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CHAPTEE  I. 


HILL  IS  found  it  difficult  during  the 
next  few  days  to  reconcile  divided 
sympathies ;  a  nice  adjustment  of 
conflicting  feelings  seemed  almost  impossible. 
Nan  was  so  simply,  so  transparently  happy, 
that  no  sister  worthy  of  the  name  could  refuse 
to  rejoice  with  her ;  a  creature  so  brimming 
over  with  gladness,  with  contented  love,  was 
certain  to  reflect  heart-sunshine.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Mr,  Drummond !  To 
be  glad  and  sorry  in  a  breath  was  as  provoking 
to  a  feeling  woman  as  the  traveller's  blowing 
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hot  and  cold  was  to  the  satyr  in  the 
fable. 

In  trying  to  preserve  an  even  balance 
Phillis  became  decidedly  cross.  She  was 
one  who  liked  a  clear  temperature — neither 
torrid  nor  frigid.  Too  much  susceptibility 
gave  her  an  east-windy  feeling;  to  be  always 
at  the  fever-point  of  sympathy  with  one's 
fellow- creatures  would  not  have  suited  her 
at  all. 

Nan,  who  possessed  more  sweetness  of 
temper  than  keenness  of  psychological  in- 
sight, could  not  understand  what  had  come  to 
Phillis.  She  was  absent,  a  trifle  sad,  and 
yet  full  of  retort.  At  times  she  seemed  to 
brim  over  with  a  wordy  wisdom  that  made  no 
sort  of  impression. 

One  evening  as  they  were  retiring  to  bed. 
Nan  beckoned  her  into  her  little  room,  and 
shut  the  door.  Then  she  placed  a  seat  in- 
vitingly by  the  open  window,  which  was 
pleasantly  framed  by  jasmine  ;  and  then  she 
took  hold  of  Phillis's  shoulders  in  a  persuasive 
manner. 

*  Now,  dear,'  she  said  coaxingly,  *  you  shall 
just  tell  me  all  about  it.' 
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Phillis  looked  up,  a  little  startled.  Then, 
as  she  met  Nan's  gentle,  penetrative  glance, 
she  presented  a  sudden  blank  of  non-compre- 
hension— most  telling  on  such  occasions — 
and  yawned  slightly. 

^  What  do  you  mean,  Nannie  ?'  in  a  some- 
what bored  tone. 

'  Come,  dear,  tell  me,'  continued  Nan,  with 
cheerful  pertinacity.  '  You  are  never  dull  or 
touchy  without  some  good  reason.  What  has 
been  the  matter  the  last  few  days  ?  Are  you 
vexed  or  disappointed  about  anything  ?  Are 
you  sure — quite  sure  you  are  pleased  about 
Dick  T — the  idea  occurring  to  her  suddenly 
that  Phillis  might  not  approve  of  their  im- 
prudent engagement. 

'  Oh,  Nannie,  how  absurd  you  are  !'  re- 
turned Phillis  pettishly.  '  Have  I  not  told 
you  a  dozen  times  since  Wednesday  how 
delighted  I  am  that  you  have  come  to  an 
understanding !  Have  I  not  sounded  his 
praises  until  I  was  hoarse  !  Why,  if  I  had 
been  in  love  with  Dick  myself  I  could  not 
have  talked  about  him  more.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  you  have  been  very  good, 
dear ;  but  still,  I  felt  there  was  something.' 
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*  Oh  clear  no  !'  returned  Phillis  decidedly, 
and  her  voice  was  a  little  hard.  '  The  fact  is, 
you  are  in  the  seventh  heaven  yourself,  and 
you  expect  us  to  be  there  too.  Not  that  I 
wonder  at  you,  Nannie,  because  Dick — dear 
old  fellow — is  ever  so  nice.' 

She  threw  in  this  last  clause  not  without 
intention,  and  of  course  the  tempting  bait 
took  at  once. 

*  I  never  knew  anyone  half  so  good,'  replied 
Nan,  in  a  calmly  satisfied  tone.  '  You  have 
hinted  once  or  twice,  Phil,  that  you  thought 
liim  rather  too  young — that  our  being  the 
same  age  was  a  pity ;  but,  do  you  know,  in 
Dick's  case  it  does  not  matter  in  the  least. 
No  man  double  his  age  could  have  made  his 
meaning  more  plain,  or  have  spoken  better  to 
the  purpose.  He  is  so  strong  and  self-reliant 
and  manly;  and  with  all  his  fun,  he  is  so 
unselfish.' 

*  He  will  make  you  a  very  good  husband, 
Nan ;  I  am  sure  of  that.' 

'  I  think  he  will,'  returned  Nan,  with  a  far- 
away look  in  her  eyes.  She  was  recalling 
Dick's  speech  about  the  nest  that  he  wanted 
to  make  cosy  for  some  one.     *  Phil  dear  !'  she 
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went  on,  after  this  blissful  pause,  '  I  wish  you 
had  a  Dick  too/ 

*  Good  gracious,  Nanny  !' 

'  I  mean — you  know  what  I  mean — some 
one  to  whom  you  are  first,  and  who  has  a 
right  to  care  for  you ;  it  gives  such  a  meaning 
to  one's  life.  Of  course  it  will  come  in  time  ; 
no  one  can  look  at  you  and  not  prophesy  a 
happy  future ;  it  is  only  I  who  am  impatient 
and  want  it  to  come  soon.' 

Phillis  wrinkled  her  brows  thoughtfully  over 
this  speech ;  she  seemed  inclined  to  digest  and 
assimilate  it. 

'  I  dare  say  you  are  right/  she  replied, 
after  a  pause.  '  Yes ;  it  would  be  nice,  no 
doubt.' 

*  When  the  real  lie  comes,  you  will  find 
how  nice  it  is,'  rejoined  Nan,  with  sympathetic 
readiness.  '  Do  you  know,  Phil,  the  idea  has 
once  or  twice  occurred  to  me  that  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  comes  rather  often;'  but  here  PhilHs 
shook  ofi"  her  hand  and  started  from  her 
chair. 

'  There  is  a  moth  singeing  its  v/ings.  Poor 
wee  beastie  !  let  me  save  it,  if  it  be  not  too 
late  ;'  and  she  chased  the  insect  most  patiently 
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until  the  blue-gray  wings  fluttered  into   her 
hand. 

*  There,  I  have  saved  him  from  utter  de- 
struction !'  she  cried  triumphantly,  leaning 
out  into  the  darkness.  '  He  has  scorched 
himself — that  is  all ;'  then,  as  she  walked 
back  to  her  sister,  her  head  was  erect,  and 
there  was  a  beautiful  earnest  look  upon  her 
face. 

*  Nannie,  I  don't  want  to  find  fault  with 
you,  but  don't  you  remember  how  we  used  to 
pride  ourselves,  in  the  dear  old  days,  in  not 
being  like  other  girls — the  Paines,  for  example, 
or  even  Adelaide  Sartoris,  who  used  to  gossip 
so  much  about  young  men  V 

Nan  opened  her  eyes  widely  at  this,  but 
made  no  answer. 

'  We  must  not  be  difl*erent  now,  because  our 
life  is  narrower  and  more  monotonous.  I 
know,  talking  so  much  over  our  work,  we  have 
terrible  temptations  to  gossip ;  but  I  can't 
bear  to  think  that  we  should  ever  lower  our 
standard,  ever  degenerate  into  the  feeble 
girlishness  we  abhor.  We  never  used  to  talk 
about  young  men.  Nan,  except  Dick ;  and 
that  did  not    matter.      Of    course  we    liked 
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tliem  in  their  places,  and  had  plenty  of  fun, 
and  tormented  them  a  little  ;  but  you  never 
made  such  a  speech  as  that  at  Glen  Cottage.* 

'  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  !  What  have  I  done  ?' 
exclaimed  Nan,  much  distressed  at  this  rebuke. 
'  I  do  think  you  are  right,  Phil ;  and  it  was 
naughty  of  me  to  put  such  a  thing  into  your 
head.' 

*  You  have  put  no  idea  into  my  head,'  re- 
plied Phillis,  with  crisp  obstinacy.  '  There,  I 
am  only  moralizing  for  my  own  good,  as  well 
as  yours.  Small  beginnings  make  great  end- 
ings. If  we  once  began  to  gossip,  w^e  might 
end  by  flirting  ;  and,  Nan,  if  you  knew  how 

I  hate  that  sort  of  thing '    and  Phillis 

looked  grand  and  scornful. 

'  Yes,  dear  ;  and  I  know  you  are  right,' 
returned  Nan  humbly.  She  was  not  quite 
sure  what  she  had  done  to  provoke  this  out- 
burst of  high  moral  feeling ;  but  she  felt 
Phillis  was  dreadfully  in  earnest.  They 
kissed  each  other  rather  solemnly  after  that, 
and  Phillis  was  suffered  to  depart  in  silence. 

That  night  there  was  no  wistful  little 
prayer  that  Mr.  Drummond  might  be  com- 
forted—  Phillis   had    too    many   petitions   to 
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offer  up  on  lier  own  account.  She  was  ac- 
cusing herself  of  pride,  and  Pharisaism,  and 
hypocrisy,  in  no  measured  terms.  '  Not  like 
other  girls  !  I  am  worse — worse,'  she  said  to 
herself.  And  then,  among  other  things,  she 
asked  for  the  gift  of  content — for  a  quiet, 
satisfied  spirit,  not  craving  or  embittered — 
strength  to  bear  her  own  and  her  friend's 
troubles,  and  far-looking  faith  to  discern  ^  God's 
perfectness  round  our  uncompleteness — round 
our  restlessness  His  rest.' 

The  following  evening,  as  Phillis  was  sort- 
ing out  patterns  in  the  work-room,  a  note 
was  brought  to  her  from  the  White  House. 
It  was  in  Mrs.  Cheyne's  handwriting,  and, 
like  herself,  strangely  abrupt. 

'  Your  visits  are  like  angels'  visits — ex- 
tremely rare/  it  began.  *  I  am  afraid  I  have 
frightened  you  away,  as  I  have  frightened  the 
parson.  I  thought  you  had  more  wit  than 
he  to  discern  between  mannerism  and  down- 
liight  ill-humour.  This  evening  the  tempera- 
ture is  equable — not  the  sign  of  a  brooding 
cloud ;  so  put  on  your  hat,  like  a  good  girl, 
and  come  over.  Miss  Mewlstone  and  I  will 
be  prepared  to  welcome  you.' 
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*  You  had  better  go/  observed  Nan,  who 
had  read  the  note  over  her  sister's  shoulder; 
*  you  have  worked  so  dreadfully  hard  all  day, 
and  it  will  be  a  little  change.' 

'  No  one  cares  for  east-winds  as  a  change,' 
replied  Phillis  drily ;  nevertheless,  she  made 
up  her  mind  that  she  would  go.  She  was 
beginning  to  dread  being  summoned  to  the 
White  House ;  she  felt  Mrs.  Cheyne  alter- 
nately fascinated  and  repelled  her.  She  was 
growing  fond  of  Miss  Mewlstone ;  but  then, 
on  these  occasions,  she  had  so  little  inter- 
course with  her.  The  charitable  instinct  that 
was  always  ready  to  be  kindled  in  Phillis's 
nature  prompted  her  to  pay  these  visits ;  and 
yet  she  always  went  reluctantly. 

She  had  two  encounters  on  the  road,  both 
of  which  she  had  foreseen  with  nice  presenti- 
ment. 

The  first  was  with  Mr.  Drummond. 

He  was  walking  along  slowly,  with  his 
eyes  on  the  ground.  A  sort  of  flush  came  to 
his  face  when  he  saw  Phillis  ;  and  then  he 
stopped,  and  shook  hands,  and  asked  after 
them  all  comprehensively,  yet  with  constraint 
in  his  voice.    Phillis  told  him  rather  hurriedly 
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that  she  was  going  to  the  White  House — Mrs. 
Cheyne  had  sent  for  her. 

Archie  smiled. 

'  I  am  glad  she  does  not  send  for  me.  I 
have  not  been  there  for  a  long  time.  Sarcasm- 
is  not  an  attractive  form  of  welcome.  It 
slams  the  door  in  a  man's  face.  I  hope  you 
will  not  get  some  hard  hits,  Miss  Challoner ;' 
and  then  he  went  on  his  way. 

As  she  approached  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage, 
Mr.  Dancy  was,  as  usual,  leaning  against  the 
little  gate.  He  stepped  out  in  the  road,  and 
accosted  her. 

'  I  have  not  called  on  your  mother,'  he 
began,  rather  abruptly.  '  After  all,  I  thought 
it  best  not  to  trouble  her  just  now.  Can 
you  spare  me  a  few  minutes  ?  or  are  you 
going  in  there  ?'  looking  towards  the  White 
House. 

*  I  am  rather  in  a  hurry,'  returned  Phillis, 
surprised  at  his  manner,  it  seemed  so  agitated. 
*  I  am  already  late,  and  Mrs.  Cheyne  will  be 
expecting  me.' 

*  Yery  well — another  time,'  he  replied, 
stepping  back  without  further  ceremony ;  but 
until  Phillis 's  figure  disappeared  in  the  trees 
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lie  watched  her,  leaning  still  upon  the  little 
gate. 

Mrs.  Cheyne  received  her  with  a  frosty 
smile ;  but,  on  the  whole,  her  manner  was 
more  gracious  than  usual,  and  by-and-by  it 
thawed  completely. 

She  was  a  little  captious  at  first,  it  was 
true  ;  and  she  snubbed  poor  Miss  Mewlstone 
decidedly  once  or  twice — but  then,  Miss 
Mewlstone  was  used  to  being  snubbed — but 
with  Phillis  she  was  sparing  of  sarcasms: 
After  a  time  she  began  to  look  kindly  at  the 
girl ;  then  she  bade  her  talk  rather  peremp- 
torily, because  she  liked  her  voice,  and  found 
it  pleasant  to  listen  to  her  ;  and  by-and-by 
Phillis  grew  more  at  her  ease,  and  her  girlish 
talk  rippled  on  as  smoothly  as  possible. 

Mrs.  Cheyne's  face  softened  and  grew 
strangely  handsome  as  she  listened ;  she  was 
drawing  Phillis  out — leading  her  to  speak  of 
the  old  life,  and  all  their  youthful  sources  of 
happiness.  Then  she  fell  into  a  retrospect  of 
her  own  young  days,  when  she  was  a  spoiled 
madcap  girl,  and  had  all  sorts  of  daring 
adventures. 

Phillis  was  quite  fascinated ;  she  was  even 
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disappointed  when   Miss   Mewlstone  pointed 
out  the  lateness  of  the  hour. 

'  I  have  enjoyed  myself  so  much,'  she  said, 
as  she  put  on  her  hat. 

'  I  meant  you  to  enjoy  yourself,'  returned 
Mrs.  Cheyne  quietly,  as  she  drew  the  girl's 
face  down  to  hers.  *  I  have  given  you  such 
a  bad  impression,  that  you  look  on  me  as  a 
sort  of  moral  bugbear.  I  can  be  very 
different  when  I  like,  and  I  have  liked  to  be 
agreeable  to-night ;'  and  then  this  strange 
woman  took  up  a  rich  cashmere  shawl  from 
the  couch  where  she  was  lying,  and  folded  it 
round  Phillis's  shoulders.  '  The  evenings  are 
chilly.  Jeffreys  can  bring  this  back  with  her ;' 
for  Mrs.  Cheyne  had  already  decided  that  this 
time  her  maid  should  accompany  Phillis  to  the 
cottage. 

Phillis  laughed  in  amused  fashion  as  she 
saw  the  reflection  of  herself  in  one  of  the 
mirrors ;  her  figure  looked  quite  queenly, 
enveloped  in  the  regal  drapery.  '  She  has 
forgotten  all  about  the  dressmaking,'  she 
thought  to  herself,  as  she  tripped  downstairs. 
It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  evening;  the 
Avenue    was    white    and    glistening    in   the 
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soft  light ;  the  trees  cast  weird  shadows  on 
the  grass.  PhilHs  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  see  in  the  distance  Mr.  Dancy's  tall  figure, 
pacing  to  and  fro  before  the  lodge-gate.  He 
was  evidently  waiting  for  her ;  for  as  she 
approached  he  threw  away  his  cigar  and 
joined  her  at  once.  Jeffreys,  who  thought  he 
was  some  old  acquaintance,  dropped  behind 
very  discreetly,  after  the  manner  of  waiting- 
women. 

'  How  long  you  have  stayed  this  evening  ! 
I  have  been  walking  up  and  down  for  more 
than  an  hour  watching  for  you,'  he  began, 
with  curious  abruptness. 

This  and  no  more  did  Jeffreys  hear  before 
she  lingered  out  of  earshot.  The  lady's- 
maid  thought  she  perceived  an  interesting 
situation,  and  being  of  a  susceptible  and  sym- 
pathetic temperament,  with  a  blighted  attach- 
ment of  her  own,  there  w^as  no  fear  of  her 
intruding.  Phillis  looked  round  once,  but 
Jeffreys  was  absorbed  in  her  contemplations 
of  the  clouds. 

*  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,'  he 
continued ;  and  then  he  stopped  all  at  once, 
and  caught  hold  of  the  fringe  of  the  shawL 
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*  This  is  not  yours ;  I  am  sure  I  have  seen 
Magdalene  in  it.  Pshaw  !  what  am  I  saying  ? 
the  force  of  old  habit.  I  knew  her  once  as 
Magdalene.' 

'  It  is  dreadfully  heavy,  and,  after  all,  the 
evening  is  so  warm,'  returned  Phillis,  taking 
no  notice  of  this  incoherent  speech. 

'  Let  me  carry  it,'  he  rejoined,  with  singular 
eagerness ;  '  it  is  absurd,  a  wrap  like  that  on 
such  a  night ;'  and  while  Phillis  hesitated,  he 
drew  the  shawl  from  her  shoulders  and  hung 
it  over  his  arm,  and  all  the  way  his  disen- 
gaged right  hand  rested  on  the  folds,  touching 
it  softly  from  time  to  time,  as  though  the 
mere  feeling  of  the  texture  pleased  him. 

'  How  was  she  to-night  ?'  he  asked,  coming 
a  little  closer  to  Phillis,  and  dropping  his 
voice  as  he  spoke. 

'  "Who — Mrs.  Cheyne  ?  Oh,  she  was  charm- 
ing !  just  a  little  cold  and  captious  at  first, 
but  that  is  her  way.  But  this  evening  she 
was  bent  on  fascinating  me,  and  she  quite 
succeeded;  she  looked  ill  though,  but  very, 
very  beautiful.' 

^  She  never  goes  out.  I  cannot  catch  a 
glimpse  of  her,'  he  returned  hurriedly.     *  Miss 
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Challoner,  I  am  going  to  startle — shock  you, 
perhaps  ;  but  I  have  thought  about  it  all  until 
my  head  is  dizzy,  and  there  is  no  other  way. 
Please  give  me  your  attention  a  moment/  for 
Phillis,  with  a  vague  sense  of  uneasiness,  had 
looked  round  for  Jefifre^^s.  '  I  must  see  you 
alone ;  I  must  speak  to  you  where  we  shall 
not  be  interrupted.  To  call  on  your  mother 
■will  be  no  good ;  you  and  only  you  can  help 
me.  And  you  are  so  strong  and  merciful — I 
can  read  that  in  your  eyes — that  I  am  sure  of 
your  sympathy,  if  you  will  only  give  me  a 
hearing.' 

*  Mr.  Dancy  !  oh,  what  can  you  mean  ?' 
exclaimed  Phillis.  She  w^as  dreadfully 
frightened  at  his  earnestness,  but  her  voice 
was  dignified,  and  she  drew  herself  away 
with  a  movement  full  of  pride  and  hauteur. 
*  You  are  a  stranger  to  me — you  have  no 
right ' 

^  The  good  Samaritan  was  a  stranger  too. 
Have  you  forgotten  that  ?'  he  returned,  in  a 
voice  of  grave  rebuke.  '  Oh,  you  are  a  girl — 
you  are  thinking  of  your  mother  !  I  have 
shocked  your  sense  of  propriety,  my  child ; 
for  you  seem  a  child  to  me,  who  have  lived 
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and  suffered  so  much.  Would  you  hesitate  an 
instant  if  some  poor  famishing  wretch  were 
to  ask  you  for  food  or  water  ?  Well,  I  am 
that  poor  wretch.  What  I  have  to  tell  you 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me.  Only  a 
woman — only  you  can  help  me  ;  and  you 
shrink  because  we  have  not  had  a  proper 
introduction.  My  dear  young  lady,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  me.  I  am  unfortunate, 
but  a  gentleman — a  married  man,  if  that 
will  satisfy  your  scruples ' 

'  But  my  mother,'  faltered  Philhs,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  to  this  unfortunate 
stranger,  who  terrified  and  yet  attracted  her 
by  turns. 

Never  had  she  heard  a  human  voice  so 
persuasive,  and  yet  so  agonized  in  its  in- 
tensity. A  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
words  seized  upon  her  as  she  listened — that 
he  was  unhappy,  that  he  needed  her  sympathy 
for  some  purpose  of  his  own,  and  yet  that  she 
herself  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  purpose. 
But  what  would  Nan  say  if  she  consented — 
if  she  acceded  to  such  an  extraordinary 
proposition — to  appoint  a  meeting  with  a 
stranger  ? 
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'  It  is  life  and  death  to  me — remember 
that  V  continued  Mr.  Dancy,  in  that  low,, 
suppressed  voice  of  agitation.  '  If  you  refuse 
on  the  score  of  mere  girhsh  propriety,  you 
will  regret  it.  I  am  sure  of  that.  Trust  to 
your  own  brave  heart,  and  let  it  answer  for 
you.  Will  you  refuse  this  trifling  act  of 
mercy — just  to  let  me  speak  to  you  alone,  and 
tell  you  my  story  ?  When  you  have  heard  that, 
you  will  take  things  into  your  own  hands.' 

Phillis  hesitated,  and  grew  pale  with 
anxiety ;  but  the  instincts  of  her  nature  were 
stronger  than  her  prudence.  From  the  first 
she  had  believed  in  this  man,  and  felt  in- 
terested in  him  and  his  mysterious  surround- 
ings. '  One  may  be  deceived  in  a  face,  but 
never  in  a  voice,'  she  had  said  in  her  pretty 
dictatorial  way ;  and  now  this  voice  was 
winning  her  over  to  his  side. 

'  It  is  not  right ;  but  Vs^hat  can  I  do  ?    You 

say  I  can  help  you '  and  then  she  paused. 

'  To-morrow  morning  I  have  to  take  some 
work  to  Kock  Building.  I  shall  not  be  long. 
But  I  could  go  on  the  beach  for  half-an-hour. 
Nan  would  spare  me.  I  might  hear  your  story 
then.' 
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She  spoke  rapidly  and  rather  ungraciously^ 
as  though  she  were  dispensing  largesse  to  a 
troublesome  mendicant ;  but  Mr.  Dancy's 
answer  was  humble  in  its  intense  gratitude. 

'  God  bless  you  !  I  knew  your  kind  heart 
was  to  be  trusted.  '  There — I  will  not  come 
any  farther.  Good-night ;  good-night.  A 
thousand  thanks  ;'  and  before  Phillis  could 
reply  this  strange  being  had  left  her  side,  and 
was  laying  the  cashmere  shawl  in  Jeffreys's 
arms  slowly  and  tenderly,  as  though  it  were  a 
child. 

Phillis  was  glad  that  Dulce  opened  the  door 
to  her  that  night,  for  she  was  afraid  of  Nan's 
questioning  glance.  Nan  was  tired,  and  had 
retired  early ;  and  as  Dulce  was  sleepy  too, 
Phillis  was  now  left  in  peace.  She  passed 
the  night  restlessly,  waking  up  at  all  sorts  of 
untimely  hours,  her  conscience  pricking  her 
into  wakefulness.  To  her  well-ordered  nature 
there  was  something  terrifying  in  the  thought 
that  she  should  be  forced  to  take  such  a  step. 

'  Oh,  what  would  mother  and  Nan  say  ?' 
w^as  her  one  cry.  '  I  know  I  am  dreadfully 
impulsive  and  imprudent,  but  Nan  would  think 
I  am  not  to  be  trusted;'  but  she  had  passed 
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lier  word,  and  notliing  now  would  have  induced 
her  to  swerve  from  it. 

She  ate  her  breakfast  silently,  and  with  a 
sense  of  oppression  and  guilt  quite  new  to  her. 
She  grew  inwardly  hot  whenever  Nan  looked 
at  her,  which  she  did  continually,  and  with 
the  utmost  affection.  Before  the  meal  was 
over,  however,  Miss  Middleton  and  Mattie 
made  their  appearance,  and  in  the  slight 
bustle  of  entrance  Phillis  managed  to  effect 
her  escape. 

The  hour  that  followed  bore  the  unreality 
of  a  nightmare  outwardly ;  Phillis  was 
the  grave  business-like  dressmaker.  The 
lady  who  had  sent  for  her,  and  who  was  a 
stranger  to  Hadleigh,  was  much  struck  with 
her  quiet  self-possessed  manners  and  lady- 
like demeanour. 

'Her  voice  was  quite  refined,'  she  said 
afterwards  to  her  daughter.  'And  she  had 
such  a  nice  face  and  beautiful  figure ;  I  am 
sure  she  is  a  reduced  gentlewoman,  for  her 
accent  was  perfect.  I  am  quite  obliged  to 
Miss  Milner  for  recommending  us  such  a 
person,  for  she  evidently  understands  her 
business.       One    thing   I    noticed,    iVda,   the 
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way  in  which  she  quietly  laid  down  the 
parcel,  and  said  it  should  be  fetched  presently. 
Any  ordinary  dressmaker  in  a  small  town  like 
this  would  have  carried  it  home  herself.' 

Poor  Phillis  !  she  had  laid  down  the  parcel 
and  drawn  on  her  well-fitting  gloves  with  a 
curious  sinking  at  her  heart ;  from  the  window 
of  the  house  in  Eock  Building  she  could  dis- 
tinctly see  Mr.  Dancy  walking  up  and  down 
the  narrow  plat  of  grass  before  the  houses, 
behind  the  tamarisk  hedge,  his  foreign-looking 
cloak  and  slouch  hat  making  him  conspicuous. 

'  There  is  that  queer-looking  man  again, 
mamma/  exclaimed  one  of  the  young  ladies, 
who  was  seated  in  the  window.  *  I  am  sure 
he  is  some  distinguished  foreigner;  he  has 
such  an  air  with  him.' 

Phillis  listened  to  no  more,  but  hurried 
down  the  stairs,  and  then  prepared  to  cross 
the  green  with  some  degree  of  trepidation. 
She  was  half  afraid  that  Mr.  Dancy  would 
join  her  at  once,  in  the  full  view  of  curious 
eyes  ;  but  he  knew  better.  He  sauntered  on 
slowly  until  she  had  reached  the  Parade,  and 
was  going  towards  a  part  of  the  beach  where 
there  was   only  a    knot   of   children  wading 
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knee-deep  in  the  water,  sailing  a  toy-boat. 
She  stood  and  watched  them  dreamily,  until 
the  voice  she  expected  sounded  in  her  ear. 

'  True  as  steel !  All,  I  was  never  deceived 
in  a  face  yet.  Where  shall  we  sit,  Miss 
Challoner  ?  Yes,  this  is  a  quiet  corner,  and 
the  children  will  not  disturb  us.  Look  at 
that  urchin,  with  his  bare  brown  legs  and 
curly  head ;   is  he  not  a  study  ?     Kh,  if  he 

had  Hved — my '  and  then  he  sighed,  and 

threw  himself  on  the  beach. 

'  Well  T  observed  Phillis  interrogatively. 
She  was  inclined  to  be  short  with  him  this 
morning.  She  had  kept  her  word,  and  put 
herself  into  this  annoying  position ;  but  there 
must  be  no  hesitation,  no  beating  about  the 
bush,  no  loss  of  precious  time.  The  story  she 
had  now  to  hear  must  be  told,  and  without 
delay. 

Mr.  Dancy  raised  his  eyes  as  he  heard  the 
tone,  and  then  he  took  off  his  spectacles  as 
though  he  felt  them  an  encumbrance.  PhilHs 
had  a  very  good  view  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
eyes,  with  a  lurking  gleam  of  humour  in  them, 
which  speedily  died  away  into  sadness. 

'  You  are  in  a  hurry ;  but  I  was  thinking 
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liow  I  could  best  begin  without  startling  you. 
But  I  may  as  well  get  it  out  without  any 
prelude.  Miss  Challoner,  to  Mrs.  Williams 
I  am  only  Mr.  Dancy ;  but  my  real  name  is 
.  Herbert  Dancy  Cheyne.' 


CHAPTER  II. 
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ERBERT  DANCY  CHEYNE  !' 

As  he  pronounced  the  name 
r^  slowly  and  with  marked  emphasis, 
a  low  cry  of  uncontrollable  astonishment  broke 
from  Phillis ;  it  was  so  unexpected.  She 
began  to  shiver  a  little  from  the  sudden 
shock. 

'  There,  I  have  startled  you — and  no 
wonder  ;  and  yet  how  could  I  help  it  ?  Yes/ 
he  repeated  calmly  ;  *  I  am  that  unfortunate 
Herbert  Cheyne  whom  his  own  wife  believes 
to  be  dead.' 

*  Whom  everyone  believes  to  be  dead/  cor- 
rected Phillis,  in  a  panting  breath. 

*  Is  it  any  wonder?'  he  returned  vehemently ; 
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and  his  eyes  darkened,  and  his  whole  features 
worked  as  though  with  the  recollection  of 
some  unbearahle  pain.  '  Have  I  not  been 
snatched  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  ?  Has 
not  mine  been  a  living  death,  a  hideous  grave, 
for  these  four  years  ?'  And  then  hurriedly 
and  almost  disconnectedly,  as  though  the 
mere  recalhng  the  past  was  torture  to  him,  he 
poured  into  the  girl's  shrinking  ears  fragments 
of  a  story  so  stern  in  its  reality,  so  terrible 
in  its  details,  that,  regardless  of  the  children 
that  played  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
Phillis  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
(or  sheer  pity. 

Wounded,  bereft  of  all  his  friends,  and  left 
apparently  dying  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile 
tribe,  Herbert  Cheyne  had  owed  his  life  to 
the  mercy  of  a  woman — a  poor,  degraded,  ill- 
used  creature,  half-witted  and  ugly,  but  who 
had  not  lost  all  the  instincts  of  her  woman- 
hood, and  who  fed  and  nursed  the  white 
stranger  as  tenderly  as  though  he  were  her 
own  son. 

While  the  old  negress  lived,  Herbert 
Cheyne  had  been  left  in  peace  to  languish 
back  to  life,  through  days  and  nights  of  in- 
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tolerable  sufiering,  until  he  had  regained  a 
portion  of  his  old  strength;  then  a  fever 
carried  off  his  protectress,  and  he  became 
virtually  a  slave. 

Out  of  pity  for  the  tender-hearted  girl  who 
listened  to  him,  Mr.  Cheyne  hurried  over  this 
part  of  his  sorrowful  past.  He  spoke  briefly 
of  indignities,  abuse,  and  at  last  of  positive 
ill- treatment.  Again  and  again  his  life  had 
been  in  danger  from  brute  violence ;  again 
and  again  he  had  striven  to  escape,  and  had 
been  recaptured  with  blows. 

Phillis  pointed  mutely  to  his  scarred  wrists, 
and  the  tears  flowed  down  her  cheeks. 

*  Yes,  yes ;  these  are  the  marks  of  my 
slavery/  he  replied  bitterly.  '  They  were  a 
set  of  hideous  brates ;  and  the  fetish  they 
worshipped  w^as  cruelty.  I  carry  about  me 
other  marks  that  must  go  with  me  to  my 
grave ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  these 
horrors.  He  sent  His  angel  to  deliver  me,* 
he  continued  reverently ;  *  and  again  my 
benefactor  was  a  woman.' 

And  then  he  went  on  to  tell  Phillis  that 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  chief  in  whose 
service  he  was  took  pity  on  him,   and  aided 
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liim  to  escape  on  the  very  night  before  some 
great  festival,  when  it  had  been  determined  to 
kill  him.  This  time  he  had  succeeded ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  hair-breadth  adventures,  he 
had  fallen  in  with  some  Dutch  traders,  who 
had  come  far  into  the  interior  in  search  of 
ivory  tusks.  He  was  so  burnt  by  the  sun 
and  disfigured  by  paint,  that  he  had  great 
difficulty  in  proving  his  identity  as  an 
Englishman.  But  at  last  they  had  suffered 
him  to  join  them,  and  after  some  more 
months  of  wandering  he  had  worked  his  way 
to  the  coast. 

There  misfortune  had  again  overtaken  him 
in  the  form  of  a  long  and  tedious  illness. 
Fatigue,  disaster,  anguish  of  mind,  and  a 
slight  sunstroke,  had  taken  dire  effect  upon 
him ;  but  this  time  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  good  Samaritans.  The  widowed 
sister  of  the  Consul,  a  very  Dorcas  of  good 
vvorks,  had  received  the  miserable  stranger 
into  her  house ;  and  she  and  her  son,  like 
Elijah's  widow  of  Zarephath,  had  shared  with 
him  their  scanty  all. 

*  They  were  very  poor,  but  they  pinched 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  stricken  wretch 
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that  was  thrown  on  their  mercy.  It  was  a 
v/oman  again  who  succoured  me  the  third 
time/  continued  Mr.  Cheyne ;  *  you  may 
judge  how  sacred  women  are  in  my  eyes 
now  !  Dear  motherly  Mrs.  Van  Hollick  !  when 
she  at  last  suffered  me  to  depart,  she  kissed 
and  blessed  me  as  though  I  were  her  own 
son.  Never  to  my  dying  day  shall  I  forget 
her  goodness.  My  one  thought,  after  seeing 
Magdalene,  will  be  how  I  am  to  repay  her 
goodness — how^  I  can  make  prosperity  flow  in 
on  the  little  household,  that  the  cruse  and 
cake  may  never  fail  !' 

^  But,'  interrupted  Phillis,  at  this  point, 
^  did  you  not  write,  or  your  friends  WTite  for 
you,  to  England  ?' 

Mr.  Cheyne  smiled  bitterly. 

'  It  seems  as  though  some  strange  fatality 
were  over  me.  Yes,  I  wrote.  I  wrote  to 
Magdalene,  to  my  lawyer,  and  to  another 
friend  who  had  known  me  all  my  life,  but  the 
ship  that  carried  these  letters  was  burnt  at 
sea.  I  only  heard  that  when  I  at  last  worked 
my  way  to  Portsmouth  as  a  common  sailor, 
and  in  that  guise  presented  myself  at  my 
lawyer's   chambers.      Poor  man !    I   thought 
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lie  would  have  fainted  when  he  saw  me.  He 
owned  afterwards  he  was  a  believer  in  ghosts 
at  that  moment/ 

'  How  long  ago  was  that  ?'  asked  Phillis 
gently. 

'  Two  months  ;  not  longer.  It  was  then  I 
heard  of  my  children's  death — ^of  my  wife's 
long  illness  and  her  strange  state.  I  was  ill 
myself,  and  not  fit  to  battle  through  any 
more  scenes.  Mr.  Standish  took  me  home 
until  I  had  rested  and  recovered  myself  a 
little ;  and  then  I  put  on  this  disguise — not 
that  much  of  that  is  necessary,  for  few  people 
would  recognise  me,  I  believe — and  came 
down  here  and  took  possession  of  Mrs. 
Williams's  lodgings.' 

Phillis  looked  at  him  with  mute  ques- 
tioning in  her  eyes.  She  did  not  venture 
to  put  it  into  words,  but  he  understood 
her. 

'  Why  have  I  waited  so  long,  do  you  ask  ? 
and  why  am  I  living  here  within  sight  of  my 
own  house,  a  spy  on  my  own  threshold  and 
wife  ?  My  dear  Miss  Challoner,  there  is  a 
bitter  reason  for  that ! 

'  Four  years  ago  I  parted  from  my  wife  in 
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anger.  There  were  words  said  that  day  that 
few  women  could  forgive.  Has  she  forgiven 
them  ?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find 
out.  Will  the  husband  who  has  been  dead 
to  her  all  these  years  be  welcome  to  her 
living  T  His  voice  dropped  into  low  vehe- 
mence, and  a  pallor  came  over  his  face  as  he 
spoke. 

Phillis  laid  her  hand  on  his  own.  She 
looked  strangely  eager. 

'  This  is  why  you  want  my  help.  Ah  !  I 
see  now  !  Oh,  it  is  all  right ! — all  that  you 
can  wish  !  It  is  she  who  is  tormenting  her- 
self— who  has  no  rest  day  or  night !  When 
the  thunder  came  that  evening — you  remem- 
ber— we  sat  beside  the  children's  empty  beds, 
and  she  told  me  some  of  her  thoughts.  When 
the  lightning  flashed,  her  nerves  gave  way, 
and  she  cried  out  in  her  pain,  *'  Did  he  for- 
give ?"  That  was  her  one  thought.  Her 
husband — who  was  up  in  heaven  with  the 
children — did  he  think  mercifully  of  her,  and 
know  how  she  loved  him  ?  It  was  your 
name  that  was  on  her  lips  when  that  good 
woman.  Miss  Me  wist  one,  hushed  her  in  her 
arms  like  a  child.    Oh,  be  comforted  !'  faltered 
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Phillis,  '  for  she  loves  you,  and  mourns  for 
you  as  though  she  were  the  most  desolate 
creature  living !'  But  here  she  paused,  for 
something  that  sounded  like  a  sob  came  to 
her  ear,  and  looking  round,  she  saw  the 
bowed  figure  of  her  companion  shaking  with 
uncontrollable  emotion — those  hard  tearless 
sobs  that  are  only  wrung  from  a  man's  strong 
agony. 

'  Oh,  hush  !'  cried  the  girl  tenderly.  'Be 
comforted  —  there  is  no  room  for  .  doubt. 
There,  I  will  leave  you — you  will  be  better 
by-and-by;'  and  then  instinctively  she  turned 
avvay  her  face  from  a  grief  too  sacred  for  a 
stranger  to  touch,  and  walked  down  to  the 
water,  where  the  children  had  ceased  playing, 
and  listened  to  the  baby-waves  that  lapped 
about  her  feet. 

And  by-and-by  he  joined  her;  and  on  his 
pale  face  there  was  a  rapt,  serious  look,  as  of 
one  who  has  despaired  and  has  just  listened 
to  an  angel's  tidings. 

'  Did  I  not  say  that  you,  and  only  you, 
could  help  me  ?  This  is  what  I  have  wanted 
to  know — had  Magdalene  forgiven  me  ?  Now 
I  need  wait  no  longer.     My  wife  and  home 
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are  mine,  and  I  must  take  possession  of  my 
treasures.' 

He  stopped,  as  though  overcome  by  the 
prospect  of  such  happiness ;  but  Phiilis 
timidly  interposed, 

'  But,  Mr.  Cheyne,  think  a  moment.  How 
is  it  to  be  managed  ?  If  you  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry,  will  not  the  shock  be  too  much  for 
her?  She  is  nervous — excitable.  It  would 
hardly  be  safe.' 

'  That  is  what  troubles  me,'  he  returned 
anxiously,  *  It  is  too  much  for  any  woman 
to  bear ;  and  ]\Iagdalene — she  was  always 
excitable.  Tell  me — you  have  such  good 
sense  ;  and  though  you  are  so  young,  one  can. 
always  rely  on  a  woman.  You  understand 
her  so  well — I  see  you  do — and  she  is  fond  of 
you.  How  shall  we  act  that  my  poor  darling, 
who  has  undergone  so  much,  may  not  be 
harmed  by  me  any  more  ?' 

'  Wait  one  moment,'  returned  Phiilis 
earnestly.  '  I  must  consider ;'  and  she  set 
herself  to  revolve  all  manner  of  possibilities, 
and  then  rejected  them  one  by  one.  '  There 
seems  no  other  way,'  she  observed  at  last, 
fixing  her  serious  glance  on  Mr.  Cheyne.      '  I 
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must  seek  for  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  Miss 
Mewlstone.  It  must  be  broken  carefully  to 
your  poor  wife ;  I  am  sure  of  that.  Miss 
Mewlstone  will  help  us.  She  will  tell  us 
what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  Oh,  she  is 
so  kind — so  thoughtful  and  tender,  just  as 
though  Mrs.  Cheyne  wxre  a  poor  wayward 
child,  who  must  be  guided  and  helped  and 
shielded.  I  like  her  so  much  :  we  must  go  to 
her  for  counsel.' 

'  You  must  indeed,  and  at  once  !'  he  re- 
turned rather  peremptorily  ;  and  Phillis  had  a 
notion  now  what  manner  of  man  he  had  been 
before  misfortunes  had  tamed  and  subdued 
him.  His  eyes  flashed  with  eagerness — he 
grew  young,  alert,  full  of  life  in  a  moment. 
*  Forgive  me  if  I  am  too  impetuous ;  but  I 
have  waited  so  long,  and  now  my  patience 
seems  exhausted  all  at  once  during  the  last 
liour.  I  have  been  at  fever-point  ever  since 
you  have  proved  to  me  that  my  wife — my 
Magdalene — has  been  true  to  me.  Fool  that  I 
was — why  have  I  doubted  so  long  ?  Miss 
Challoner,  you  will  not  desert  me — you  will 
be  my  good  angel  a  little  longer  ?  You  will 
go   to    Miss   Mewlstone  —  now  —  this    very 
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moment,  and  ask  her  to  prepare  ni}^ 
wife  ?' 

'  It  is  time  for  me  to  be  going  liome — 
mother  and  Nan  will  think  I  am  lost,'  re- 
turned Phillis,  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  tone. 
'  Come,  Mr.  Cheyne,  we  can  talk  as  we  go 
along  ]  for  he  was  so  wan  and  agitated  that 
she  felt  uneasy  for  his  sake. 

She  took  his  arm  gently,  and  guided  him 
as  though  he  were  a  child ;  and  he  obeyed 
her  like  one. 

*  Promise  me  that  you  will  speak  to  her  at 
once,'  he  said,  as  he  walked  beside  her  rather 
feebly ;  and  his  gait  became  all  at  once  like 
that  of  an  old  man.  But  Phillis  fenced  this 
remark  very  discreetly. 

'  This  afternoon  or  this  evening,  when  I 
get  the  chance,'  she  said  very  decidedly :  Mf  I 
am  to  help  you,  it  must  be  as  I  think  best, 
and  at  my  own  time.  Do  not  think  me  un- 
kind, for  I  am  doing  this  for  your  own  good  ; 
it  would  not  help  you  if  your  wife  were  to  be 
brought  to  the  brink  of  a  nervous  illness. 
Leave  it  to  me.    Miss  Mewlstone  will  serve  us 

best,  and  she  will  know '  and  then  she 

took  her  hand  from  his  arm,  and  bade  him 
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drop  behind  a  little  that  she  might  not  be 
seen  in  the  town  walking  with  him.  '  Good- 
bye !  keep  up  your  courage.  I  will  help  you 
all  I  can/  she  said,  with  a  kindly  smile,  as 
he  reluctantly  obeyed  her  behest.  She  was 
his  good  angel,  but  he  must  not  walk  any 
longer  in  her  shadow ;  angels  do  their  good 
deeds  invisibly,  as  Phillis  hoped  to  do  hers. 
He  thought  of  this  as  he  watched  her  dis- 
appearing in  the  distance. 

Phillis  walked  rapidly  towards  the  cottage  ; 
Archie,  who  was  letting  himself  in  at  his  own 
door,  saw  the  girl  pass,  carrying  her  head 
high,  and  stepping  lightly  as  though  she  were 
treading  on  air.  '  Here  comes  Atalanta,'  he 
said  to  himself;  but  though  a  smile  came 
over  his  tired  face,  he  made  no  effort  to  arrest 
her.  The  less  he  saw  of  any  of  them  the 
better,  he  thought,  just  now. 

Nan  looked  up  reproachfully  as  the  truant 
entered  the  work-room,  and  Mrs.  Challoner 
wore  her  gravest  expression ;  evidently  she 
had  prepared  a  lecture  for  the  occasion. 
Phillis  looked  at  them  both  with  sparkling 
eyes. 

*  Listen  to  me,  Nan  and  mother.     Oh,  I 
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am  glad  Dulce  is  not  here,  she  is  so  young 

and    giddy ;    and   she    might    talk No, 

not  a  word  from  either  of  you,  until  I  have 
had  my  turn ;'  and  then  she  began  her  story. 

Nan  listened  with  rapt  speechless  attention, 
but  Mrs.  Challoner  gave  vent  to  little  pitying 
moans  and  exclamations  of  dismay. 

*  Oh,  my  child  !'  she  kept  saying,  '  to  think 
of  your  being  mixed  up  in  such  an  adventure  ! 
how  could  you  be  so  imprudent  and  daring  ? 
Mrs.  Williams's  lodger — a  strange  man  !  in 
that  outlandish  cloak,  too  !  and  you  walked 
home  with  him  that  dark  night !  Oh,  Phillis,  I 
shall  never  be  at  peace  about  you  again  !'  and 
so  on. 

Phillis  bore  all  this  patiently,  for  she  knew 
she  had  been  incautious ;  and  when  her 
mother's  excitement  had  calmed  down  a  little, 
she  unfolded  to  them  her  plan. 

'  I  must  see  Miss  Mewlstone  quite  alone ; 
and  that  unfinished  French  merino  will  be 
such  a  good  excuse,  Nan.  I  will  take  the 
body  wdth  me  this  afternoon,  and  beg  her  to 
let  me  try  it  on  ;  the  rest  must  come  after- 
wards, but  this  will  be  the  best  way  of  getting 
her  to  myself;'  and  as  Nan  approved  of  this 

43—2 
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scheme,  and  Mrs.  Challoner  did  not  dissent, 
Pliillis  had  very  soon  made  up  her  parcel, 
and  was  walking  rapidly  tov/ards  the  White 
House. 

As  she  turned  in  at  the  gates  she  could  see 
a  shadow  on  the  blind,  in  Mrs.  Williams's 
little  parlour,  and  waved  her  hand  towards  it. 
He  was  watching  her,  she  knew ;  she  longed 
to.  go  back  and  give  him  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment and  exhortation  to  patience ;  but  some 
one,  Mr.  Drummond  perhaps,  might  see  her, 
and  she  dare  not  venture. 

She  sent  her  message  by  Jeffreys,  and 
Miss  Mewlstone  soon  came  trotting  into  the 
room  ;  but  she  wore  a  slightly  disturbed  ex- 
pression on  her  good-natured  face. 

She  had  been  reading  the  third  volume  of 
a  very  interesting  novel,  and  had  most  un- 
willingly laid  down  her  book  at  the  young 
dressmaker's  unseasonable  request.  Like 
many  other  stout  people,  Miss  Mewlstone 
was  more  addicted  to  passivity  than  activity 
after  her  luncheon ;  and  being  a  creature  of 
habit,  this  departure  from  her  usual  rules 
flurried  her. 

'  Dear,  dear !  to  think  of  vour  wanting  to 
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try  on  that  Frencli  merino  again!'  she  ob- 
served ;  '  and  the  other  dress  fitted  so  beauti- 
fully, and  no  trouble  at  all.  And  there  has 
Miss  Middleton  being  calling  just  now,  and 
saying  they  are  expecting  her  brother  Ham- 
mond home  from  India  in  November ;  and  it 
is  getting  towards  the  end  of  September  now. 
I  was  finishing  my  book,  but  I  could  not  help 
listening  to  her — she  has  such  a  sweet  voice. 
Ah,  just  so — ^just  so.  But  aren't  you  going  to 
open  your  parcel,  my  dear  T 

^  Never  mind  the  dress,'  returned  Phillis 
quickly.  '  Dear  Miss  Mewlstone,  I  was  sorry 
to  disturb  you ;  but  it  could  not  be  helped. 
Don't  look  at  the  parcel — that  is  only  an 
excuse.  My  business  is  far  more  important. 
I  want  you  to  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come 
v\^ith  me  just  a  little  way  across  the  road. 
There  is  some  one's  identity  that  you  must 
prove.' 

Phillis  was  commencing  her  task  in  a 
somewhat  lame  fashion  ;  but  Miss  Mewlstone 
was  still  too  much  engrossed  with  her  novel 
to  notice  her  visitor's  singular  agitation. 

*  Ah,  just  so — just  so,'  she  responded: 
'  that  is   exactly  what  the  last  few  chapters 
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have  been  about.  The  real  heh'  has  tiirnecl 
up,  and  is  trying  to  prove  his  own  identity  ; 
only  he  is  so  changed  that  no  one  believes 
him.  It  is  capitally  worked  out.  A  very 
clever  author,  my  dear ' 

But  Phillis  interrupted  her  a  little  eagerly. 

'  Is  that  your  tale,  dear  Miss  Mewlstone  ? 
How  often  people  say  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  !  Do  you  know,  I  have  heard  a  story 
in  real  life  far  more  wonderful  than  that. 
Some  one  was  telling  me  about  it  just  now. 
There  was  a  man  whom  everyone,  even  his 
own  wife,  believed  to  be  dead  ;  but  after  four 
years  of  incredible  dangers  and  hardships — 
oh,  such  hardships ! — he  arrived  safely  in 
England,  and  took  up  his  abode  just  within 
sight  of  his  old  house,  where  he  could  see  his 
wife  and  find  out  all  about  her  without  being 
seen  himself.  He  put  on  some  sort  of  dis- 
guise, I  think,  so  that  people  could  not  find 
him  out.' 

'  That  must  be  a  make-up  story,  I  should 
think,'  returned  Miss  Mewlstone,  a  little  pro- 
vokingly ;  but  her  head  was  still  full  of  her 
book.  Poor  woman  !  she  wanted  to  get  back 
to  it.      She  looked  at  Phillis  and  the  parcel 
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a  little  plaintively.  *  Ah,  just  so — a  very 
pretty  story;  but  improbable — very  improbable, 
my  dear.* 

'Nevertheless  it  is  true!'  returned  Phillis, 
so  vehemently  that  Miss  Mewlstone 's  little 
blue  eyes  opened  more  widely.  '  Never  mind 
your  book.  I  tell  you  I  have  business  so 
important  that  nothing  is  of  consequence 
beside  it.  Where  is  Mrs.  Cheyne  ?  She 
must  not  know  we  are  going  out.' 

*  Going  out ! '  repeated  Miss  Mewlstone 
helplessly.  *  My  dear,  I  never  go  out  after 
luncheon,  as  Magdalene  knows.' 

'  But  you  are  going  out  with  me,'  replied 
Phillis  promptly.  *  Dear  Miss  Mewlstone,  I 
know  I  am  perplexing  and  worrying  you  ;  but 
what  can  I  do  ?  Think  over  what  I  have 
just  said  —  about  —  about  that  improbable 
story,  as  you  called  it ;  and  then  you  will  not 
be  so  dreadfully  startled.  You  must  come 
with  me  now  to  Mrs.  "Williams's  cottage — I 
want  you  to  see  her  lodger.' 

'  Her  lodger  !'  Miss  Mewlstone  was  fully 
roused  now ;  and,  indeed,  Phillis's  pale  face 
and  suppressed  eager  tones  were  not  without 
their  due  effect.  Had  the  girl  taken  leave  of  her 
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senses  ?  Why,  the  ladies  at  the  White  House 
led  the  lives  of  recluses.  Why  should  she  be 
asked  to  call  upon  any  stranger,  but  especially 
a  gentleman — Mrs.  Williams's  lodger  ?  *  My 
dear/  she  faltered,  *  you  are  very  strange  this 
afternoon.  Magdalene  and  I  seldom  call  on 
anyone,  and  certainly  not  on  gentlemen.' 

'You  must  come  with  me,'  replied  Phillis, 
half  crying  with  excitement.  She  found  her 
task  so  difficult.  Miss  Me  wist  one  was  as 
yielding  as  a  feather-bed  in  appearance,  and 
yet  it  was  impossible  to  move  her.  *  He 
calls  himself  Mr.  Dancy ;  but  now  he  says 
that  is  not  all  his  name — let  me  whisper 
it  in  your  ear,  if  it  will  not  startle  you  too 
much.  Think  of  Mrs.  Cheyne,  and  try  and 
command  yourself.  Mrs.  Williams's  lodger 
says  that  he  is  Herbert  Cheyne — poor  Mrs. 
Cheyne 's  husband  !' 


CHAPTEE  III. 


BAEBY,  DON  T  YOU  RECOLLECT  ME  / 


DO  not  believe  it — stuff  and  non- 
sense !  You  are  crazy,  child,  to 
come  to  me  with  this  trumped- 
up  story !  The  man  is  an  impostor.  I  will 
have  the  police  to  him.  For  heaven's  sake, 
don't  let  Magdalene  hear  this  nonsense  !' 

Phillis  recoiled  a  few  steps,  speechless  with 
amazement.  Miss  Mewlstone's  face  was 
crimson  ;  her  small  eyes  were  sparkling  with 
angry  excitement — all  her  softness  and  gentle 
inanity  had  vanished. 

'  Give  me  a  bonnet  —  shawl  —  anything  ; 
and  I  will  put  this  matter  straight  in  a 
moment.  Where  is  Jeffreys  ?  Eing  the 
bell,  please,  Miss  Challoner ;  I  must  speak  to 
her/ 
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Pliillis  obeyed  without  a  word. 

'  Ah,  just  so.  Jeffreys,'  resuming  her  old 
purring  manner  as  the  maid  appeared,  *  this 
young  lady  has  a  friend  in  trouble,  and  wants 
me  to  go  down  to  the  cottage  with  her. 
Keep  it  from  your  mistress  if  you  can,  for 
she  hates  hearing  of  anything  sad ;  say  we 
are  busy — I  shall  be  in  to  tea — anything.  I 
know  you  will  be  discreet,  Jeffreys.' 

'  Yes,  ma'am,'  returned  Jeffreys,  adjusting 
the  shawl  over  Miss  Mewlstone's  shoulders; 
'  but  this  is  your  garden-shawl,  surely  ?' 

'  Oh,  it  does  not  matter  ;  it  will  do  very 
well.  Now,  Miss  Challoner,  I  am  ready ;' 
and  so  noiseless  and  rapid  were  her  move- 
ments, that  Phillis  had  much  to  do  to  keep 
up  with  her. 

'  Won't  you  listen  to  me  T  she  pleaded. 
*  Dear  Miss  Mewlstone,  it  is  no  made-up 
story — it  is  all  true  ;'  but,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, Miss  Mewlstone  faced  round  upon  her 
in  a  most  indignant  manner. 

'  Be  silent,  child  !  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
hear  any  more.  How  should  you  know  any- 
thing about  it  ?  Have  you  ever  seen  Herbert 
Cheyne  ?     You  are  the  tool  of  some  impostor. 
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But  I  will  guard  Magdalene  ;  she  shall  not 
be  driven  mad.  No — no,  poor  dear !  she 
shall  not,  as  long  as  she  has  old  Bathsheba  to 
watch  over  her;'  and  Phillis,  in  despair,  very 
wisely  held  her  peace.  After  all,  she  was  a 
stranger ;  had  she  any  proof  but  Mr.  Dancy's 
word  ? 

Just  towards  the  last,  Miss  Mewlstone's 
pace  slackened ;  and  her  hand  shook  so,  as 
she  tried  to  unlatch  the  little  gate,  that  Phillis 
was  obliged  to  come  to  her  assistance.  The 
cottage-door  stood  open  as  usual,  but  there 
was  no  tall  figure  lurking  in  the  background 
—  no  shadow  on  the  blind. 

'  We  had  better  go  in  there,'  whispered 
Phillis,  pointing  to  the  closed  door  of  the 
parlour ;  and  Miss  Mewlstone,  without  knock- 
ing, at  once  turned  the  handle  and  went  in, 
while  Phillis  followed  trembling. 

'Well,  sir,'  observed  Miss  Mewlstone 
sternly,  '  I  have  come  to  know  what  you 
mean  by  imposing  your  story  on  this 
child/ 

Mr.  Dancy,  who  was  standing  with  his 
back  to  them,  leaning  for  support  against  the 
little     mantelshelf,     did    not     answer    for    a 
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moment ;  and  then  lie  turned  slowly  round, 
and  looked  at  her. 

'  Oh,  Barby  !'  he  said ;  '  don't  you  recollect 
me  T  and  then  he  held  out  his  thin  hands  to 
her  imploringly,  and  added  :  '  Dear  old 
Barby  !  but  you  are  not  a  bit  changed.' 

'  Herbert — why,  good  heavens  !  Ah,  just 
so — ^just  so,'  gasped  the  poor  lady  rather 
feebly,  as  she  sat  down,  feeling  her  limbs 
were  deserting  her ;  and  every  scrap  of  colour 
left  her  face.  Indeed,  she  looked  so  flabby 
and  lifeless  that  Phillis  was  alarmed,  and 
flew  to  her  assistance  ;  only  Mr.  Cheyne  waved 
her  aside  rather  impatiently. 

'  Let  her  be  ;  she  is  all  right.  She  knows 
me,  you  see ;  so  I  cannot  be  so  much  altered. 
Barby,'  he  went  on  in  a  coaxing  voice,  as  he 
knelt  beside  her  and  chafed  her  hands,  '  you 
thought  I  was  an  impostor,  and  were  coming 
to  threaten  me — were  you  not  ?  But  now, 
you  see,  Miss  Challoner  was  in  the  right. 
Have  you  not  got  a  word  for  me  ?  Won't 
you  talk  to  me  about  Magdalene  ?  "We  have 
got  to  prepare  her,  you  know.' 

Then,  as  he  spoke  his  wife's  name,  and 
she  remembered  her  sacred  charge,  the  faith- 
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ful  creature  suddenly  fell  on  his  neck  in 
piteous  weeping. 

'  Oh,  the  bonnie  face/  she  wept,  *  that  has 
grown  so  old,  with  the  sorrow  and  the  gray 
hair  !  My  dear,  this  will  just  kill  her  with 
joy,  after  all  her  years  of  bitter  widowhood/ 
And  then  she  cried  again,  and  stroked  his  face 
as  though  he  were  a  child ;  and  then  wrung 
her  hands  for  pity  at  the  changes  she  saw. 
'  It  is  the  same  face,  and  yet  not  the  same,' 
she  said  by-and-by.  '  I  knew  the  look  of 
your  eyes,  my  bonny  man,  for  all  they  were 
so  piercing  with  sadness.  But  what  have 
they  done  to  you,  Herbert  ? — for  it  might  be 
your  own  ghost — so  thin  ;  and  yet  you  are 
brown,  too  ;  and  your  hair  !'  and  she  touched 
the  gray  locks  over  the  temples  with  tender 
fluttering  Angers. 

'  Magdalene  never  liked  gray  hairs,'  he 
responded,  with  a  sigh.  '  She  is  as  beautiful 
as  ever,  I  hear ;  but  I  have  not  caught  a 
glimpse  of  her.  Tell  me,  Barby — for  I  have 
grown  timorous  with  sorrow — will  she  hate 
the  sight  of  such  a  miserable  scarecrow  ?' 

'  My  dear !  hate  the  sight  of  her  own 
husband,  who  is  given  back  to  her  from  the 
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dead !  Aye,  I  have  much  to  hear.  Why 
did  you  never  write  to  us,  Herbert  ?  But 
there — you  have  all  that  to  explain  to  her  by- 
and-by/ 

*  Yes ;  and  you  must  tell  me  about  the 
children — my  little  Janie,'  he  returned,  in  a 
choked  voice. 

'  Ah,  the  dear  angels  !  But,  Herbert,  you 
must  be  careful.  Nobody  speaks  of  them  to 
Magdalene,  unless  she  does  herself.  You 
are  impetuous,  my  dear;  and  Magdalene — 
well,  she  has  not  been  herself  since  you  left 
her.  It  is  pining,  grief,  and  the  dead  weight 
of  loss  that  has  ailed  her,  being  childless  and 
widowed  at  once.  There,  there !  just  so. 
"We  must  be  tender  of  her,  poor  dear  !  and 
things  will  soon  come  right.' 

'  You  need  not  fear  me,  Barby.  I  have 
learned  my  lesson  at  last !  If  I  only  get 
my  wife  back,  you  shall  see — you  shall  see 
how  I  will  make  up  to  her  for  all  I  have  ever 
made  her  suffer  !  My  poor  girl  !  my  poor 
girl  !'  and  then  he  shaded  his  face,  and  was 
silent. 

Phillis  had  stolen  out  in  the  garden,  and 
sat   down  on   a  little    bench  outside,    where 
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passers-by  could  not  discern  her  from  the 
road,  and  where  only  the  sound  of  their  voices 
reached  her  faintly.  Now  and  then  chance 
words  fell  on  her  ear — '  Magdalene  '  over  and 
over  again  ;  and  '  Janie'  and  '  Bertie,'  always 
in  the  voice  she  had  so  admired.  By-and-by 
she  heard  her  own  name,  and  rose  at  once, 
and  found  them  looking  for  her. 

*  Here  is  my  good  angel,  Barby,'  observed 
Mr.  Cheyne,  as  she  came  up  smiling.  '  Not 
one  girl  in  a  thousand  would  have  acted  as 
bravely  and  simply  as  she  has  done.  We  are 
friends  for  life,  Miss  Challoner,  are  we  not  ?' 
and  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  her,  and 
Phillis  laid  her  own  in  it. 

'  I  was  a  bit  harsh  with  you,  dearie,  was  I 
not  T  returned  Miss  Mewlstone  apologetically  : 
*  but  there — you  were  such  a  child,  that  I 
thought  you  had  been  deceived.  But  I  ought 
to  have  known  better,  craving  your  pardon, 
my  dear.  Now  we  will  just  go  back  to 
Magdalene;  and  you  must  help  my  stupid 
old  head,  for  I  am  fairly  crazy  at  the  thought 
of  telling  her.  Go  back  into  the  parlour  and 
lie  down,  Herbert,  for  you  are  terribly  ex- 
hausted.    You  must  have  patience,  my  man. 
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a  wee  bit  longer,  for  we  must  be  cautious — 
cautious,  you  see/ 

^  Yes,  I  must  liave  patience,'  lie  responded 
rather  bitterly.  But  he  went  back  into  the 
room,  and  watched  them  until  they  disap- 
peared into  the  gates  of  his  own  rightful 
paradise. 

Miss  Me  wist  one  was  leaning  on  Phillis's 
arm.  Her  gait  was  still  rather  feeble,  but 
the  girl  was  talking  energetically  to  her. 

'  What  a  spirit  she  has  !  just  like  Mag- 
dalene's at  her  age,'  he  thought ;  ^  only 
Magdalene  never  possessed  her  even  temper. 
My  poor  girl !  From  what  Barby  says,  she 
has  grown  hard  and  bitter  with  trouble.  But 
it  shall  be  my  aim  in  life  to  comfort  her  for 
all  she  has  been  through  !'  and  then,  as  he 
thought  of  his  dead  children,  and  of  the 
empty  nursery,  he  groaned,  and  threw  him- 
self face  downward  upon  the  couch.  But  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  he  had  started  up 
again,  unable  to  rest,  and  began  to  pace  the 
room ;  and  then,  as  though  the  narrow  space 
confined  him,  he  continued  his  restless  walk 
into  the  garden,  and  then  into  the  shrubberies 
of  the  White  House. 
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*  My  dear,  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was. 
I  feel  as  if  all  this  were  too  much  for  me,' 
sighed  Miss  Mewlstone,  as  she  pressed  her 
companion's  arm.  '  One  needs  so  much 
vitality  to  bear  such  scenes.  I  am  terrified 
for  Magdalene,  she  has  so  little  self-control ! 
and  to  have  him  given  back  to  her  from  the 
dead  !  I  thank  God  !  but  I  am  afraid,  for  all 
that;'  and  a  few  more  quiet  tears  stole  over 
her  cheeks. 

*  Thinking  of  it  only  makes  it  worse,'  re- 
turned Phillis  feverishly.  She,  too,  dreaded 
the  ordeal  before  them ;  but  she  was  young, 
and  not  easily  daunted.  All  the  way  through 
the  shrubberies  she  talked  on  breathlessly, 
trying  to  rally  her  own  courage.  It  was  she 
who  entered  the  drawing-room  first,  for  poor 
Miss  Mewlstone  had  to  efface  the  signs  of  her 
agitation. 

Mrs.  Cheyne  looked  up,  surprised  to  see 
her  alone. 

'  Jeffreys  told  me  you  and  Miss  Mewlstone 
had  gone  out  together  on  a  little  business. 
What  have  you  done  with  poor  old  Barby  ?' 
and  as  Phillis  answered  as  composedly 
and    demurely   as   she    could,    Mrs.    Cheyne 
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arched  her  eyebrows  in  her  old  satirical 
way. 

'  She  is  in  her  room,  is  she  ?  Never  mind 
answering  if  you  prefer  your  own  counsel. 
Your  little  mysteries  are  no  business  of  mine. 
I  should  have  thought  the  world  would  have 
come  to  an  end,  though,  before  Barby  had 
thrown  down  the  third  volume  of  a  novel  for 
anything  short  of  a  fire.  But  you  and  she 
know  best ','  and  as  Phillis  flushed  and  looked 
confused  under  her  scrutiny,  she  gave  a  short 
laugh  and  turned  away. 

It  was  a  relief  when  Miss  Mewlstone  came 
trotting  into  the  room  with  her  cap-strings 
awry. 

'  Dear,  dear !  have  we  kept  you  waiting 
for  your  tea,  Magdalene  ?'  she  exclaimed  in  a 
flurried  tone,  as  she  bustled  up  to  the  table. 
'  Miss  Challoner  had  a  httle  business,  and  she 
thought  I  might  help  her.  Yes  ;  just  so  !  I 
have  brought  her  in,  for  she  is  tired,  poor 
thing !  and  I  knew  she  would  be  welcome.' 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  both  tired. 
You  are  as  hot  as  though  you  had  walked  for 
miles,  Barby.  Oh,  you  have  your  secrets 
too  !     But  it  is  not  for  me  to  meddle  with 
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mysteries  ;'  and  then  she  laughed  again,  and 
threw  herself  back  on  her  couch,  with  a  full 
understanding  of  the  discomfort  of  the  two 
people  before  her. 

Phillis  saw  directly  she   was   in   a   hard, 
cynical  mood. 

*  You  shall  know  our  business  by-and-by,' 
she  said,  very  quietly.  '  Dear  Miss  Mewl- 
stone,  I  am  so  thirsty,  I  must  ask  you  for 
another  cup  of  tea.'  But  as  Mrs.  Mewlstone 
took  the  cup  from  her,  the  poor  lady's  hand 
shook  so  with  suppressed  agitation,  that  the 
saucer  slipped  from  her  grasp,  and  the  next 
moment  the  costly  china  lay  in  fragments  at 
her  feet. 

'Dear,  dear — how  dreadfully  careless  of 
me  !'  fumed  Miss  Mewlstone. 

But  Mrs.  Cheyne  made  no  observation. 
She  only  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  another 
cup.  But  when  the  servant  had  withdrawn, 
she  said  coldly  : 

*  Your  hand  is  not  as  steady  as  usual  this 
evening,  Barby;'  and  somehow  the  sharp 
incisive  tone  cut  so  keenly,  that,  to  Phillis's 
alarm.  Miss  Mewlstone  became  very  pale,  and 
then  suddenly  burst  into  tears. 
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'  This  is  too  much  !'  observed  Mrs.  Cheyne, 
rising  in  serious  displeasure.  She  had  ahnost 
a  masculine  abhorrence  to  tears  of  late  years ; 
the  very  sight  of  them  excited  her  strangely. 

*  Miss  Challoner  may  keep  her  mysteries  to 
herself  if  she  likes,  but  I  insist  on  knowing 
what  has  upset  you  like  this.' 

'Oh  dear!  oh  dear!'  sobbed  the  simple 
woman,  wringing  her  hands  helplessly.  *  This 
is  just  too  much  for  me !  Poor  soul,  how 
am  I  to  tell  her  ?'  and  then  she  looked  at 
Philhs  in  affright  at  her  own  words,  which 
revealed  so  much  and  so  little. 

Mrs.  Cheyne  turned  exceedingly  pale,  and 
a  shadow  passed  over  her  face. 

'  '^  Poor  soul !"  does  she  mean  me  ?  Is  it  of 
me  you  are  speaking,  Barby  ?  Is  there  some- 
thing for  me  to  know,  that  you  dread  to  tell 
me  ?  Poor  soul  indeed !'  and  then  her 
features  contracted  and  grew  pinched.  '  But 
you  need  not  be  afraid.  Is  it  not  the  Psalmist 
who  says,  *'  All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows 
have  gone  over  me  ?"  Drowned  people  have 
nothing  to  fear ;  there  is  no  fresh  trouble  for 
them ;'  and  her  eyes  took  an  awful  stony 
look  that  terrified  Phillis. 
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'  Oh,  it  is  no  fresh  trouble  !'  stammered  the 
girl.  '  People  are  not  tormented  like  that;  they 
have  not  to  suffer  more  than  they  can  bear.' 

But  Mrs.  Cheyne  tm^ned  upon  her  fiercely  : 

'  You  are  wrong — altogether  wrong.  I 
could  not  bear  it,  and  it  drove  me  mad — at 
least  as  nearly  mad  as  a  sane  woman  could 
be.  I  felt  my  reason  shaken — my  brain 
was  all  aflame,  and  I  cried  out  to  Heaven 
for  mercy  ;  and  a  blank  answered  me.  Barby, 
if  there  be  fresh  trouble,  tell  me  instantly,  and 
at  once.  "What  do  I  care  ?  What  is  left  to  me, 
but  a  body  that  will  not  die,  and  a  brain  that 
will  not  cease  to  think  ?  If  I  could  only  stop 
the  thoughts ;  if  I  could  only  go  down  into 
silence  and  nothingness  ;  but  then  I  should 
not  find  Herbert  and  the  children.  Wliere 
are  they  ?  I  forget !'  She  stopped,  pressed 
her  hands  to  her  brow  with  a  strange  bewil- 
dered expression ;  but  Miss  Mewlstone  crept 
up  to  her,  and  touched  her  timidly. 

'My  bonnie  Magdalene!'  she  exclaimed; 
*  don't  let  the  ill  thoughts  come ;  drive  them 
away,  my  poor  dear.  Look  at  me.  Did  old 
Barby  ever  deceive  you  ?  There  is  no  fresh 
trouble,  my  pretty.  In  his  own  good  time 
the  All-Merciful  has  had  mercy  !' 
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Mrs.  Cheyne's  hand  dropped  down  to  her 
side,  but  her  brilliant  eyes  showed  no  compre- 
hension of  her  words. 

'  Why  did  you  frighten  me  like  that  ?'  she 
repeated,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  ;  and  her 
voice  had  a  high,  strained  tone  in  it.  '  There 
is  no  trouble,  but  your  face  is  pale,  and  there 
are  tears  in  your  e^^es ;  and  look  how  your 
hand  shakes  !  Miss  Challoner — Phillis,  what 
does  she  mean  ?  Barby,  you  are  a  foolish 
old  woman  ;  your  wits  are  gone.' 

*  If  they  are  gone,  it  is  with  joy !'  she 
sobbed.  '  Yes,  my  precious  one  !  for  sheer 
joy  !'  but  then  she  broke  down  utterly.  It 
was  Phillis  wdio  came  to  the  rescue. 

'  Dear  Mrs.  Cheyne,  I  think  I  could  tell 
you  best,'  she  began,  in  her  sweet  sensible 
voice,  which  somehow  stilled  Mrs.  Cheyne's 
frightful  agitation.  '  There  has  been  some 
news — a  letter  that  has  been  lost,  which 
ought  to  have  arrived  months  ago.  We  have 
heard  about  it  this  afternoon.'  She  stopped, 
for  there  seemed  to  be  a  faint  sound  of  foot- 
steps in  the  hall  below.  Could  he  have 
followed  them  ?  What  would  be  the  result 
of  such   imprudence  ?     But,  as   she  faltered 
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and  hesitated,  Mrs.  Clieyne  gripped  her  arm 
with  an  iron  force. 

'  A  letter  from  Herbert !  Did  he  write  to 
me  ?  oh,  my  darHng  !  did  he  write  to  me 
before  he  died  ?  Only  one  word — one  word  of 
forgiveness,  and  I  will  say  Heaven  indeed  is 
merciful !  Give  it  to  me,  Barby  !  Why  do  you 
heep  me  waiting  ?  Oh,  this  is  blessed,  blessed 
news  !'  But  Miss  Mewlstone  only  clasped  her 
gently  in  her  arms. 

*  One  moment,  my  dearie  !  There  is  more 
than  that.  It  is  not  a  message  from  Heaven. 
There  is  still  one  living  on  earth  that  loves 
you  !  Try  and  follow  my  meaning,'  for  the 
perplexed  stare  had  returned  again.  '  Say  to 
yourself,  ^'Perhaps,  after  all,  Herbert  is 
not  dead.     Nobody  saw  him  die.     He  may 

be  alive — he  may  have  written  to  me "  ' 

She  stopped,  for  Mrs.  Cheyne  had  suddenly 
flung  up  her  arms  over  her  head  with  a  hoarse 
cry,  that  rang  through  the  house  : 

'Herbert!  Herbert!  Herbert!' 

*  I  am  here — Magdalene  !  Magdalene ! '  A 
tall  figure  that  had  crept  unperceived  through 
the  open  hall  door,  and  had  lurked  unseen  in 
the   shadow  of  the  portiere,  suddenly  dashed 
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into  the  room,  and  took  his  wife's  rigid  form 
into  his  arms.  '  Magdalene  ! — love — wife  I 
It  is  Herbert,!  Look  up,  my  darling!  I 
am  here  !  I  am  holding  you  !'  But  there 
was  no  response.  Magdalene's  face  was  like 
the  face  of  the  dead. 

They  took  her  from  him  almost  by  force ^ 
for  he  refused  to  give  her  up.  Over  and 
over  again  they  prayed  him  to  leave  her  to 
their  care,  but  he  seemed  like  a  deaf  man  that 
did  not  hear. 

*  She  is  dead !  I  have  killed  her — but 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  give  her 
up,'  he  had  said,  with  terrible  calm  in  his 
voice. 

'She  is  not  dead!'  returned  Miss  Mewl - 
stone  almost  angrily.  '  She  has  been  like  this 
before ;  but  Jeffreys  and  I  know  what  to  do. 
Aye  !    you  were  always  wilful,  Herbert ;  but 

when  it  comes  to  killing  your  own  wife ' 

and  after  this  he  consented  to  lay  her  down 
on  her  couch. 

He  watched  them  with  wistful  eyes  as  they 
tried  the  usual  remedies  ;  but  it  was  long 
before  even  the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  spoke  to 
them  of  life.     At  the  first  sign   of  returning 
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tanimation  Herbert  crept  just  beliind  his  wife's 
pillow,  where  he  could  see  the  first  unclosing 
of  the  drooping  lids.  When  Magdalene  opened 
her  eyes  at  last,  they  fell  full  on  her  husband's 
face. 

Phillis,  who  was  beside  her,  marvelled  at 
the  strange  beauty  of  that  rapt  look,  as  she 
lay  and  gazed  at  him. 

'  Herbert's  face  !'  they  heard  her  whisper, 
in  an  awestruck  voice.  '  Then  I  have  died 
at  last,  and  am  in  heaven.  Oh,  how  merci- 
ful !  but  I  have  not  deserved  it — a  sinner 
such  as  I.' 

'  Magdalene,  my  darling,  you  are  in  our 
own  home  !  It  is  I  who  was  lost,  and  have 
come  back  to  you.  Look  at  me.  It  is  only 
the  children  that  are  in  heaven.  You  and  I 
are  spared  to  each  other  on  earth.'  But  for  a 
long  time  her  scattered  faculties  failed  to  grasp 
the  truth. 

Phillis  went  home  at  last,  and  left  them. 
There  was  nothing  she  could  do,  and  she  was 
utterly  spent;  but  Miss  Mewlstone  kept 
watch  beside  her  charge  until  late  into  the 
night. 

Little  by  little  the  truth  dawned  slowly  on 
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the  numbed  brain — slowly  and  by  degrees  the 
meaning  of  her  husband's  tears  and  kisses 
sank  into  the  clouded  mind.  Now  and  again 
she  w^andered,  but  Herbert's  voice  always  re- 
called her. 

'  Then  I  am  not  dead  ?'  she  asked  him 
again  and  again.  '  They  do  not  cry  in 
heaven,  and  Barby  was  crying  just  now. 
Barby,  am  I  dreaming  ?  Who  is  this  beside 
me — is  it  Herbert's  ghost  ?  only  his  hands 
are  warm,  and  mine  are  so  terribly  cold. 
Why,  you  are  crying  too,  love  ;  but  I  am  too 
tired  to  understand;'  and  then  she  crept 
w^earily  closer  and  closer  into  his  arms,  like  a 
tired-out  child  who  has  reached  home. 

And  when  Herbert  stooped  over  her  gently, 
he  saw  the  long  lashes  lay  on  her  cheek. 
Magdalene  had  fallen  asleep. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 


3I0TES    IX    THE    SUNSHINE. 

'^^^^  HAT  sleep  was,  humanly  speaking, 
Magdalene's  salvation ! 

At  the  greatest  crisis  of  her 
life,  when  reason  hung  in  the  balance — when 
the  sudden  influx  of  joy  might  have  paralyzed 
the  overwrought  heart  and  brain — at  that 
moment  physical  exhaustion  saved  her  by 
that  merciful,  overpowering  sleep. 

When  she  woke,  it  was  to  the  resurrection 
of  her  life  and  love.  Months  afterwards  she 
spoke  of  that  waking  to  Phillis,  when  she  lay 
in  her  bed  weak  as  a  new-born  babe,  and  the 
early  morning  light  streamed  full  on  the  face 
of  her  slumbering  husband. 

They  were  alone  ;  for  Miss  Mewlstone  had 
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just  crept  softly  from  the  room.  Her  move- 
ment had  roused  Magdalene.  Herbert,  who 
was  utterly  worn  out  by  his  long  watching, 
had  just  dropped  asleep,  with  his  head  resting 
against  the  woodwork.  He  was  still  sitting 
in  the  armchair  beside  her,  and  only  the  thin 
profile  was  visible. 

The  previous  night  had  been  passed  by 
Magdalene  in  a  semi-conscious  state  —  de- 
lirious imaginations  had  blended  with  realities. 
There  were  flashes  and  intervals  of  comparative 
consciousness,  when  the  truth  rushed  into  her 
mind ;  but  she  had  been  too  weak  to  retain  it 
long.  That  she  was  dreaming  or  dead  Vv^as 
her  fixed  idea — that  this  was  her  husband's 
greeting  to  her  in  paradise  seemed  to  be  her 
one  thought.  '  Strange  that  the  children  do 
not  kiss  me  too,'  they  heard  her  say  once. 

But  now,  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  there 
was  no  blue  misty  haze  through  which  she 
ever  feebly  sought  to  pierce.  She  was  lying 
in  her  own  room,  where  she  had  passed  so 
many  despairing  days  and  nights.  The 
window  was  open  ;  the  sweet  crisp  morning 
air  fanned  her  temples ;  the  birds  weie  sing- 
ing in  the   garden  below;   and  there  beside 
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her  was  the  face  so  Hke,  yet  so  nnhke,  the 
face  from  which  she  had  parted  four  3-ears 
ago. 

For  a  little  while  she  lay  and  watched  it 
in  a  sort  of  trance  ;  and  then  in  the  stillness 
full  realization  came  to  her,  and  she  knew 
that  she  Vv'as  not  mad  nor  dreaming.  This 
was  no  imagination — it  was  reality. 

With  incredible  effort,  for  she  felt  strangely 
weak,  she  raised  herself  on  her  elbow  to  study 
that  dear  face  more  closely,  for  the  change  in 
it  baffled  her.  Could  this  be  her  Herbert  ? 
How  bronzed  and  thin  he  had  grown !  Those 
lines  that  furrovv'ed  his  forehead  —  those 
hollows  in  the  temples  and  under  the  eyes 
were  new  to  her.  And  oh,  the  pity  of  those 
gray  hairs  in  the  place  of  the  brown  vravy 
locks  she  remembered !  But  it  w^as  when 
she  laid  her  lips  against  the  scarred  wrist  that 
Herbert  woke,  and  met  the  full  look  of  recog- 
nition in  his  wife's  eyes,  for  which  he  had 
waited  so  long. 

Now  he  could  fall  upon  his  knees  beside 
her,  and  crave  that  forgiveness  for  words  and 
acts  that  had  seared  his  conscience  all  these 
years  like  red-hot  iron.     But  at  the  first  word 
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she  stopped  liim,  and   drew  his  head  to  her 
breast. 

'  Oh,  Herbert,  hush  !  What,  ask  forgive- 
ness of  me,  when  I  have  sinned  against  you 
doubly — trebly — when  I  was  no  true  wife,  as 
you  know  ?  Oh,  do  not  let  us  ask  it  of  each 
other — but  of  God,  whom  we  have  so  deeply 
offended  !  He  has  punished  us ;  but  He  has 
been  merciful  too.  He  has  taken  our  children 
because  we  did  not  deserve  them.  Oh,  Her- 
bert !  what  will  you  do  without  them — for 
you  loved  Janie  so  ?'  And  then  for  a  little 
while  the  childless  parents  could  only  hold 
each  other's  hands  and  weep,  for  to  Herbert 
Cheyne  the  grief  was  new ;  and  at  the  sight 
of  her  husband's  sorrow  Magdalene's  old 
wounds  seemed  to  open  and  bleed  afresh ; 
only  now — now  she  did  not  w^eep  alone. 

When  Miss  Mewlstone  entered  the  room, 
shortly  afterwards,  she  found  Magdalene  lying 
spent  and  weary,  holding  her  husband's  hand. 

Joy  had  indeed  returned  to  the  White 
House,  but  for  a  long  time  it  was  joy  that 
w^as  strangely  tempered  with  sorrow.  Up- 
stairs no  sound  greeted  Herbert  from  the 
empty  nurseries ;   there  were    no    little   feet 
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pattering  to  meet  the  returned  wanderer,  no 
little  voices  to  cry  a  joyous  '  Father  !'  and  for 
years  the  desolate  mother  had  home  this 
sorrow  alone. 

As  the  days  passed  on,  Magdalene  regained 
her  strength  slowly,  hut  neither  wife  nor 
hushand  could  hide  from  each  other  the  fact 
that  their  health  was  hroken  by  all  they  had 
gone  through.  Herbert's  constitution  was 
sadly  impaired  for  the  remainder  of  his  life ; 
he  knew  well  that  he  must  carry  with  him  the 
consequences  of  those  years  of  suffering. 
Often  he  had  to  endure  intense  neuralgic 
agony  in  his  limbs  and  head ;  an  unhealed 
wound  for  a  long  time  troubled  him  sorely. 
Magdalene  strove  hard  to  regain  strength  that 
she  might  devote  herself  to  nurse  him,  but 
though  her  constitution  was  superb,  she  had 
much  to  bear  from  her  disordered  nerves. 
At  times  the  old  irritability  was  hard  to 
vanquish — there  were  still  dark  moods  of  rest- 
lessness when  her  companionship  was  trying  ; 
but  it  was  now  that  Herbert  proved  the  noble- 
ness and  reality  of  his  repentance. 

For  he  was  ever  gentle  with  her,  however 
much  she  might  try  him.     Some  talk  he  had 
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had  with  her  doctor  had  convinced  him  that 
she  was  not  to  blame  for  these  morbid  moods, 
that  the  nerves  had  become  disorganized  by 
those  years  of  soHtary  misery.  '  We  must 
bear  all  our  troubles  together,'  as  he  often 
told  her ;  and  so  he  bore  this,  as  he  did  the 
trial  of  his  children's  loss,  with  grave  fortitude, 
and  a  patience  that  surprised  all  who  knew 
him. 

And  he  was  not  without  his  reward,  for,  the 
dark  fit  over,  Magdalene's  smile  would  greet 
him  like  sunshine  after  a  storm,  and  she  would 
thank  him  with  tears  and  caresses  for  his  for- 
bearance. 

'  I  can't  think  what  makes  me  still  so 
horrid,  when  I  am  so  happy,'  she  said  once 
to  him,  when  the  first  year  of  their  reunion 
had  passed.  *  I  do  my  best  to  fight  against 
these  moods,  but  they  seem  stronger  than  my- 
self and  overcome  me.  Do  not  be  so  good  to 
me  next  time,  Herbert ;  scold  me  and  be 
angry  with  me,  as  you  used  in  the  old  days.' 

'  I  cannot,'  he  answered,  smiling.  '  I  never 
loved  you  in  the  old  daj^s  as  I  do  now.  I 
would  not  change  my  wife,  in  spite  of  all  the 
trouble  she  gives  me,  for   any  other  woman 
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upon  earth.  You  believe  this,  love,  do  you 
not  ?'  looking  at  her  beautiful  face  anxiously, 
for  it  had  clouded  a  little  at  his  last  words. 

'  Yes,  but  I  do  not  like  to  trouble  you ;  it  is 
that  that  frets  me.  I  wanted  to  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  and  never  to  give  you  a  moment's  un- 
easiness ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself,  somehow. 
I  love  you,  I  don't  believe  you  know  yet  how 
I  love  you,  Herbert ;  but  it  seems  as  if  I  must 
grieve  you  sometimes,' 

'  Never  mind  ;  I  will  bear  your  trouble  and 
my  own  too  !'  he  answered  cheerily;  and  in 
this  way  he  always  comforted  her.  But  to 
Magdalene,  her  own  self  ever  remained  a 
mystery ;  the  forces  of  her  own  nature  were 
too  strong  for  her,  and  yet  she  w^as  not  a 
weak  woman.  She  had  expected  that  in  her 
case  love  and  happiness  would  have  worked 
a  miracle,  as  though  miracles  were  ever 
effected  by  mere  human  agencies ;  that  she 
would  rise  like  a  Phoenix  from  the  ashes  of 
her  past,  reborn,  rejuvenated  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  moral  strength. 

Now  she  had  Herbert,  all  would  go  smoothly; 
she  would  no  longer  mourn  for  her  little  ones. 
Since  her  husband  was  there  to  comfort  her, 
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with  Ms  constant  presence  to  sustain  her,  all 
must  be  well ;  never  again  would  she  be 
nervous,  irritable,  or  sarcastic.  Poor  Mag- 
dalene !  she  was  creating  heaven  for  herself 
upon  earth  ;  she  was  borrowing  angel's  plumes 
before  the  time ;  she  had  forgotten  the  con- 
ditions of  humanity,  '  the  body  of  the  flesh,' 
which  weighed  down  greater  souls  than  hers. 

There  are  Gethsemanes  of  the  spirit  to  the 
weary  ones  of  earth,  hours  of  conflict  that 
must  be  lived  through  and  endured.  Nature 
that  groaneth  and  travaileth  cannot  find  its 
abiding-place  of  rest  here.  To  the  end  of 
time  it  seems  to  be  written  up  in  enduring 
characters  that  no  human  lot  shall  be  free 
from  sufl'ering — sooner  or  later,  more  or  less — 
that  is  all !  Magdalene  had  still  to  learn  this 
lesson  painfully;  that  she  was  slow  in  learning 
it,  proved  the  strength  and  obduracy  of  her 
will.  True,  she  was  rarely  sarcastic — never 
in  her  husband's  presence,  for  a  word  or  a 
look  from  him  checked  her,  and  she  grew 
humble  and  meek  at  once.  It  was  her  unruly 
nerves  that  baffled  her ;  she  was  shocked  to  find 
irritable  words  still  rose  to  her  lips ;  that  the 
spirit  of  restlessness  was  not  quelled  for  ever  ; 
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that  thunder  still  affrighted  her  ;  and  that  now 
and  then  her  mind  seemed  clouded  with  fancied 
gloom. 

She  once  spoke  of  this  to  Miss  Middleton, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

*  It  is  so  strange/  she  said ;  ^  Herbert  is 
different,  but  I  am  still  so  unchanged.' 

*  The  conditions  of  your  health  are  un- 
changed, you  mean,'  answered  Elizabeth,  with 
that  quiet  sympathy  that  always  rested  people. 
'  This  is  the  mistake  that  folk  make  ;  they  do 
not  distinguish  between  an  unhealthy  mind 
and  a  diseased  soul — the  one  is  due  to 
physical  disorganization,  the  other  to  moral 
causes.  In  your  case,  dear  Mrs.  Cheyne, 
one  may  safely  lay  the  blame  on  the  first 
cause.' 

*  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ?'  she  asked  earnestly. 
^  I  dare  not  cheat  my  conscience  in  that  way  ; 
it  is  my  bad  temper,  my  undisciplined  nature, 
that  ought  to  bear  the  blame.' 

*  No ;  believe  me,'  answered  Elizabeth,  for 
they  had  grown  great  friends  of  late,  '  I  have 
watched  you  narrowly,  and  I  know  how  you 
try  to  conquer  this  irritability;  there  is  no 
black  spot  of  anger  in  your  heart,  whatever 
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words  come  to  your  lips.  You  are  like  a 
fretful  child  sometimes,  I  grant  you  that,  who 
is  ailing  and  unconscious  of  its  ailment.  When 
you  would  be  calm,  you  are  strangely  dis- 
turbed ;  you  speak  sharply,  hoping  to  relieve 
something  that  oppresses  you.' 

'  Oh  yes  !'  sighed  Magdalen ;  '  and  yet 
Herbert  never  speaks  crossly  to  me.' 

'  He  never  will,  for  he  knows  what  you 
suffer.  Well,  dear  friend,  what  of  this  ? 
This  is  a  cross  that  you  must  carry  perhaps 
all  your  life.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who 
has  to  bear  the  torment  of  disordered  nerves ; 
it  must  be  borne  with  resignation,  as  we  bear 
other  troubles.  Once  you  felt  you  could  not 
love  God — you  ceased  to  pray  to  Him ;  now 
you  love  Him  a  little.  Go  on  loving ;  thank 
Him  for  your  husband's  patience,  and  pray 
that  you  may  have  patience  with  yourself. 
One  is  v/eary  of  always  living  with  one's  self, 
I  know  that  well,'  finished  Elizabeth,  with  a 
charming  smile. 

Mr.  Drummond  would  have  verified  Miss 
Middleton's  opinion  that  Magdalene  was  not  so 
unchanged  as  she  believed  herself  to  be. 

At  his  first  interview  with  her  after  Herbert 
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Cheyne's  return,  he  could  almost  have  sworn 
that  she  was  a  different  woman. 

Phillis,  who  spent  all  her  spare  time  at  the 
"White  House — for  they  hoth  made  much  of 
Herbert's  '  Good  Angel/  as  he  still  called  her 
jestingly — was  sitting  alone  with  Mrs.  Cheyne 
when  Archie  was  announced. 

His  old  enemy  greeted  him  wdth  a  frank 
smile. 

'  This  is  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Drummond,' 
she  said,  quite  warmly.  '  How  I  wish  my 
husband  were  not  out,  that  I  could  introduce 
Mm  to  you  !  I  have  told  him  how  good  you 
have  tried  to  be  to  me,  but  that  I  was  un- 
grateful and  repulsed  you.' 

Archie  was  shaking  hands  with  Phillis,  who 
seemed  a  little  disturbed  at  his  entrance.  He 
turned  round  and  regarded  the  beautiful  woman 
wdth  astonishment.  Was  this  really  Mrs. 
Cheyne  ?  Where  was  the  hard,  proud  droop 
of  the  lip,  the  glance  of  mingled  coldness  and 
hauteur,  the  polished  sarcasm  of  voice  and 
manner  ?  Her  face  looked  clear  and  open  as  a 
child's;  her  eyes  were  brilliant  with  happiness. 

Magdalene  was  in  one  of  her  brightest 
moods,  when  she  was  most  truly  herself. 
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'  I  have  met  him  just  now.  He  stopped 
and  introduced  himself.  We  had  quite  a  long 
talk  outside  Mrs.  Williams's  cottage.  I  called 
upon  him  there,  you  know  ;  but  he  had  good 
reasons  for  refusing  my  visits.  Mrs.  Cheyne, 
you  must  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  most 
earnestly.  You  will  own  now  that  Providence 
has  been  good  to  you.' 

*  I  will  own  that  and  everything/  returned 
Magdalene  joyously.  *  I  will  own,  if  you  like, 
that  I  treated  you  shamefully,  and  took  a 
pleasure  in  tormenting  you ;  and  you  were  so 
patient — oh,  so  patient,  Mr.  Drummond  !  I 
could  have  called  you  back  sometimes  and 
apologized,  but  I  would  not.  In  my  bitter 
moments  I  felt  it  was  such  a  relief  to  mock  at 
people.' 

'  Never  mind  all  that.  Let  bygones  be 
bygones.  I  wish  I  could  have  served  you 
better  ;'  and  then,  as  he  changed  the  subject, 
and  spoke  feelingly  about  the  miracle  of  her 
husband's  restoration,  Mrs.  Cheyne  looked  at 
him  rather  wistfully. 

'  Oh,  how  good  you  are !'  she  said  softly. 
*  Do  you  know,  the  world  seems  full  of  good 
people  to  me  now ;   and  yet  once  it  appeared 
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too  bad  a  place  for  anyone  to  live  in.  We 
create  our  own  atmosphere — at  least,  so 
Herbert  tells  me.  But  you  are  looking  thin, 
Mr.  Drummond — thin  and  pale.  You  must 
be  working  too  hard.' 

'  Oh,  as  to  that,  hard  work  never  hurts 
anyone,'  he  replied  carelessly  ;  but  there  was 
something  forced  in  his  tone. 

Phillis,  who  had  been  sitting  apart  quite 
silently,  raised  her  eyes  involuntarily  from 
her  work.  Was  it  her  fancy,  or  had  some 
undefinable  change  passed  over  him  ?  They 
had  seen  him  so  little  of  late.  Since  all  this 
had  happened  at  the  White  House  he  had 
called  once  or  twice  ;  and  once  Nan  had  been 
there,  and  he  had  spoken  to  her  much  as 
usual.  Ko  one  would  have  detected  any 
difference  in  his  manner,  except  that  he  was  a 
little  grave  and  preoccupied.  Nan  had  not 
noticed  anything ;  but  then  she  was  singularly 
blind  in  such  matters.  Had  she  not  vaguely 
hinted  that  his  visits  were  on  Phillis's  ac- 
count ? — that  mere  hint  conveying  exquisite 
pain  to  Phillis. 

Now,  as  she  stole  a  glance  at  him,  the 
conviction   was    strong  within   her   that   the 
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arrow  had  gone  deep.  He  certainly  looked  a 
little  thin  and  careworn ;  and  something  of  a 
young  man's  vigour  and  hopefulness  seemed 
temporarily  impaired.  But,  as  it  happened, 
that  girlish  scrutiny  was  not  unperceived  by 
Archie.  In  a  moment,  he  was  on  the  alert. 
His  eyes  challenged  hers  boldly,  and  it  was 
Phillis  who  flushed  and  looked  conscious. 

It  was  as  though  he  said  to  her :  '  Ah  ! 
you  think  you  know  all  about  it.  But  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  to  be  sorry  for  me  ; 
you  do  not  know  what  a  man's  strength  can 
do.  And  I  am  determined  to  bear  this  by 
myself,  and  to  myself;  for  in  silence  there  is 
power.' 

It  certainly  seemed  as  though  a  new 
strength  had  come  to  Archie.  He  had  been 
a  man  who  had  been  prone  to  speak  much  of 
his  feelings.  Irritable  and  sensitive,  he  had 
demanded  much  sympathy  from  his  woman- 
kind. His  was  a  nature  that  craved  support 
in  his  work  ;  but  now,  not  even  to  Grace 
could  he  speak  of  this  trouble  that  had  be- 
fallen him. 

"Was  it  a  trouble,  after  all,  this  vague 
shadow  that    lay  about  his   path  ?     No   one 
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l)ut  he  himself  knew  the  sweetness  and 
graciousness  of  the  dream  that  had  come  to 
him.  It  had  only  been  a  dream  after  all  ; 
and  now  he  was  awake.  The  vision  he  had 
conjm-ed  up  to  himself  had  faded  into  un- 
reality. She  w^as  not  his  second  self — never 
by  look  or  word  had  he  wooed  her ;  she  was 
only  the  w^oman  he  could  have  loved.  This 
was  how  he  put  it ;  and  now  he  would  bury 
this  faint  hope  that  was  still-born — that  had 
never  had  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life. 
And  if  for  a  little  while  his  future  should  be 
cloudy  and  bereft  of  its  sunshine,  was  he  the 
only  one  to  whom  '  some  days  must  be  dark 
and  dreaiy '  ? 

Phillis's  unspoken  sympathy  drooped  under 
this  stern  repression ;  and  yet  in  her  heart 
she  reverenced  him  all  the  more  for  this 
moral  strength — for  there  is  nothing  a  true 
woman  abhors  more  than  w^eakness  in  a  man. 
After  this  silent  rebuff,  Archie  took  himself 
well  in  hand,  and  began  to  speak  of  other 
things ;  he  told  Mrs.  Cheyne,  being  certain 
now  of  her  interest,  of  his  sister's  intended 
marriage,  and  how  he  and  Mattie  were  going 
down  to  the  weddinof. 
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*  He  is  a  very  good  fellow,  this  intended 
brother-in-law  of  mine  —  a  sort  of  rough 
diamond ;  but  hardly  good  enough  for  Isabel/ 
he  said.  '  Oh  yes,  he  is  very  rich.  My 
poor  little  sister  will  have  her  head  turned  by 
all  her  magnificence ;  for  his  parents  are  so 
generous — they  quite  load  her  with  gifts.' 
And  he  smiled  to  himself  at  the  notion  of  the 
little  sister,  just  fresh  from  her  narrow  school- 
room life,  rejoicing  over  her  trousseau,  and  her 
handsome  house,  and  driving  away  from  the 
church  in  her  own  carriage.  No  wonder  his 
father  and  mother  were  pleased  ;  as  for  the 
bridegroom-elect,  Archie  spoke  of  him  with 
half  -  contemptuous  amusement.  *  Oh,  he 
was  a  good  fellow — no  one  wished  to  deny 
that ;'  but  there  was  a  want  of  culture  and 
polish  that  grated  upon  the  susceptibilities  of 
the  Oxford  fellow; 

Phillis  listened  with  undivided  interest — 
especially  when  he  mentioned  Grace. 

*  Mattie  and  I  are  in  hopes  that  we  shall 
bring  her  back  with  us  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
my  mother  has  promised  to  spare  her  at 
Christmas.'  This  time  he  addressed  himself 
to  Phillis. 
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'  Ob,  that  will  be  nice  for  you  !'  sbe  re- 
turned, a  little  eagerly.  *  You  bave  told  us 
so  much  about  ber,  tbat  I  quite  long  to  know 
ber.' 

*  I  sbould  say  you  would  suit  eacb  otber 
perfectly,'  be  rej^lied,  as  be  rose  to  take  bis 
leave.  '  Sometimes  you  remind  me  of  ber, 
Miss  Cballoner  ;  and  yet  you  are  not  really 
alike.  Good-bye,  if  I  do  not  see  you  again 
before  we  go  to  Leeds ;'  and  Pbillis  gave  bim 
ber  band,  and  a  cordial  smile. 

But  wben  be  bad  gone  out  of  tbe  room, 
bis  bostess  accompanying  bim — for  sbe  bad  a 
word  for  bis  private  ear — Pbillis  sat  down,  and 
tbougbt  over  tbose  last  words  witb  a  strange 
feeling  of  pleasure — '  Sometimes  you  remind 
me  of  ber,  Miss  Cballoner.'  Was  it  possible 
tbat  be  could  trace  any  resemblance  between 
ber  and  tbis  dearly  beloved  sister — tbis 
Grace,  wbom  be  seemed  to  regard  as  absolute 
perfection  ? 

'  Ob,  I  bope  sbe  will  come  !  I  am  sure 
we  sball  be  sucb  friends,'  sbe  said  to  berself  ; 
and  from  tbis  time  Pbillis  looked  anxiously 
for  Grace  Drummond's  arrival. 


CHAPTEK  V. 

'  A  MAN  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  HIS  OWN  THOUGHTS.' 


HEEE  were  great  rejoicings  in  the 
house  in  Lowcler  Street  on  the 
occasion   of    Isabel    Drummond's 


There  is  always  something  pathetic  in  the 
first  wedding  in  a  family — the  first  severing 
of  the  family  circle — the  first  break — the  first 
ingathering  of  new  interest.  But  when  there 
are  small  means,  and  seven  portionless 
daughters,  very  few  of  whom  could  be  said 
to  be  gifted  with  good  looks,  a  wealthy  son- 
in-law  must  indeed  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
blessing  from  Providence. 

That  Mr.  Drummond  did  so  regard  it,  was 
evident  from  the  jovial  good-humour  that  had 
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replaced  his  usual  moody  and  irritable  man- 
ner ;  while  his  wife's  beaming  face,  softened 
by  maternal  tenderness  for  the  child  who 
would  no  longer  share  the  daily  life  with 
them,  was  a  surprising  spectacle  to  those 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Drummond's  ordinary 
reserve  and  somewhat  severe  bearing.  But 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  this  occasion 
Mrs.  Drummond  was  a  happy  woman. 

The  tide  of  fortune,  long  so  adverse  to 
their  interests,  seemed  turning  in  their  favour 
at  last.  Archie  had  done  great  things  for 
himself,  and  the  mother's  eyes  rested  on  him 
proudly  as  he  performed  the  marriage  cere- 
mony for  his  young  sister,  the  gravity  of  his 
priestly  office  setting  him  apart,  as  it  were, 
for  her  reverence  as  well  as  love.  That 
Isabel  had  done  great  things  for  herself  also 
could  not  be  denied.  But  there  were  other 
causes  for  content  in  the  mother's  heart. 

Both  the  boys  were  doing  well.  Clyde 
had  been  articled  to  a  lawyer,  an  old  friend 
of  Mr.  Drummond's,  and  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  his  chief,  who  pronounced  him 
an  intelligent,  likely  lad,  and  as  sharp  as  a 
needle.     Fred   had   lately  obtained   a  clerk- 
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ship  in  an  old-established  house  in  Leeds, 
and  was  also  doing  well,  and  his  salary  was 
a  great  boon  to  the  straitened  household. 
Grace,  too,  was  doing  her  duty  vigorously, 
and  no  longer  vexed  her  mother's  soul  by  her 
drooping  looks  of  uncomplaining  discontent — 
that  silent  protest  of  many,  that  is  so  irritat- 
ing to  the  home-rule.  True,  it  might  be 
onl}^  the  quiescence  of  despair,  but  at  least 
she  veiled  it  decently  under  a  show  of  Spartan 
cheerfulness.  The  fox  of  bitterness  might 
gnaw,  but  she  drew  the  mantle  of  her  pride 
closer  round  her.  She  might  suffer  and  pine, 
like  a  caged  lark  in  her  narrow  cage,  but  at 
least  no  one,  not  even  Archie,  and  least  of 
all  her  mother,  should  guess  the  extent  of 
her  sufferings.  So  there  was  peace  in  Low- 
der  Street.  A  truce  had  silently  proclaimed 
itself  between  the  tw^o  strong  wills  of  the 
household ;  and,  touched  by  a  submission  that 
somehow  appealed  to  her  generosity,  Mrs. 
Drummond  was  secretly  revolving  schemes 
for  her  daughter's  future  happiness. 

'  Mothers  are  mothers,'  as  Nan  had  once 
sv\^eetly  said,  and  Mrs.  Drummond  w^as  no 
exception  to  the  rule.      She  could  be  hard  to 
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lier  own  flesh  and  blood — she  could  exact 
obedience  that  was  difficult  to  yield,  and 
sacrifices  that  cost  tears  in  plenty ;  but 
she  was  a  just  woman,  and  w'hen  the  right 
time  came,  she  knew  how  to  reward  such 
obedience. 

But  there  was  still  another  drop  that  filled 
the  maternal  cup  of  content  almost  to  over- 
flowing, and  of  this  she  spoke  to  Grace,  as 
they  w^ere  together  in  the  mother's  room, 
folding  up  the  bridal  finery.  The  little  bride 
had  just  driven  off,  all  tears  and  smiles. 
x\rchie  and  the  boys  had  started  ofl"  for  a  long 
walk.  Mattie  was  with  her  sisters  in  the 
small  ugly  enclosure  they  called  a  garden ; 
and  Grace  and  her  mother  had  gone  up  to 
shake  out  the  satin  dress  and  lay  it  between 
tissue-paper. 

'I  hope  she  will  be  happy,  poor  little 
dear !'  observed  Grace,  touching  tenderly  the 
Brussels  lace  veil ;  for  Isabel  had  been  her 
first  pupil  and  charge.  '  I  do  think  and 
believe  Ellis  is  really  very  fond  of  her.' 

*  Without  doubt  he  is.  His  manners  were 
all  your  father  and  I  could  wish.  What  a 
magnificent  present,  and  how  thoughtful,  his 
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bringing  those  diamond  ear-drops  just  the  last 
moment  !  Isabel  has  such  pretty  little  ears. 
He  is  as  proud  of  her  as  he  can  be.  And 
really,  she  looked  quite  lovely.  Take  care 
how  you  fold  that  veil,  Grace.  It  is  a  perfect 
beauty.' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  returned  Grace  meekly. 

She  was  ready  to  drop  with,  fatigue,  for  she 
had  been  up  since  six,  and  had  dressed  all  her 
sisters  one  after  another  in  their  pretty  brides- 
maids' dresses,  Mattie's  skill  as  a  lady's- 
maid  being  distrusted  even  by  Dottie.  But 
Mrs.  Drummond  was  not  satisfied,  and  took 
the  lace  out  of  her  hand. 

'  And,  Grace,  did  you  ever  see  anyone  so 
improved  as  Mattie  ?  Her  visit  to  Hadleigh 
is  doing  wonders  for  her.  Last  evening  I 
could  hardly  help  looking  at  her.  She  holds 
herself  so  much  better,  and  her  dresses  are 
so  pretty  and  well-made.  I  never  knew  before 
that  her  figure  was  so  nice.' 

*  Yes,  indeed ;  she  is  wonderfully  improved,' 
returned  Grace. 

But  she  said  the  words  mechanically.  Her 
mother's  speech  had  touched  a  sore  place  in 
her  memory.    She  knew  who  had  transformed 
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Mattie's  dowdiness  into  comeliness  and  neat- 
ness. She  might  be  an  ordinary  little  woman 
in  the  world's  opinion,  but  in  the  eyes  of  her 
family  she  was  quite  another  Mattie.  Those 
tasteful  dresses  had  been  made  by  those 
Challoners  of  whom  Mattie  spoke  so  much, 
and  Archie  so  little. 

Mrs.  Drummond,  who  had  not  noticed  her 
daughter's  sudden  abstraction,  went  on  in  the 
same  satisfied  tone. 

'  She  is  not  pretty,  of  course — no  one  could 
ever  call  Mattie  that  at  the  best  of  times  ; 
but  now  she  has  left  off  making  a  fright  of 
herself,  and  hunching  her  shoulders  with 
eyevy  word,  she  is  quite  passable-looking. 
I  am  glad  you  talked  her  out  of  being  a 
bridesmaid.  She  would  have  looked  absurd 
among  the  girls.  But  that  green  surah  just 
suited  her.  It  was  good  of  Archie  to  buy 
her  such  a  pretty  dress  :  and  yours  that  came 
from  Hadleigh  was  even  prettier,  and  wonder- 
fully well  made,  considering  they  had  only  a 
pattern  gown.' 

'  Yes ;  it  fitted  admirably ;'  but  Grace  spoke 
without  enthusiasm. 

Archie,  who  knew  her  tastes,  had  chosen  a 
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soft  creamy  stuff,  ^vhich  he  informed  Mattie 
must  be  trimmed  with  no  end  of  hice.  Phillis 
had  received  and  executed  the  order  with  such 
skill  and  discernment,  that  a  most  ravishing 
costume  had  been  produced.  But  Grace,  who 
had  her  own  ideas  on  the  subject  of  those 
'  Challoner  girls,'  had  received  the  gift  some- 
what coldly,  and  had  even  seemed  displeased 
when  her  father  pinched  her  ear  and  told  her 
that  Archie's  gown  had  transformed  her  into  a 
princess  fit  for  a  fairy-tale.  ^  And  there  is 
always  a  prince  in  that,  my  dear  —  eh, 
Gracie  ?'  continued  the  lucky  father,  who 
could  afford  to  laugh  when  one  of  the  seven 
daughters  had  got  a  husband.  But  Grace 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  jest.  She 
even  got  up  a  little  frown,  like  her  mother's  on 
similar  occasions. 

'Archie  is  so  generous,  dear  old  fellow!' 
continued  Mrs.  Drummond,  breaking  out 
afresh  after  a  minute's  interval,  as  she  skil- 
fully manipulated  the  veil.  '  That  is  what 
I  always  say.  There  never  was  such  a 
son  or  brother.  Do  you  think  he  is  over- 
working, Grace  ;  or  that  Mattie  really  looks 
after    him    well  ?     But    he    strikes    me    as 
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a    little    thin — and — yes — perhaps    a     little 
grave/ 

Grace's  lips  closed  with  an  expression  of 
pain.  But  her  mother  was  looking  at  her, 
and  she  must  answer. 

*  Well,  if  you  ask  me,  mother,'  she  returned, 
a  little  huskily,  *  I  do  not  think  xlrchie  looks 
very  well,  or  in  his  usual  spirits  ;  hut  I  am  sure 
Mattie  takes  good  care  of  him,'  she  continued, 
with  careful  veracity. 

'  Humph  !  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  endorsing 
my  opinion,'  replied  Mrs.  Drummond  thought- 
fully. '  I  hoped  you  would  say  it  was  my 
fancy ;  he  has  not  said  anything  to  you  that 
makes  you  uneasy/  with  a  touch  of  her  old 
sharpness,  remembering  that  Grace,  and  not 
she,  w^as  Archie's  confidante ;  but  Grace 
replied  so  quickly  and  decidedly : 

*  Oh  no,  mother,  we  have  not  exchanged 
a  word  together  since  he  and  Mattie  arrived,' 
that  her  maternal  jealousy  was  allayed. 

But  the  next  night,  when  she  was  alone 
with  him  for  a  few  minutes,  she  was  struck 
afresh  by  the  gi-avity  of  his  look  as  he  sat  by 
the  window,  pretending  to  read,  but  for  the 
last  half-hour  he  had  not  turned  his  page. 

46—2 
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'  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  my  son  !'  she 
said,  so  archly  and  abruptly,  that  Archie 
started,  and  his  brow  grew  crimson  at  finding 
himself  watched. 

*  Oh,  they  were  nothing  particular,'  he 
stammered;  and  then  he  said  something 
about  the  fineness  of  the  evening,  and  the 
possibility  of  his  father  coming  in  in  time  for 
a  long  walk. 

But  Mrs.  Drummond  was  not  to  be  put  off 
so  easily ;  she  left  her  seat,  where  she  had 
been  sewing  as  usual,  and  came  and  stood 
beside  him  a  moment.  He  would  have 
jumped  up  and  given  her  his  own  chair,  but 
she  pressed  his  shoulder  gently,  as  though  to 
forbid  the  movement. 

'  I  like  to  stand,  Archie.  Yes,  it  is  a 
lovely  evening;  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
ask  Grace,  and  not  your  father,  to  accompany 
you.  Grace  was  always  your  companion, 
you  know,  and  you  must  not  drop  old  habits 
too  suddenly ;'  then  Archie  saw  that  his 
avoidance  of  Grace  had  been  marked. 

*  Very  well,  I  will  ask  her,'  he  returned  ; 
but  he  showed  none  of  his  old  alacrity  and 
spirit  in  claiming  his  favourite. 
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Mrs.  Drummond  noticed  this ;  and  the 
shade  of  anxiety  on  her  face  grew  deeper. 

*  Archie,  you  are  not  quite  your  old  self 
with  Grace ;  and  I  am  sure  she  feels  it. 
What  has  come  between  you,  my  dear  T 

*  Why,  nothing,  mother;'  and  here  he  at- 
tempted a  laugh.  *  Grace  and  I  never  quarrel, 
as  you  know.' 

'  I  was  not  speaking  of  quarrelling,'  she 
returned,  in  a  graver  voice  ;  *  but  you  do  not 
seek  her  out  as  you  used.  Before,  v/hen  you 
arrived,  you  always  disappointed  me  by 
shutting  yourself  up  in  the  schoolroom, 
where  no  one  could  get  at  you;  and  now 
Grace  tells  me  she  has  not  had  a  word  with 
you  these  four  days.' 

'  Has  Grace  complained  of  me,  then  ?' 

*  You  know  Grace  never  complains  of  you. 
It  was  not  said  in  any  fault-finding  way. 
We  agreed  you  were  not  quite  yourself,  or 
in  your  usual  spirits ;  and  I  asked  her  the 
reason.  Tell  me,  my  son,  is  there  anything 
troubling  you  ?'  Archie  sat  silent.  Mrs. 
Drummond  w^as  so  rarely  demonstrative  to 
her  children  that  even  this  well-beloved  son 
had  never  heard  before  such  chords  of  tender- 
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ness  in  his  mother's  voice ;  and  looking  up, 
he  saw  her  keen  gray  eyes  were  softened 
and  moist  with  tears.  '  You  are  not  quite 
yourself,  Archie  —  not  quite  happy  T  she 
went  on. 

Then  he  took  counsel  with  himself;  and 
after  a  moment  he  answered  her  : 

'  No,  mother  ;  you  are  right.  I  am  not — 
not  quite  myself,  nor  quite  happy;  but  I 
mean  to  be  both  presently;'  and  then  he 
looked  up  in  her  face  pleadingly,  with  an 
expression  of  entreaty  that  went  to  her  heart, 
and  continued  :  '  But  my  own  mother  will 
not  pain  me  by  unnecessary  questions  that  I 
could  not  answer.'  And  then  she  knew  that 
his  will  was  that  she  should  be  silent. 

'Very  well,'  she  returned,  with  a  sigh. 
'  But  you  will  tell  me  one  thing — will  you 
not,  my  dear  ?  Is  it — is  it  quite  hopeless  T 
her  mother's  instinct,  like  that  of  the  Eastern 
Caliph,  immediately  suggesting  a  woman  in 
the  case. 

'  Quite — quite  hopeless — as  dead  as  this  ! ' 
bringing  down  his  hand  on  a  large  defunct 
moth.  ^  Talking  will  not  bring  to  life,  or 
help  a  man  to  carry  a  real  burthen.' 
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Then,  as  she  kissed  him,  she  knew  that 
his  pain  had  been  very  great,  but  that  he 
meant  to  bear  it  with  all  the  strength  he  could 
bring. 

Grace  went  up  to  prepare  for  her  walk 
that  evening  with  no  very  pleasurable  antici- 
pations. Her  mother  had  given  her  i\.rchie's 
message  in  due  form,  as  she  sat  somewhat 
sadly  by  the  schoolroom  window,  mending  a 
frock  Dottie  had  just  torn. 

^  Archie  w^ants  you  to  go  out  with  him, 
Grace,'  Mrs.  Drummond  said  as  she  came  in, 
in  her  usual  active  bustling  way.  '  The 
grass  never  grew  under  her  feet,'  as  she  was 
often  pleased  to  observe.  '  Loitering  and 
lagging  make  young  bones  grow  prematurely 
old,'  she  would  say,  coining  a  new  proverb 
for  the  benefit  of  lazy  Susie.  *  Never  measure 
your  footsteps  when  you  are  about  other 
people's  business,'  she  would  say  to  Laura, 
who  hated  to  be  hunted  up  from  her  employ- 
ment for  any  errand.  '  He  thinks  of  going 
over  to  Blackthorn  Farm,  as  it  is  so  fine ;  and 
the  walk  will  do  you  good,'  continued  Mrs. 
Drummond,  with  a  keen  look  at  her  daughter's 
pale    face.      '  Give    me    Dottie 's    frock — thai 
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little  monkey  is  always  getting  into  mischief/ 
But  Grace  yielded  her  task  reluctantly. 

*  Are  you  sure  he  wishes  me  to  go,  mother?' 

*  Quite  sure,'  was  the  brief  answer ;  but 
she  added  no  more. 

Silence  was  ever  golden  to  this  busy,  hard- 
working mother.  She  was  generally  sparing^ 
of  words.  Grace,  who  saw  that  her  mother 
was  bent  on  her  going,  made  no  further 
demur ;  but  as  she  put  on  her  walking-things, 
she  told  herself  that  Archie  was  only  making 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  was  so  little  eager 
for  her  society  that  he  had  not  sought  her 
himself,  but  had  sent  her  a  message.  Ever 
since  his  return,  no  light -springing  footsteps 
had  been  heard  on  the  uncarpeted  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  schoolroom.  He  had  forsaken 
their  old  haunt,  where  they  had  once  talked 
so  happily,  sitting  hand-in-hand  on  the  old 
window- seat. 

Grace  felt  herself  grievously  wounded. 
For  months  a  barrier  had  been  between  her 
and  Archie.  He  had  written  seldom;  and 
his  letters,  when  they  came,  told  her  nothing. 
In  manner  he  was  kindness  itself.  That  there 
was  no  change  in  his  affection  was  evident ; 
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but  the  key  to  his  confidence  was  mislaid. 
He  had  withdrawn  himself  into  some  inner 
citadel,  where  he  seemed  all  at  once  inacces- 
sible, and  her  sisterly  soul  was  vexed  within 
her. 

He  met  her  at  the  door  with  his  usual 
smile  of  welcome. 

'  That  is  right,  Grace ;  you  have  not  kept 
me  long  waiting/  he  said  pleasantly,  as  she 
came  towards  him  ;  and  then,  as  they  walked 
down  Lowder  Street,  he  commenced  talking 
at  once.  He  had  so  much  to  tell  her,  he 
said ;  and  here  Grace's  pulses  began  to  throb 
expectantly ;  but  the  eager  light  died  out  of 
her  face  when  he  went  on  to  retail  a  long 
conversation  he  had  had  with  his  mother  the 
previous  night.  Was  that  all  ?  she  thought. 
Was  the  longed-for  confidence  still  to  be  with- 
held ? 

Archie  did  not  seem  to  notice  her  silence ; 
he  rattled  on  volubly. 

*  I  think  w^e  were  hard  on  the  mother, 
Gracie,  you  and  I,'  he  said.  *  After  all,  I 
believe  she  was  right  in  not  giving  us  our 
own  way  in  the  spring.' 

^  I  am  glad  you  think  so,'  replied  Grace 
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coldly.  Archie  winced  at  her  tone,  but  re- 
covered himself,  and  went  on  gaily : 

*  It  does  one  good  sometimes  to  have  one's 
wishes  crossed ;  and,  after  all,  it  was  only 
fair  poor  Mattie,  being  the  eldest,  should 
have  her  turn.  She  does  her  best,  poor  little 
soul !  and,  though  I  find  her  terribly  trying 
sometimes,  I  can  hold  out  pretty  patiently 
imtil  Christmas;  and  then  mother  herself 
suggested  that  you  should  take  her  place  at 
the  Vicarage.' 

'  I !  oh  no,  Archie  !'  and  here  the  colour 
flushed  over  Grace's  face,  and  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears.  The  news  was  so  unexpected — 
so  overwhelming.  Another  time  the  sweet- 
ness of  it  would  have  filled  her  with  rapture. 
But  now  !  '  Oh  no,  no  !'  she  cried,  in  so 
vehement  a  tone  that  her  brother  turned  in 
surprise,  and  something  of  her  meaning  came 
home  to  him. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  he  said  deprecatingly. 
*  I  have  not  finished  yet  what  I  want  to  say. 
Mother  said  Mattie  was  greatly  improved  by 
her  visit,  and  that  she  was  infinitely  obliged 
to  me  for  yielding  to  her  wish.  She  told  me 
plainly  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  spared 
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you  before — that  yon  were  her  right-hand 
■with  the  girls,  and  that  even  now  your  loss 
w^ould  be  great.' 

'  I  do  not  mean  to  leave  mother/  returned 
Orace,  in  a  choked  voice. 

*  Not  if  I  want  you,  and  ask  you  to  come  ?' 
he  replied,  with  reproachful  tenderness. 
'  Why,  Grace,  what  has  become  of  our  old 
compact  ?' 

'  You  do  not  need  me  now,'  she  faltered, 
hardly  able  to  speak  without  weeping. 

'  We  will  talk  of  that  by-and-by,'  was  the 
somewhat  impatient  answer.  '  Just  at  this 
minute  I  want  to  tell  you  all  the  mother  said 
on  the  subject.  Facts  before  feelings,  please,' 
with  a  touch  of  sarcasm ;  but  he  pointed  it 
with  a  smile.  *  You  see,  Grace,  Isabel's 
marriage  makes  a  difference.  There  is  one 
girl  off  my  father's  hands.  And  then  the 
boys  are  doing  so  w^ell.  Mother  thinks  that 
in  another  three  months  Clara  may  leave  the 
schoolroom ;  she  will  be  seventeen  then, 
and,  as  Ellis  has  promised  her  a  course  of 
music  lessons,  to  develop  her  one  talent, 
you  may  consider  her  off  your  hands.' 

'  Clara  will  never  do  me  credit,'  returned 
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his  sister  mournfully ;  *  she  works  steadily 
and  takes  pains,  but  she  was  never  as  clever 
as  Isabel/ 

*  No ;  she  is  no  shining  light,  as  mother 
owns ;  but  she  will  play  beautifully,  if  she  be 
properly  trained.  Well,  as  to  the  other  girls, 
it  appears  that  my  father  has  decided  to  accept 
my  offer  of  sending  Susie  to  a  first-class 
boarding-school ;  and  as  he  has  determined  to 
do  the  same  for  Laura,  there  is  only  Dottie 
for  Mattie  to  manage  or  mismanage.  So  you 
see,  Gracie,  your  schoolroom  drudgery  is 
over.  Mother  herself,  by  her  own  will,  has 
opened  the  prison-doors.' 

He  spoke  in  a  light  jesting  tone,  but  Grace 
answered  almost  passionately : 

'  I  tell  you  no,  Archie  !  I  no  longer  wish  it 
so :  it  is  too  late — things  are  now  quite 
different.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  he  returned,  with  a 
long  steady  look  that  seemed  to  draw  out  her 
words  in  spite  of  her  resolve  not  to  speak 
them. 

'  I  mean  that  things  are  changed — that  you 
no  longer  need  me,  or  wish  me  to  live  with 
you.' 
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*I  need  you  more/  he  returned  calmly; 
*  perhaps  I  have  never  needed  you  so  much. 
As  for  living  with  me,  is  it  your  desire  to  con- 
demn me  to  an  existence  of  perfect  loneli- 
ness ? — for  after  Christmas  Mattie  leaves  me. 
You  are  mysterious,  Grace ;  you  are  not  your 
old  self.* 

'  Oh,  it  is  you  that  are  not  yourself ! '  she 
retorted,  in  a  tone  of  grief.  '  Why  have  you 
avoided  me  ?  why  do  you  withhold  your  con- 
fidence ?  why  do  your  letters  tell  me  nothing  ? 
and  then  you  come,  and  are  still  silent.' 

'  What  is  it  that  you  would  have  me  tell 
you  ?'  he  asked ;  but  this  time  he  did  not  look 
her  in  the  face. 

'  I  would  know  this  thing  that  has  come 
between  us,  and  robbed  me  of  your  confidence. 
You  are  ill  at  ease — you  are  unhappy,  Archie  ! ' 
but  he  was  still  silent.  *  You  have  never  kept 
a  trouble  from  me  before  ;  it  was  always  I 
who  shared  your  hopes  and  fears.' 

'  You  may  still  share  them.  I  am  not 
changed,  as  you  imagine,  Grace.  All  that  I 
can  tell  you  I  will,  even  if  you  demand  in 
that  ^*  money-or-your-life  "  style,  as  you  are 
doing  now,'  trying  to  turn  it  off  with  a  jest. 
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'  Oh,  Archie  !' 

^  "Well,  what  of  Archie  now  ?' 

'  That  you  should  laugh  away  my  words  ! 
you  have  never  done  that  before/ 

'  Very  well,  I  will  be  serious ;  nay,  more,  I 
will  be  solemn.  Grace,  I  forbid  you  ever  to 
mention  this  thing  again,  on  pain  of  my  bitter 
displeasure  !' 

Then,  as  she  looked  at  him,  too  much 
startled  to  answer,  he  went  on  : 

'  A  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  thoughts, 
if  he  choose  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  his 
Maker.  There  are  some  things  with  which 
even  you  may  not  meddle,  Grace.  What  if 
my  life  holds  a  grief  which  I  would  bury 
from  all  eyes  but  my  own  ?  would  you  tear 
up  the  clods  with  unhallowed  fingers  ?  To  no 
living  person  but  my  Saviour ' — and  here 
Archie  looked  up  with  reverent  eyes — '  will  I 
speak  of  this  thing.'  Then  she  clung  to  his 
arm,  and  her  tears  flowed  over  her  cheeks. 

'  Oh,  Archie  !  forgive  me,  forgive  me  !  I 
never  meant  to  hurt  you  like  this ;  I  will  not 
say  another  word  V 

'You  have  not  hurt  me,'  he  returned, 
striving    after   his    old    manner,    *  except    in 
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refusing  to  live  with  me.  I  am  lonely  enough, 
God  knows !  and  a  sister  who  understands 
me,  and  with  whom  I  could  have  sympathy, 
would  be  a  great  boon/ 

*  Then  I  will  come,'  she  replied,  drying  her 
eyes.     '  If  you  want  me,  I  will  come,  Archie.' 

'  I  do  want  you ;  and  I  have  never  told 
you  anything  but  the  truth.  But  you  must 
come  and  be  happy,  my  dear.  I  want  you, 
yourself,  and  not  a  grave,  reticent  creature 
who  has  gone  about  the  house  the  last  few 
days  looking  at  me  askance,  as  though  I  had 
committed  some  deadly  sin.' 

Then  the  dimple  showed  itself  in  Grace's 
cheek. 

'  Have  I  really  been  so  naughty,  Archie  ?' 

*  Yes,  you  have  been  a  very  shadowy  sort 
of  Grace  ;  but  I  give  you  full  absolution,  only 
don't  go  and  do  it  any  more ;'  and  as  she 
looked  at  him,  with  her  eyes  full  of  sorrowful 
yearning,  he  went  on  hastily :  *  Oh,  I  am  all 
right,  and  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  I 
am  like  the  dog  in  iE sop's  fable,  who  mistook 
the  shadow  for  the  substance.  A  poor  sort 
of  dog,  that  fellow.  Well,  is  your  poor  little 
mind  at  rest,  Gracie  ?'  and  the  tone  in  which 
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she  said  '  Yes '  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he 
turned  their  talk  into  another  channel. 

When  Mrs.  Drummond  saw  her  daughter's 
face  that  evening,  she  knew  the  cloud  had 
passed  between  the  brother  and  sister. 

Grace  followed  her  to  her  room  thafc  night 
— a  thing  she  had  not  done  for  months. 

'  Mother,  I  must  thank  you  for  being  so 
good  to  us,'  she  began  impulsively,  as  soon 
as  she  had  crossed  the  threshold. 

'  How  have  I  been  good  to  you,  Grace  T 
observed  her  mother  calmly,  as  she  unfastened 
her  brooch.  '  Of  course  I  have  always  tried 
to  be  good  to  my  children,  although  they  do 
not  seem  to  think  so.' 

*  Ah,  but  this  is  very  special  goodness  ;  and 
I  am  more  grateful  than  I  can  say.  Are  you 
sure  you  will  be  able  to  spare  me,  mother  T 

'  After  Christmas — oh  yes  ;  things  will  be 
possible  then.  If  I  remember  rightly  I  had 
to  endure  some  very  bitter  words  from  you  on 
this  very  subject.  I  hope  you  will  do  justice 
to  my  judgment  at  that  time.' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  with  downcast  eyes.  '  I  am 
afraid  Archie  and  I  were  very  wilful.' 

'  You  were  wilful,  Grace  ' — for  Mrs.  Drum- 
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mond  never  suffered  anyone  to  find  fault  with 
lier  son  in  her  hearing — '  you,  who  ought  to 
have  known  better.  And  yet  I  do  beheve 
that,  but  for  my  determination  to  enforce  the 
right  thing,  you  would  have  left  your  post, 
and  all  your  duties,  because  Archie  wanted 
you.' 

*  I  was  wrong.  I  see  that  plainly.' 
'  Yes,  you  were  wrong ;  for  a  long  time 
you  bore  yourself  towards  me  as  no  daughter 
ought  to  bear  herself  to  her  mother.  You 
angered  me  sorely,  Grace,  because  I  saw  you 
were  hardening  yourself  against  me,  only 
because  I  insisted  that  no  child  of  mine 
should  neglect  her  duty.' 

'  Mother,    surely   I    am    humbling    myself 
now  ?' 

'  True ;  but  how  long  have  I  waited  for 
this  confession  ?  Night  after  night,  I  have 
said  to  myself,  ''  Surely  Grace  will  come  and 
tell  me  that  she  feels  herself  in  the  wrong!" 
But  no  such  words  came.  At  last  I  ceased  to 
hope  for  them  ;  and  now  at  this  eleventh  hour 
you  can  hardly  expect  me  to  show  much  joy 
at  hearing  them  spoken.' 

Then  Grace's  head   drooped,  and  she  was 
VOL.  III.  47 
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silent.  She  knew  she  deserved  all  these  hard 
words,  bitter  as  they  were  to  bear ;  but  Mrs. 
Drummond  had  said  her  say. 

'  Well,  well — better  late  than  never  ;  and 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  Next  time 
you  will  understand  me  better,  Grace.' 

Then,  as  her  mother  kissed  her,  Grace 
knew  that  her  sin  was  condoned.  Never- 
theless, as  she  left  the  room  a  few  minutes 
later,  her  heart  was  not  quite  so  light  in  her 
bosom  ;  she  felt  her  mother  had  been  just, 
but  hardly  generous. 

'  I  thought  mothers  forgave  more  easily,' 
she  said  to  herself,  in  somewhat  aggrieved 
fashion.  She  had  no  idea  that  her  mother 
was  equally  disappointed. 

Mrs.  Drummond  was  a  hard  but  not  an 
unloving  woman ;  and  she  would  have  liked 
more  demonstration  from  her  daughters.  If 
Grace,  for  example,  instead  of  all  those 
words,  would  have  thrown  herself  into  her 
arms,  and  owned  herself  in  the  wrong,  with  a 
childlike  pleading  for  forgiveness,  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond would  have  felt  herself  satisfied,  and 
would  have  pressed  her  to  her  bosom  with  a 
loving  word  or  two   that  Grace  w^ould  have 
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remembered  when  her  mother  was  in  her 
grave.  But  such  outward  forms  of  tender- 
ness were  not  possible  to  Mrs.  Drummond's 
daughters — for  in  such  matters  we  must  reap 
as  we  sow ;  and  Mrs.  Drummond's  manner 
hardly  merited  softness.  For  there  are 
mothers  and  mothers  ;  and  the  world  must 
produce  its  Drummonds  and  Challoners  until 
the  end  of  time. 


47- 


CHAPTEK  VI. 


ABOUT  NOTHING  PARTICULAR. 


St  was  as  well  that  Grace  had  had 
this  talk  with  her  brother  ;  for, 
during  the  two  days  that  remained 
of  his  brief  visit,  they  were  not  alone  together 
until  the  last  half  hour  before  his  departure. 
The  young  Vicar  had  to  return  for  his  Sunday 
duties;  but  Mattie  remained  behind  for  another 
week.  Archie,  indeed,  had  once  sought  her 
in  his  old  fashion — running  up  to  the  school- 
room for  a  chat  ;  but  Susie  had  been  there 
all  the  time.  In  former  days,  Archie  would 
have  sent  her  away  with  blunt  peremptori- 
ness ;  but  now  he  seemed  well  content  to 
have  her  there.  He  had  no  secrets  to  dis- 
cuss,   as    he    sat    in    his    old    place    in    the 
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window-seat ;  yet  Grace  was  too  bappy  to  see 
him  there  to  find  fault  with  his  discourse. 

But  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  she 
had  come  down  early  to  pour  out  his  coffee. 
He  had  bidden  his  mother  good-bye  in  her 
room ;  but  he  knew  that,  in  spite  of  the 
earliness  of  the  hour,  Grace  would  be  in  her 
place  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

*  Well,  Grace,'  he  said,  entering  with  his 
travelling-plaid  over  his  arm,  '  so  it  is  to  be 
good-bye  until  Christmas.' 

'  Yes,'  she  returned,  looking  at  him  with  a 
sort  of  wistfulness  ;  '  but  the  time  will  pass 
quickly  now.  It  is  so  nice  to  think  that  we 
shall  begin  our  new  year  together;'  and,  as 
her  brother  checked  an  involuntary  sigh,  she 
went  on  eagerly :  '  If  you  knew  how  happy  I 
am  about  it !  It  will  be  something  to  wake 
every  morning  and  know  you  are  not  a 
hundred  miles  off — that  when  I  come  down 
to  breakfast  I  shall  find  you  there — that  I 
shall  be  able  to  talk  to  you  as  much  as  I 
like  ;  and  as  for  work,  why  it  will  be  play 
to  me  to  work  for  you,  Archie  !' 

*  Of  course  I  know  that,'  rather  mis- 
chievously. 
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^I  would  work  for  you  like  a  servant — 
would  I  not,  dear  ?  I  mean  to  be  ever  so 
good  to  you.  Your  friends  shall  be  my 
friends ;  your  likes  and  dislikes  shall  be  mine 
too/ 

'  Why^  Gracie,'  he  said,  humouring  her, 
*  this  is  more  than  a  wife  would  do  for  me  !' 

'  Ah  !  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  from  a 
sister,'  she  returned  earnestly.  '  When  you 
bring  home  3^our  wife,  Archie,  I  mean  to  be 
good  to  her  too.  I  shall  have  to  leave  you 
then,  and  come  back  here ;  but  if  you  are 
happy,  I  shall  not  be  miserable.'  But  he 
interrupted  her  a  little  impatiently. 

'  What  put  such  nonsense  into  your  head  ? 
— I  shall  never  marry.  We  shall  be  a  pattern 
of  old  bachelor  brother  and  maiden  sister;' 
and  then  he  pushed  away  his  plate,  and  went 
to  the  window.  '  Is  it  not  Mrs.  Carlyle  who 
quotes  that  quaint  old  story  about  some  one 
who  always  thanked  God  ''for  the  blessings 
that  passed  over  his  or  her  head  "  ?  Is  not 
that  a  curious  idea,  when  one  comes  to  think 
it  out  ?  Fancy  thanking  heaven  really  and 
seriously  for  all  our  disappointed  hopes  and 
plans — for  ''the   blessings  that  go  over  our 
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heads  "  !  It  would  be  a  new  clause  in  our 
petitions — eh,  Gracie  ?' 

*  Why,  yes,'  she  replied,  as  she  came  and 
stood  near  him.  '  I  am  afraid  I  could  never 
say  that  from  my  heart.' 

'  It  is  not  easy,'  he  returned  quietly  ;  '  but 
I  do  not  know  that  we  ought  to  give  up  try- 
ing, for  all  that ;'  and  then  his  manner 
changed,  and  he  put  his  arm  round  her  in  his 
old  fashion.  '  Eecollect,  I  want  you  very 
much,  Grace ;  your  coming  will  make  me  far 
happier.  Mattie  only  touches  the  outside  of 
things ;  I  want  some  one  near  me  who  can 
go  deeper  than  that — who  will  help  me  with 
real  work,  and  put  up  with  my  bad  humours  : 
for  I  am  a  man  who  is  very  liable  to  dis- 
couragement ;'  and,  when  he  had  said  this, 
he  bade  her  good-bye. 

It  was  a  comfort  to  Archie  to  find  himself 
hard  at  work  again.  The  few  days  of  idleness 
had  been  irksome  to  him.  Now  he  could 
throw  himself  without  stint  or  limit  into  his 
pastoral  labours,  walking  miles  of  country 
road  until  he  was  weary,  and  planning  new 
outlets  for  the  feverish  activity  that  seemed  to 
stimulate  him  to  fresh  efforts. 
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People  began  to  talk  of  the  young  Vicar. 
His  sermons  were  clianged  somehow.  There 
was  more  in  them — '  Less  of  the  husk,  and 
more  of  the  kernel,'  as  Miss  Middleton  once 
remarked  rather  pithily. 

They  were  wonderfully  brief  discourses ; 
but  whereas  they  had  once  been  elegant  and 
somewhat  scholarly  productions,  they  were 
now  earnest  and  even  pungent.  If  the 
sentences  were  less  carefully  compiled,  more 
rough-hewn,  and  deficient  in  polish,  there 
was  matter  in  them  that  roused  people  and 
made  them  think. 

'  I  never  could  remember  Mr.  Drummond's 
sermons  before,'  Dulce  once  observed,  ^  but 
now  I  can  recollect  whole  sentences  quite 
nicely.' 

Phillis,  to  whom  she  spoke,  assented 
by  a  nod.  If  she  had  chosen,  she  could 
have  admitted  the  fact  that  she  could  re- 
member not  sentences,  but  the  entire  sermon 
itself.  In  secret  she  marvelled  also  at  the 
change. 

'  He  is  more  in  earnest,'  she  would  say  to 
herself.  '  He  preaches  now,  not  from  the  out- 
side, but  from  the  inside  of  things ;  from  his 
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own  experience,  not  from  other  people's.  That 
makes  the  difference.' 

And  to  Nan,  who  was  her  other  conscience, 
she  said  one  day,  when  they  were  discussing 
this  subject : 

'I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  about 
sermons  lately.  I  wish  I  could  publish  the 
result  of  my  cogitation.  I  feel  inclined  to 
write  a  pamphlet,  and  entitle  it,  ''  Hints  to 
the  Clergy."     I  think  it  would  take  vastly.' 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  they  were 
sitting  together  on  their  favourite  boulder, 
Phillis  had  christened  it  her  '  thinking-stone.* 

'  I  never  think  to  more  purpose  than  when 
I  am  sitting  here,'  she  would  say. 

Nan,  vAio  w-as  looking  out  to  sea  rather 
dreamily,  intent  on  her  usual  vision,  Dick, 
roused  herself  at  this,  and  began  to  smile  in  a 
lofty  way. 

*  You  think  yourself  very  clever,  Phillis, 
and  so  do  I ;  but  sermons  are  hardly  in  your 
province,  my  dear.' 

Phillis  shook  her  head  gravely.  She  dis- 
sented from  this  view  of  the  case. 

*  Common-sense  is  in  everyone's  province,' 
she  persisted.     *  I  am  a  practical  woman,  and 
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some  of  my  hints  would  be  valuable.  Sermons 
are  failures,  Nan.  They  go  over  people's 
heads  like  a  flight  of  badly  shot  arrows. 
Does  not  Goulburn  say  that  ?  Now  and  then 
one  touches  the  mark.  When  they  are  all 
let  fly  hither  and  thither  and  anyhow,  the 
preacher  shuts  up  his  book,  and  his  hearers 
cease  to  yawn.' 

'  Oh,  Phillis,  how  absurd  you  are  !  Sup- 
pose Mr.  Drummond  were  to  hear  you  ?' 

'  I  should  have  no  objection.  But  Nan, 
seriously,  do  you  not  notice  how  formal  and 
cut-and -dried  most  sermons  are  ?  They  come 
round  regularly,  like  Sunday.  People  have 
to  bear  being  preached  at,  and  so  the  unfor- 
tunate parson  must  hammer  it  out  of  his  head 
somehow.  He  picks  out  his  text,  writes  out 
his  composition,  drags  in  his  learning  by  the 
ear,  and  delivers  it  in  his  best  fashion ;  and 
people  listen  to  it  politely,  and  the  best- 
behaved  do  not  yawn.' 

*  Phillis,  you  are  positively  irreverent — I 
am  shocked  at  you  !' 

*  On  the  contrary — I  am  very  reverent. 
Well,  in  my  '*  Hints  to  the  Clergy"  I  would 
say   first,   ^'  Never  preach  what  you   do  not 
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feel  yourself,  or  the  current  of  electricity  or 
sympathy,  or  whatever  it  is  that  communicates 
between  preacher  and  people,  will  be  checked 
or  impeded.  Do  not  preach  out  of  the  book  ; 
we  can  read  that  for  ourselves.  Preach  out 
of  your  own  head,  and  your  own  experience, 
just  as  much  or  as  little  as  you  can/'  Bless 
you,'  continued  Phillis,  in  a  wise,  half-sad 
tone,  *  half  the  pulpits  would  be  empty — we 
should  get  sometimes  no  sermons  at  all !' 

This  was  too  much  for  Nan's  simplicity. 

'But  people  would  be  so  disappointed,'  she 
observed  plaintively.  '  All  the  middle-aged 
people  like  sermons.' 

*  It  would  not  hurt  them  to  be  disappointed 
sometimes.  They  would  appreciate  the  real 
thing  all  the  more  when  it  came.  It  is  as 
well  to  go  without  food  altogether  as  to  be 
fed  on  husks.  After  all,  people  forget  that 
they  come  to  church  to  say  their  prayers  all 
together,  and  sing  glorias.' 

'  That  is  very  nicely  said,  dear,'  was  Nan's 
admiring  comment  on  this. 

But  Phillis  waved  aside  the  praise.  She 
was  quite  in  earnest. 

'  But  if  I  were   speaking  to   one  of  these 
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real  and  not  make-believe  preachers,  I  would 
say  to  liim,  ''  Never  be  discouraged.  Say 
what  you  have  got  to  say ;  if  you  really  feel  it 
and  mean  it,  some  one  will  feel  it  too.  You 
can't  see  into  people's  hearts,  and  a  good 
thing  too,  my  friend.  But  '  the  arrow  at  the 
venture  '  may  tell — some  one  may  be  hit 
between  the  joints  of  the  armour."  There, 
come  along,  you  shall  have  more  of  my  hints 
another  time.  I  have  said  vay  say  for  the 
present.'  And  Phillis  rose  from  the  boulder, 
with  her  eyes  bright  and  kindled  by  some 
moving  thought,  and  went  down  to  the  edge 
of  the  water,  and  watched  a  seagull  dipping 
towards  the  shore  in  the  midst  of  the  windy 
lights ;  while  Nan,  marvelling  at  her  unusual 
earnestness,  followed  more  slowly. 

The  Challoners  were  holding  up  their  heads 
in  the  place  now.  There  was  no  denying 
that.  By  the  people  at  the  Vicarage  and  the 
"White  House  they  were  owned  and  regarded 
as  equals.  Mrs.  Cheyne  made  no  secret  of 
her  affection  for  Phillis  ;  and  she  was  full  of 
kindness  also  to  Nan  and  Dulce.  It  was 
their  own  fault  if  they  declined  her  frequent 
invitations.     But  there  was  one  person  who 
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refused  to  hold  out  the  hand  of  amity  to  the 
eccentric  new-comers. 

Colonel  Middleton  still  shook  his  white 
head,  and  delivered  his  protest  into  his 
daughter's  ear.  Ehzabeth  declared  laugh- 
ingly, *  that  the  Challoner  girls  were  to  her 
father  what  a  red  rag  is  to  a  bull.'  He  never 
met  one  of  them  without  coming  home  and 
relieving  his  mind,  as  he  called  it.  '  My 
father  is  dying  to  know  them,'  she  would  say 
to  Mr.  Drummond.  '  He  has  fallen  in  love 
with  them  all — mother  and  daughters  too  ; 
but  he  is  denying  himself  an  introduction  for 
a  certain  reason.'  But  though  Archie  looked 
curious  and  questioned  her  very  closely,  she 
chose  to  be  provoking  and  say  no  more. 

It  was  Colonel  Middleton  who  at  last  en- 
lightened the  young  man. 

They  were  walking  from  the  town  together. 
The  Colonel  was  carrying  his  stick  musket- 
wise  over  his  shoulder,  and  had  the  Yicar  by 
the  arm,  when  Phillis  and  Dulce  came  out  of 
the  gateway  of  the  White  House.  As  the 
girls  passed  Archie  they  smiled  at  him  and 
nodded,  and  Phillis,  in  a  pretty  w^ay  she 
had,  waved  her  hand;   and  then  they  went 
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on  rapidly  towards  the  Friary.  As  tliey  did 
so  Colonel  Middleton  groaned,  and  touched 
his  companion's  arm  impressively. 

'  There  now,  Drummond,  did  you  ever  see 
girls  with  a  better  carriage — heads  up — light 
springy  step  ?  Why,  it  is  a  pleasure  even  to 
an  old  fellow  like  myself  to  watch  them. 
Fancy  that  taller  one  on  horseback  in  the 
Eow !  Why,  she  would  cut  out  half  the 
girls.  And  to  think  that  one  dare  not  notice 
them  ;'  and  he  struck  his  stick  into  the  ground 
almost  angrily. 

Archie  smiled — he  could  not  help  it.  The 
Colonel  was  so  whimsical  in  his  wrath. 

'  They  have  plenty  of  notice  from  the  folk 
at  the  White  House,'  he  returned  quietly. 

'  Ah,  Cheyne  was  always  a  bit  of  a 
Eadical,  and  madam  is  no  better.  They  can 
do  as  they  like,  without  being  afraid  of  con- 
sequences. But  that  is  not  my  case  ;'  and, 
as  Archie  looked  at  him  rather  mystified,  he 
went  on :  *  Bless  me,  you  do  not  suppose  I 
am  afraid  of  knowing  them  for  my  own  sake  ? 
Elizabeth  tells  me  that  she  is  intimate  with 
them.  But  that  is  not  my  business,  so  long 
as  she    does    not    have    them    at   Brooklyn. 
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''We  must  draw  the  line  there,  Elizabeth,'* 
I  said.  "  If  you  choose  to  visit  your  dress- 
makers it  is  not  for  me  to  prevent  you ;  you 
are  old  enough  to  select  your  own  friends,  so 
3^ou  may  be  as  eccentric  as  you  like.  But 
your  brother  is  coming  home.  Young  men 
are  young  men ;  and  I  do  not  choose  to 
expose  Hammond  to  such  temptations."  ' 

'  Oh,  Hammond !  That  is  your  son,  I 
suppose  ?'  asked  Archie,  who  was  much 
amused  at  the  Coloners  earnestness. 

*  Yes ;  my  boy  Hammond  !  the  finest 
fellow  in  the  regiment,  though  I  say  it,  who 
should  not.  Do  you  think  that  I,  his  father, 
would  expose  him  to  such  danger  as  to  throw 
him  into  the  society  of  a  set  of  fascinating 
young  women,  who  have  chosen  to  emanci- 
pate themselves  from  all  conventionality,  and 
who  call  themselves — stuff  and  rubbish  ! — 
dressmakers.' 

'  Not  call  themselves  so  ;  they  are  excel- 
lent dressmakers !'  was  Archie's  somewhat 
malicious  reply. 

'  All  the  more  reason  that  my  son  should 
not  know  them  !'  thundered  the  old  man. 
*  What,  sir  !  an  officer  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
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regiments — the  son  and  grandson  of  officers — 
is  such  a  one  to  be  mixed  up  with  a  family 
that  has  lost  caste — to  flirt  with  or  make  love 
to  girls  who  are  not  above  making  gowns  for 
my  butcher's  wife  ?     Before  Hammond  does 

such    a    thing    as    that '    and    here  the 

Colonel  paused  from  excess  of  emotion. 

'  You  are  perfectly  right  to  defend  your 
son  from  such  danger/  returned  the  young 
clergyman,  with  covert  sarcasm.  '  In  your 
case  I  should  probably  feel  the  same.  But, 
in  my  position,  being  intimate  with  those 
ladies  of  whom  you  speak,  and  having  had 
good  opportunity  to  form  my  opinions  of 
them,  I  cannot  help  saying,  in  their  defence, 
that  even  your  son,  excellent  officer  as  he 
is — and,  I  am  sure,  a  most  worthy  young 
man — would  scarcely  be  dishonoured  by  an 
alliance  with  the  finest  young  gentlewomen 
I  ever  met !'  and,  as  he  said  this,  with 
all  due  gravity,  Archie  released  his  arm,  and, 
with  a  farewell  nod,  went  off,  leaving  the 
Colonel,  open-mouthed  and  gasping  with 
astonishment,  at  his  own  gate. 

Elizabeth  met  him  on  the  threshold. 

'  Oh,  father,  why  did  you  not  bring  Mr. 
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Drummond  in  ?'  she  said  reproachfully ;   '  it 
is  so  long  since  he  has  paid  us  a  visit/ 

'Poor  Drummond!'  replied  the  Colonel, 
with  a  mournful  shake  of  his  head  ;  '  it  is 
just  as  I  thought.  He  has  almost  owned  it, 
in  fact.  He  is  seriously  smitten  with  one  of 
those  Challoner  girls,  and  before  long  there 
will  be  a  wedding  in  the  place.' 

'  Now,  father,  this  is  just  one  of  your 
whimsies/  replied  Elizabeth  placidly.  '  Mr. 
Drummond  is  going  to  have  his  favourite 
sister,  Grace,  to  live  with  him  and  keep  his 
house.  He  told  me  so  himself;  and  that 
does  not  look  as  though  he  expected  to  bring 
home  a  wife.  So  you  may  just  put  this  idea 
out  of  your  head.'  But,  though  Elizabeth 
was  well  aware  of  the  truth  of  her  words,  that 
no  new  mistress  was  to  come  to  the  Vicarage, 
still  her  fine  sympathy  and  unerring  woman's 
divination  had  read  the  meaning  of  the  young 
Vicar's  clouded  brow,  and  she  knew  that  he, 
too,  had  to  try  and  be  grateful  for  '  the 
blessings  that  went  over  his  head.' 

Archie's  grand  and  somewhat  heroic  speech 
failed  in  its  effect,  as  far  as  the  Colonel  was 
concerned.      Elizabeth    was  right   in   saying 

VOL.  III.  48 
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her  father  was  longing  to  know  the  Challoners, 
The  old  man's  fancy  had  been  mightily  taken 
by  the  girls ;  but  for  Hammond,  for  his  boy's 
sake,  he  was  capable  of  any  amount  of  self- 
denial.  Once  he  was  sorely  tempted  to  give 
in.  When  turning  the  corner  of  the  Braid- 
wood  Eoad,  not  far  from  his  own  house,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  his  daughter,  who  was 
standing  on  the  side-path  talking  to  Dulce. 

Dulce,  who  always  seemed  a  sort  of  re- 
flection and  shadow  of  her  sisters,  and  who 
withdrew  somewhat  in  the  background,  ob- 
scured a  little  by  Nan's  beauty  and  Phillis's 
sprightliness,  was  nevertheless  in  her  way  a 
most  bewitching  little  maiden. 

'There  comes  my  father!'  observed 
Elizabeth  tranquilly,  never  doubting  that  he 
would  join  them ;  and  Dulce  looked  up,  a 
little  shy  and  fluttered,  from  under  her  broad- 
brimmed  hat — for  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
the  Colonel,  with  his  white  moustache,  and 
kindly  inquisitive  eyes.  He  was  a  sort  of 
hero  in  her  fancy ;  and  Dulce  loved  heroes — 
especially  when  they  wore  a  medal. 

Colonel  Middleton  saw  the  little  girl 
dimpling   and    blushing    with    pleasure,    and 
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his  old  heart  thumped  a  little  with  excitement 
and  the  conflict  of  feeling ;  the  innocent 
child-look  appealed  to  his  fatherly  sympathies. 
There  was  a  moment's  wavering  ;  then  he 
lifted  his  white  hat,  with  a  muttered  '  Good- 
morning/  and  the  next  minute  he  was  walk- 
ing on  with  squared  shoulders  and  tremendous 
energy. 

Poor  little  Dulce's  lip  quivered  with  dis- 
appointment ;  she  thought  it  hard,  when 
other  people  were  so  kind  to  them.  Elizabeth 
said  nothing ;  but  she  bade  the  child  good- 
bye with  greater  tenderness  than  usual,  and 
sent  all  sorts  of  messages  to  her  mother  and 
Nan. 

The  Colonel,  meanwhile,  had  retreated  into 
the  house,  and  was  opening  his  papers  with 
more  than  his  usual  fuss. 

*  It  is  for  Hammond,'  he  murmured  to 
himself.  *  When  one  has  boys,  one  must  do 
one's  duty  by  them  ;  but  it  was  confoundedly 
hard — by  Jove  !'  and  all  the  remainder  of  the 
day  a  pair  of  appealing  eyes  seemed  to  re- 
proach him  with  unkindness.  But  Elizabeth 
never  said  a  word ;  it  was  not  her  place  to 
find  fault  with  her  father. 

48—2 


CHAPTER  VII, 


*  HOW    DO    YOU    DO,    AUNT    CATHERINE  ?' 


NE  drizzling  November  morning, 
Mattie  was  standing  at  tlie  hall- 
door  looking  out  a  little  blankly 
through  the  open  gateway  at  the  prospect 
before  her — at  the  rotting  leaves  that  lay 
heaped  up  in  the  road,  and  at  the  gray 
humid  sky,  when  a  very  big  man  suddenly 
blocked  up  the  entrance,  and  startled  her 
dreadfully. 

Mattie  afterwards  described  the  occurrence 
very  graphically  to  her  brother. 

*  He  was  the  biggest  man  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life,  Archie.  He  looked  as  strong  as  a 
navvy ;  and  his  shoulders  reminded  me  of 
one  of  those  men  one  sees  in  brewers'  drays. 
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And  liis  face  was  so  red  ;  and  his  hair,  too — 
that  dreadfully  red  colour,  you  know,  that  no 
one  admires  ;  and  his  hands,  and  even  his 
voice,  were  big/ 

'  What  a  fascinating  description!'  laughed 
Archie.  *  Upon  my  word,  Mattie,  you  are 
rather  tremendous  in  your  language.  Well, 
and  what  did  the  navvy  say  to  you  ?' 

*  Oh,  he  was  not  a  navvy,  really !  Of 
course  he  was  a  gentleman.  He  could  not 
help  his  big  voice,  and  what  he  said  was 
nice  ;  but,  I  assure  you,  Archie,  he  nearly 
took  my  breath  away ;'  and  so  on,  and  so  on, 
to  the  end  of  her  story. 

But  it  was  enough  to  surprise  anyone 
whose  nerves  were  not  of  the  strongest,  when 
one  lives  in  a  lonely  country  road,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  is  out,  to  see  a  gigantic 
specimen  of  manhood,  not  very  carefully 
dressed,  and  with  hair  like  a  red  glory,  come 
suddenly  striding  through  one's  open  gate, 
without  '  by  your  leave,'  or  waiting  for  any 
possible  permission. 

Mattie  dropped  her  umbrella,  for  she  was 
dressed  in  her  waterproof,  and  her  oldest  hat, 
ready  for  her  district -work  ;   and  the  stranger 
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picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  lier  promptly, 
and  then  he  removed  his  hat  politely. 

'  How  do  you  do,  cousin  ?'  he  said ;  and  a 
broad,  genial  smile  revealed  a  set  of  white 
teeth. 

Mattie  retreated  a  step  in  genuine  affright. 

'For  you  know,  Archie/  she  explained 
afterwards,  in  her  simple  w^ay,  '  we  have  no 
cousins  worth  mentioning,  except  Sophy 
Trinder,  who  is  not  our  cousin  at  all,  but 
mother's;  and  so  you  see  it  sounded  so 
very  odd.' 

'  Very  odd  indeed,'  muttered  Archie. 

'  If  you  please,  Mr.  Drummond — that  is  my 
brother — is  out,  and  I  am  going  out  too,' faltered 
Mattie,  who  was  not  a  specially  heroic  little 
person,  and  who  decidedly  had  not  got  her 
wits  about  her  just  then. 

*I  do  not  want  Mr.  Drummond,  whoever 
he  may  be.  I  never  heard  of  him  in  my  life. 
I  only  want  my  aunt  and  cousins.  Which  of 
them  are  you,  eh  ?  Why,  you  must  be  Nan, 
I  suppose  ?'  and  the  big  man  looked  down 
at  her  with  a  sort  of  supercilious  good-nature. 
The  name  gave  Mattie  instant  enlighten- 
ment. 
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^Nan ! — oh,  you  must  mean  the  Challoners !' 
she  exclaimed,  with  a  little  gasp  of  surprise. 

*  Yes,  of  course  ;  I  am  a  Challoner  myself. 
Well,  which  of  them  are  you,  eh  ?  You  are 
a  long  time  telling  me  your  name ;'  and  the 
new-comer  peered  down  at  her  still  more 
curiously,  as  though  he  were  surprised  to  find 
anything  so  small  and  ordinary- looking. 

Mattie  never  looked  to  advantage  in  her 
waterproof.  More  than  once  her  brother  had 
threatened  to  burn  the  old  rag  of  a  thing. 

'  My  name  is  Mattie  Drummond,'  replied 
the  bewildered  Mattie,  trying  to  speak  with 
dignity — she  never  would  call  herself  Matilda, 
she  hated  it  so — '  and  I  live  w^ith  my  brother, 
who  is  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  This  is 
the  Vicarage ;  if  you  want  the  Friary,  it  is  a 
little  lower  down  the  road.' 

*  Where  T  he  asked,  striding  to  the  gate  ; 
and  then  he  came  back  again,  taking  the  few 
steps  at  a  single  bound — so  at  least  it  appeared 
to  Mattie.  '  Why — why — there  is  no  house  at 
all — only  a  miserable  cottage,  and ' 

'  That  is  the  Friary,'  repeated  Mattie 
decidedly  ;  '  but  it  is  not  miserable  at  all — it 
is  very  nice  and  pretty.     The  Challoners  are 
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very  poor,  you  know ;   but  their  house  looks 
beautiful  for  all  that/ 

*  Oh  yes  ;  I  know  all  about  it.  I  have  been 
down  to  that  place,  Oldfield,  where  they  lived ; 
and  what  I  heard  has  brought  me  here  like 
an  express  train.  I  say.  Miss  Mattie  Drum- 
mond,  if  you  will  excuse  ceremony  in  a  fellow 
who  has  never  seen  his  father's  country  before, 
and  who  has  roughed  it  in  the  colonies,  may 
I  come  in  a  moment  and  ask  you  a  few 
questions  about  my  cousins  ?' 

*  Oh,  by  all  means,'  returned  Mattie,  who 
was  very  good-natured,  and  was  now  more  at 
her  ease.  'You  will  be  very  welcome,  Mr. 
Challoner.' 

^  Sir  Henry  Challoner,  at  your  service,' 
responded  that  singular  individual,  with  a 
twinkle  of  his  eye,  as  Mattie  became  confused 
all  at  once.  '  You  see,'  he  continued  con- 
fidentially, as  she  led  the  way  rather 
awkwardly  to  her  brother's  study,  hoping 
fervently  that  Archie  would  come  in,  *  I  have 
been  making  up  my  mind  to  come  to  England 
for  years,  but  somehow  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  aw^ay ;  but  after  my  father's  death 
- — he  was  out  in  Australia  with  me — I  was  so 
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lonely  and  cut  up,  that  I  thought  I  would 
take  a  run  over  to  the  mother  country  and 
hunt  up  my  relations.  He  was  not  much  of 
a  father,  perhaps ;  but  as  one  cannot  have  a 
choice  in  such  matters,  I  was  obliged  to  put 
up  with  him ;'  which  was  perhaps  the  kindest 
speech  Sir  Francis's  son  could  make  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mattie  listened  intelligently,  but  she  was 
so  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Challoners' 
past  history  that  she  did  not  know  they  pos- 
sessed any  relations.  But  she  had  no  need  to 
ask  any  questions ;  the  new-comer  seemed 
determined  to  give  a  full  account  of  himself. 

*  So  do  you  see,  Miss  Drummond,  having 
made  my  fortune  by  a  stroke  of  good  luck^ 
and  not  knowing  quite  how  to  spend  it — the 
father  and  mother  both  gone — and  having  no 
wife  or  chick  of  my  own,  and  being  uncommon 
lonely  under  the  circumstances,  I  thought  I 
would  just  run  over  and  have  a  look  at  my 
belongings.  I  had  a  sort  of  fancy  for  Aunt 
Catherine  ;  she  used  to  write  me  such  pretty 
letters  when  I  was  a  little  chap  in  Calcutta, 
and  tell  me  about  Nan,  and  Phillis,  and — what 
was  the  baby's  name  ? — Dulce.     I  beHeve  she 
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and  the  poor  old  governor  never  hit  it  off; 
the  old  man  had  been  a  sad  sinner  in  his  day. 
But  I  never  forgot  those  letters  ;  and  when  he 
was  gone,  poor  old  boy  !  I  said  to  myself,  Now 
I  will  go  and  see  Aunt  Catherine/ 

'And  you  went  down  to  Oldfield,  Sir 
Henry  T 

'  Eh,  what !  meaning  me,  I  suppose  ?  but 
out  there  they  called  me  Sir  Harry,  or  Harry 
mostly,  for  what  was  the  use  of  a  title  there  ? 
Oh  yes  ;  I  went  down  and  found  out  all  about 
them  from  a  chatty  little  woman,  rather  like 
yourself,  and  she  sent  me  on  here/ 

*  Oh  dear,  I  am  so  glad  !'  exclaimed  Mattie, 
who  was  now  thoroughly  herself ;  '  they  will 
be  so  pleased  to  see  you,  and  you  will  think 
them  all  so  charming.  I  am  sure  I  never 
saw  anyone  the  least  like  them,  except  Grace, 
and  she  is  not  half  so  pretty  as  Nan ;  and  as 
for  Phillis,  I  admire  her  even  more,  she  lights 
up  so  when  she  talks/ 

'  Aunt  Catherine  used  to  be  beautiful,' 
observed  Sir  Harry  gravely  ;  for  then  and 
afterwards  he  insisted  on  that  form  of  address. 
He  was  not  English  enough  or  sufficiently 
stiff  for  Henry,  he  would  say. 
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'  Oh  dear,  yes  !  she  is  quite  lovely  now — at 
least  Archie  and  I  think  so  ;  and  Dulce  is  the 
dearest  little  thing.  I  am  ever  so  fond  of 
them ;  if  they  were  my  own  sisters  I  could 
not  love  them  more/  continued  Mattie,  with 
a  little  gush  ;  but,  indeed,  the  girl's  gentle 
high-bred  ways  had  won  her  heart  from  the 
£rst. 

Sir  Harry's  eyes  positively  sparkled  with 
delight ;  he  had  pleasant  eyes  which  redeemed 
his  other  features,  for  it  must  be  confessed  he 
was  decidedly  plain. 

*  I  must  shake  hands  with  you,  Miss  Drum- 
mond,'  he  said,  stretching  out  a  huge  hand, 
wdth  a  diamond  ring  on  it  that  greatly  im- 
pressed Mattie.  '  We  shall  be  good  friends, 
I  see  that;'  and  though  poor  Mattie  winced 
with  pain  under  that  cordial  grasp,  she  hid  it 
manfully. 

'  Did  they  tell  you  at  Oldfield  how  poor 
they  are  ?'  she  said,  when  this  ceremony  had 
been  performed  ;  and  Sir  Harry's  face  looked 
more  like  a  sunset  than  ever  with  that  bene- 
volent glow  on  it. 

'Oh  yes,'  he  returned  indifferently;  *but 
all  that  is  over  now.' 
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'  You  know  they  have  to  work  for  their 
living;  the  girls  are  dressmakers/  bringing 
out  the  news  rather  cautiously,  for  fear  he 
should  be  shocked ;  a  baronet  must  be  sensi- 
tive on  such  points.  But  Sir  Harry  only 
laughed. 

*Well,  they  are  plucky  girls/  he  said 
admiringly  ;  '  I  like  them  for  that.'  And  then 
he  asked,  a  little  anxiously,  if  his  aunt  sewed 
gowns  too  ? — that  was  how  he  put  it,  and 
seemed  mightily  relieved  to  hear  that  she  did 
very  little  but  read  to  the  girls. 

'  I  would  not  like  to  hear  she  was  slaving 
herself  at  her  age,'  he  remarked  seriously. 
'  Work  will  not  hurt  the  girls ;  it  keeps  them 
out  of  mischief.  But  now  I  have  come,  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  all  this.'  And  then  he  got 
up  and  threw  back  his  shoulders,  as  though 
he  were  adjusting  them  to  some  burthen ;  and 
Mattie,  as  she  looked  up  at  him,  thought 
again  of  the  brewer's  dray. 

-  *  I  was  afraid  when  he  got  off  his  chair  he 
would  touch  the  ceiling,'  she  said  afterwards. 
'  He  quite  stooped  of  his  own  accord  going 
through  the  study  doorway.' 

When  Sir  Henry  had  shaken  himself  into 
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order,    and   pnlled  an  end   of  his   rough  red 
moustache,  he  said,  quite  suddenly  : 

*  As  you  are  a  friend  of  the  family,  Miss 
Drummond,  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if 
you  would  go  with  me  to  the  Friary,  and 
introduce  me  in  due  form  ;  for,  though  you 
would  not  believe  it  in  a  man  of  my  size,  I 
am  painfully  shy,  and  the  notion  of  all  these 
girls,  unless  I  take  them  singly,  is  rather 
overwhelming ;'  and,  though  this  request  took 
Mattie  a  little  by  surprise,  she  saw  no  reason 
for  refusing  to  do  him  this  kindness.  So  she 
assented  w^illingly,  for  in  her  heart  Mattie 
was  fond  of  a  scene.  It  gave  her  such  a 
hold  on  Archie's  attention  afterwards ;  and, 
to  do  him  justice,  when  the  Challoners  were 
on  the  tapis  he  made  a  splendid  listener. 

Sir  Henry  w^alked  very  fast,  as  though  he 
were  in  a  tremendous  hurry ;  but  he  was 
nervous,  poor  fellow,  and,  though  he  did  not 
like  to  own  as  much  to  a  woman,  he  would 
almost  have  liked  to  run  away,  in  spite  of  his 
coming  all  those  thousands  of  miles  to  see  his 
relations.  He  had  pressed  Mattie  into  the 
service  to  cover  his  confusion,  but  the  little 
woman    herself    hardly   saw    how    she    w^as 
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needed,  for,  instead  of  waiting  for  her  intro- 
duction, or  sending  in  liis  name  or  card  by 
Dorothy,  he  just  put  them  both  aside  and 
stepped  into  the  first  room  that  stood  handy, 
guided  by  the  sound  of  voices. 

*  How  do  you  do.  Aunt  Catherine  T  he  said, 
walking  straight  up  to  the  terrified  lady,  who 
had  never  seen  anything  so  big  in  her  life.  *  I 
am  Harry — Harry  Challoner,  you  know — to 
whom  you  used  to  write  when  I  was  a  little 
slip  of  a  boy.' 

A  strange  queen  in  a  hive  of  bees  could 
not  have  produced  more  confusion.  Dulce 
stopped  her  sewing-machine  so  suddenly  that 
her  thread  broke  ;  Phillis,  who  was  reading 
aloud,  let  her  book  fall  with  quite  a  crash ; 
and  Nan  said,  *  Oh  dear!'  and  grew  quite 
pale  with  surprise  and  disappointment — for  a 
moment  she  thought  it  was  Dick.  As  for 
Mrs.  Challoner,  who  had  a  right  to  her  nerves 
from  years  of  injudicious  spoiling  and  indul- 
gence, and  would  not  have  been  without  her 
feelings  for  worlds,  she  just  clasped  her  hands 
and  murmured  '  Good  heavens !'  in  the 
orthodox  ladylike  way. 

*  Why,  yes,  Aunt  Catherine,  I  am  Harry ; 
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and  I  hope  you  have  not  forgotten  the  exist- 
ence of  the  poor  little  beggar  to  whom  you 
were  so  kind  in  the  old  Calcutta  days ;'  and 
his  big  voice  softened  involuntarily  in  the 
presence  of  this  dignified  aunt. 

'Oh  no,  my  dear ! — no  !'  touched  by  his 
manner,  and  remembering  the  boyish  scrawls 
that  used  to  come  to  her,  signed  '  Your  affec- 
tionate nephew,  Harry.'  '  And  are  you  indeed 
my  nephew  ? — are  you  Harry  T  and  then  she 
held  out  her  slim  hand,  which  he  took  awk- 
wardly enough.  '  Girls,  you  must  welcome 
your  cousin.  This  is  Nan,  Harry,  the  one  they 
always  say  is  like  me  ;  and  this  is  Phillis,  our 
clever  one  ;  and  this  my  pet  Dulce.'  And 
with  each  one  did  their  cousin  solemnly  shake 
hands,  but  without  a  smile ;  indeed,  his 
aspect  became  almost  ludicrous,  until  he 
caught  sight  of  his  homely  little  acquaint- 
ance, Mattie,  who  stood  an  amused  spectator 
of  this  family  tableau,  and  his  red,  embar- 
rassed face  brightened  a  little. 

'Aunt  Catherine  was  such  an  awfully 
grand  creature,  you  know,'  as  he  observed  to 
her  afterwards,  in  a  confidential  aside ;  '  her 
manners  make  a  fellow  feel  nowhere.     And 
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as  for  my  cousins,  a  prettier  lot  of  girls  I 
never  saw  anywhere ;  and,  of  course,  they 
are  as  jolly  and  up  to  larks  as  other  girls ; 
hut,  just  at  first,  you  know,  I  had  a  bull-in-a- 
china-shop  sort  of  feeling  among  them  all/ 

Mrs.  Challoner,  in  spite  of  her  fine  manners, 
was  far  too  nervous  herself  to  notice  her 
nephew's  discomfort.  She  had  to  mention  a 
name  that  was  obnoxious  to  her,  for  of  course 
she  must  ask  after  his  father.  She  got  him 
into  a  chair  by  her  at  length,  where  he  stared 
into  his  hat  to  avoid  the  bright  eyes  that 
seemed  to  quiz  him  so  unmercifully. 

'And  how  is  Sir  Francis?'  she  asked, 
littering  the  name  with  languid  interest. 

*  My  father  !  Oh,  did  you  not  know.  Aunt 
Catherine  ? — he  died  out  in  Sydney  a  year  ago. 
Poor  old  fellow !  he  had  a  terrible  illness. 
There  was  no  pulling  him  through  it.' 

Mrs.  Challoner  roused  up  at  this. 

'  Your  father  dead !  Then,  Harry,  you 
have  come  to  the  title  V 

But  her  nephew  burst  into  a  boisterous 
laugh  at  this. 

'  Yes — a  title  and  an  old  ruin.  A  precious 
heritage,  is  it  not  ?     Not  that  I  care  what 
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people  call  me.  The  most  important  part  is 
that  another  fellow — Dalton  they  call  him — 
and  I  made  a  grand  hit  out  in  Sydney. 
When  I  saw  the  money  flowing  in,  I  just 
sent  for  the  poor  old  governor  to  join  me ; 
and  we  did  not  have  a  bad  time  of  it,  until 
the  gout  took  him  off.  And  then  I  got  sick 
of  it  all,  and  thought  I  would  have  a  look  at 
England,  and  hunt  up  my  relations.' 

Sir  Harry  had  blurted  out  this  long  speech 
as  he  still  attentively  regarded  the  lining  of 
his  hat ;  but  happening  to  look  up,  he  caught 
Phillis's  eyes,  which  were  contemplating  him. 
The  mischievous  look  of  fun  in  them  was  not 
to  be  resisted.  Sir  Hariy  first  got  redder,  if 
possible  ;  then  his  own  eyes  began  to  twinkle, 
and  finally  they  both  laughed.  And  after 
that  the  ice  w^as  broken,  and  they  got  on 
famously. 

The  girls  chattered  to  him  like  magpies. 
They  made  Mattie  take  off  her  hat  and 
hideous  old  waterproof,  and  stay  to  luncheon. 
Nan  smoothed  her  hair,  which  was  sadly 
ruffled,  and  Phillis  settled  her  brooch  and 
collar. 

There  was  only  cold  mutton  in  the  larder  ; 
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but  what  did  that  matter  ?  Dulce  ran  out  in 
the  garden  and  picked  dahhas  for  the  table ; 
and  Nan  took  her  mother's  keys  and  drew 
from  the  recesses  of  a  dim  sweet-smelling 
press  some  dainty  napkins  and  a  fine  old 
cloth  that  might  have  suited  a  princess. 
There  was  a  bottle  of  rare  Madeira  that  re- 
mained from  their  stock  of  wine;  and  Dorothy 
had  made  a  batch  of  fresh  dinner-rolls. 
Dorothy  was  always  full  of  resources  on  an 
emergency. 

'  Don't  fash  yourself,  Miss  Nan/  she  said, 
when  her  young  mistress  came  into  the 
kitchen.  '  The  cold  mutton  can't  be  helped  ; 
but  we  have  got  angels  in  the  larder,  and  I 
will  just  pop  them  into  the  oven.' 

Sir  Harry  roared  with  laughter  when 
Dorothy's  speech  was  repeated  to  him.  The 
little  puddings  were  declared  by  Mattie  to  be 
delicious ;  but  Sir  Harry  could  scarcely  eat 
his  for  laughing. 

'  Who  ever  heard  of  baked  angels.  Aunt 
Catherine!'  he  exclaimed,  after  another  ex- 
plosion. 

'  My  dear,  it  is  only  a  name,'  she  returned 
mildly.     '  Will   you   have    another,    Harry  ? 
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And   Nan,  you  must    pass    your  cousin  the 
Madeira/ 

They  were  all  seated  round  the  table  in 
the  small  parlour.  It  was  felt  to  be  a 
triumph  when  Sir  Harry  contrived  to  seat 
himself  without  grazing  himself  seriously 
against  the  chiffonnier,  or  knocking  over  a 
piece  of  the  blue  and  gold  china. 

'  What  a  cosy  little  cabin  of  a  place  !'  he 
said,  with  critical  approval ;  '  but  it  is  rather 
small  to  hold  you  all — eh,  Aunt  Catherine  ?' 

'  Yes ;  it  is  small  after  Glen  Cottage,'  she 
sighed.  '  We  had  such  a  pretty  drawing- 
room  there.' 

'x\ud  such  a  lovely  garden!'  added 
Dulce. 

'  Oh,  this  crib  is  not  fit  for  you  !  We  will 
alter  all  that,'  he  returned  complacently.  'I 
am  the  head  of  the  family  now,  and  I  must 
take  my  uncle's  place.  I  am  awfully  rich.  Aunt 
Catherine ;  so  you  have  only  got  to  tell  me 
what  you  and  the  girls  want,  you  know  ;'  and 
then  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  though  he  were 
pleased  about  something. 

But  no  one  took  any  notice  of  this  speech, 
hardly  knowing  how  to  treat  it. 

49—2 
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When  luncheon — which  was,  indeed,  the 
family  dinner — was  over,  the  girls  carried 
him  off  to  the  work-room,  and  showed  him 
specimens  of  their  skill. 

'  Very  nice — very  well  done,'  he  observed 
approvingly.  '  I  am  glad  you  showed  such 
pluck;  for  why  any  woman  should  think  it 
infra  dig,  to  make  a  gown  for  another  woman 
quite  beats  me.  Why,  bless  you,  in  the 
colonies  we  fellows  turned  our  hands  to- 
anything !  Well,  Aunt  Catherine,  they  are 
plucky  ones,  these  girls  of  yours.  But  we 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  sort  of  thing,  you  and 
I.     I  don't  think  my  uncle  w^ould  have  liked 

it.     And  as  I  am  in  his  place '  and  here 

he  thrust  aside  some  amber  satin  with  his 
great  hands,  with  a  movement  full  of  sug- 
gestive possibilities. 

He  took  them  ail  out  to  walk  after  that. 
Mrs.  Challoner,  indeed,  begged  to  be  excused 
— the  poor  lady  was  already  sadly  fatigued, 
and  longed  for  her  nap — but  he  would  not 
dispense  with  Mattie's  company. 

'  W^e  were  acquaintances  first,'  he  said  to 
her ;  ^  and  I  look  upon  you  as  a  sort  of 
cousin    too,    Miss    Mattie ;'    and    poor  little 
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Mattie,  who  had  never  met  with  so  much 
frienclHness  before,  quite  bkished  and  bridled 
with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  coming  out  of  his 
own  gate,  stood  as  though  transfixed  as  the 
procession  came  towards  him.  The  four  girls 
were  w^alking  all  abreast,  Mattie  in  the  middle  ; 
and  beside  them  stalked  a  huge  man,  in  rough, 
rather  outlandish  attire,  looking  like  a  son  of 
the  Anakims,  or  a  red-headed  Goliath. 

Archie  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  Mattie  rushed  up  to  him. 

'  We  are  going  for  a  walk.  Oh,  Archie,  I 
wish  you  would  come  too  !  It  would  be  such 
fun!' 

*  Yes ;  do  come  !'  cried  unconscious  Nan, 
seconding  her  out  of  pure  good-nature.  '  Mr. 
Drummond,  this  is  our  cousin.  Sir  Henry 
Challoner,  who  has  just  come  from  Australia ; 
and  we  have  never  seen  him  before  ;'  and 
then  the  young  clergyman  shook  hands  with 
him  very  stiffly,  and  spoke  a  few  conventional 
words. 

*  They  have  not  a  man  belonging  to  them,' 
he  had  said  to  himself  triumphantly,  and  then 
that  odious  Dick  had  turned  up,  and  now  this 
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extraordinary-looking  being  who  called  himself 
Sir  Henry  Challoner. 

Archie  took  down  the  ^  Peerage '  when  he 
got  home,  for  he  could  not  be  induced  to  join 
the  merry  party  in  their  walk.  He  found 
the  name  there  all  right — *  Henry  Fortescue 
Challoner,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Challoner,  son 
of  Sir  Henry  Challoner,'  and  so  on.  It  was 
an  old  baronetcy  —  one  of  the  oldest  in 
England  —  but  the  estates  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  half-ruined  residence  and  a  few 
fields.  '  Challoner  Place,'  as  it  was  called, 
was  nothing  but  a  heap  of  mouldering  walls  ; 
but  Mattie  had  whispered  to  him  gleefully 
that  he  was  '  awfully  rich,  and  the  head  of 
the  family,  and  unmarried ;  and  he  did  not 
mean  to  let  his  cousins  make  gowns  any  more 
for  other  people,  though  they  might  do  it  for 
themselves.' 

Mattie  never  forgot  that  walk — never  in 
her  life  had  she  enjoyed  such  fun.  Archie, 
Avith  his  grave  face  and  prim  ways,  would  have 
spoiled  the  hilarity. 

First  Sir  Henry  took  his  cousins  to  the 
hotel,  where  they  heard  him  order  his  apart- 
ments   and  dinner — he  evidently   considered 
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he  had  not  dined  ;  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  about  some  game  that  he  ordered, 
and  a  certain  brand  of  champagne  that  was  to 
his  liking. 

'  If  they  make  me  comfortable,  I  may  stop 
on  a  goodish  bit/  he  informed  them,  *  until 
we  have  settled  where  my  aunt  would  like  to 
live.  I  shall  run  up  to  London  every  few 
days,  and  can  do  all  your  commissions.  By- 
the-bye,  I  got  some  trinkets  for  you  girls  on 
my  way  down ;  we  will  haul  them  over, 
when  I  come  up  for  the  cup  of  coffee  Aunt 
Catherine  promised  me  this  evening.' 

'  Now,  Harry,  we  don't  want  presents,'  re- 
marked Phillis,  taking  him  to  task  as  easily 
as  though  she  had  known  him  all  her  life 
long. 

In  spite  of  his  bigness,  his  great  burly 
figure  and  plain  face,  there  was  something 
so  pleasant  about  him.  He  was  rough  and 
unpolished — his  dress  was  careless  and  of 
colonial  cut ;  and  yet  one  could  not  fail  to 
see  he  was  a  gentleman.  His  boyishness  and 
fun  would  have  delighted  Dick,  who  was 
of  the  same  calibre  ;  only  Dick  was  far 
cleverer,   and  had  more   in  his    little   finger 
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than  this  great  lumbering  Harry  in  his  whole 
body. 

He  was  slow  and  clumsy,  but  his  heart 
and  intentions  were  excellent;  he  was  full 
of  tenderness  for  women,  and  showed  a 
touching  sort  of  chivalry  in  his  intercourse 
with  them.  In  some  ways,  his  manners  were 
far  finer  than  a  New  Bond  Street  gentleman  ; 
for  he  could  not  sneer  at  a  woman ;  he 
believed  in  the  goodness  of  the  sex,  in  spite 
of  much  knowledge  to  the  contrary ;  he 
could  not  tell  a  lie ;  and  he  only  cheated 
himself.  This  was  saying  a  good  deal  for  the 
son  of  that  very  black  sheep  Sir  Francis; 
but,  as  Sir  Harry  once  simply  observed,  '  his 
mother  was  a  good  woman  ;'  if  this  were 
the  case,  her  husband's  vices  must  have 
shortened  her  life,  for  she  died  young. 

Phillis  was  glad  when  they  turned  their 
backs  on  the  town ;  she  found  her  cousin's 
long  purse  a  difficulty  —  it  seemed  an  im- 
possibility to  get  him  past  the  shops. 

First,  he  was  sure  Aunt  Catherine  was 
fond  of  champagne — all  ladies  liked  sweet 
sparkling  things ;  but  he  would  see  about 
that  at  the  hotel  presently.     Then  his  atten- 
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tion  was  attracted  by  some  grouse  hanging  up 
at  the  poulterer's — Aunt  Catherine  must  have 
some  grouse,  as  he  remembered  the  cold 
mutton.  Phillis  made  no  objection  to  the 
grouse,  for  she  knew  her  mother's  fondness 
for  game ;  but  she  waxed  indignant  when 
partridges  and  a  hare  w^ere  added — and  still 
more  when  Sir  Harry  ransacked  the  fruiterer's 
for  a  supply  of  the  rarest  fruit  the  town  could 
afford.  After  this,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
cakes  and  bonbons ;  but  here  Dulce  took  his 
part,  for  she  loved  bonbons.  Phillis  caught 
Nan  by  the  arm,  and  compelled  her  to  leave 
them;  but  Mattie  deserted  her  friends,  and 
remained  to  watch  the  fun. 

Dulce  grew  frightened  at  last,  and  tried  to 
coax  her  cousin  away. 

'  Oh,  no  more — no  more  !'  she  pleaded. 
*  Phillis  and  Nan  will  be  so  angry  with 
us.' 

'  I  don't  see  anything  more  worth  getting,' 
returned  her  cousin  contemptuously.  '  What 
a  place  this  is,  to  be  sure  !  Never  mind, 
Dulce  ;  I  am  going  up  to  London  to-morrow, 
and  I  will  bring  you  down  as  many  bonbons 
as  you  like  from  the  French  place  in  Piegent 
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Street.  I  will  bring  Miss  Mattie  some  too/ 
lie  continued,  as  the  girls  hurried  him  along. 
'  And,  Dulce,  just  write  out  a  list  of  what 
you  girls  want ;  and  I  will  get  them,  as  sure 
as  my  name  is  Harry.' 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ALCIDES. 

HEEE  was  quite  a  battle-royal  or 
the  seashore  after  that — Dulce  and 
Phillis  pelted  Laddie  with  bonbons; 
while  their  mother  enjoyed  her  nap  in  the  snug 
parlour.  And  Dorothy,  pleased,  bewildered, 
and  half  frightened  at  w^hat  the  mistress 
might  say,  stowed  away  game  and  fruit  and 
confectionery  in  the  tiny  larder,  and  then 
turned  her  attention  to  such  a  tea  as  her 
young  ladies  had  not  seen  since  the  Glen 
Cottage  days. 

Laddie  raced  and  barked,  and  nearly  made 
himself  ill  with  the  sweet-things  ;  and  Nan 
laughed,  and  then  grew  serious  as  she  remem- 
bered an  afternoon  in  the  Longmead  Meadows, 
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%vhen  Dick,  in  wild  spirits,  had  pelted  her  and 
Phillis  with  roses  until  their  laps  were  full  of 
the  delicious,  fragrant  leaves.  *  *'  Sweets  to 
the  sweet  " — so  look  out  for  yourself,  Nan  !'  he 
had  said  in  his  half-rough,  boyish  ways.  But 
that  was  in  the  days  when  both  were  very 
young,  and  Dick  had  not  learned  to  make 
love. 

Mattie  joined  in  the  game  a  little  awk- 
wardly; it  was  so  long  since  the  poor  little 
woman  had  played  at  anything.  Her  younger 
sisters  never  chose  .Mattie  in  their  games. 
*  She  makes  such  mistakes,  and  puts  us  out ; 
and  that  spoils  the  fun/  they  said ;  and  so 
Grace  was  their  favourite  playfellow. 

For  it  is  perfectly  true  some  grown-up 
people  have  forgotten  how  to  play,  while 
others  are  such  children  at  heart  that  they 
can  abandon  themselves  most  joyously  and 
gracefully  to  any  game,  however  romping ; 
but  Mattie,  who  was  sobered  by  frequent 
snubbing,  was  not  one  of  these.  She  loved 
fun  still,  in  her  way ;  but  not  as  Phillis  and 
Dulce,  who  thought  it  the  cream  of  life,  and 
would  not  be  content  with  the  sort  of  skimmed- 
milk  existence  of  other  young  ladies. 
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Sir  Harry  watched  them  admiringly,  and 
liis  enthusiasm  grew  every  moment. 

*  I  say,  you  are  the  right  sort,  and  na 
mistake.  I  never  met  jollier  girls  in  my  life. 
A  fellow  would  not  know  which  to  choose — 
would  he,  Miss  Mattie  ?' 

Mattie  took  this  seriously. 

*  Nan  is  chosen — are  you  not.  Nan  ?'  she 
said,  in  her  downright  fashion.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Harry  stared  at  this,  and  Nan  blushed 
and  looked  even  prettier,  Phillis  first  scolded 
Mattie  soundly  for  her  bluntness,  and  then 
took  upon  herself  to  describe  Dick's  perfec- 
tions. 

*  The  dearest  fellow  in  the  world,  Harry^ 
when  you  come  to  know  him ;  but  not  hand- 
some, and  dreadfully  young-looking,  some 
people  think.  But  as  Nan  will  not  look  at 
anyone  else,  we  must  make  the  best  of  him.' 

'  And  when  are  they  to  be  married  ?'  asked 
her  cousin  curiously.  He  was  not  quite  pleased 
with  this  discovery. 

^  When  ? — oh,  Harry,  there  is  an  *'  if  "  in 
the  case,'  returned  Phillis  solemnly.  *  The 
dearest  fellow  in  the  world  has  an  ogre  of 
a  father — a  man  so  beniofhted — so  narrow  in 
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liis  prejudices,  that  he  thinks  it  decidedly 
infra  dig.  for  his  intended  daughter-in-law  to 
sew  other  people's  gowns.  I  do  love  that 
expression,  Harry — it  is  so  forcible.  So  he 
forbids  the  banns.' 

'  No,  really — is  she  serious,  Nan  ?'  But 
Nan  grew  shy  all  at  once,  and  would  not 
answer. 

'  I  am  serious.  Sir  Henry  Challoner,'  re- 
plied Phillis  pompously.  *  The  path  of  true 
love  is  impeded.  Poor  Dick  is  pining  in  his 
rooms  at  Oxford ;  and  Nan — well,  I  am  afraid 
her  looks  belie  her ;  only  you  know  appear- 
ances are  sometimes  deceitful.'  And  indeed 
Nan's  pink  cheeks  and  air  of  placid  content- 
ment scarcely  bore  out  her  sister's  words. 

The  newly  found  cousin  sat  in  silent  per- 
plexity staring  at  them  both.  Love  affairs 
were  not  much  in  his  way ;  and  until  now  he 
had  never  been  thrown  much  with  his  equals 
in  the  other  sex.  His  rough  colonial  life, 
full  of  excitement  and  money-getting,  had 
engrossed  his  youth.  He  v/as  now  a  man  of 
thirty;  but  in  disposition,  in  simplicity,  and 
a  certain  guilelessness  of  speech,  he  seemed 
hardly  more  than  an  overgrown  boy.     Phillis, 
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wlio  was  fantastic,  had  already  nicknamed 
Mm  Hercules. 

*  Well,  now,  is  it  not  like  a  book  T  he  said 
at  last,  breaking  the  silence  quite  abruptly. 
*  It  must  be  an  awful  bother  for  you,  Nan  ; 
but  we  must  put  a  stop  to  all  that.  I  am 
the  head  of  the  family ;  and  I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  to  that  Mr. — what  is  his  name  ?' 

'  Mr.  Mayne,'  returned  Nan  softly ;  but 
Phillis  said  nothing. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  name  of 
Hercules  came  into  her  head  for  her  cousin. 
What  feats  of  strength  did  he  mean  to  under- 
take on  their  behalf  ?  Would  he  strangle  the 
Hydra-headed  monster  of  public  opinion  that 
pronounced  '  women  who  sewed  other  women's 
gowns '  were  not  to  be  received  into  society  ? 
Would  he  help  Nan  gather  the  golden  apples 
of  satisfied  love  and  ambition  ?  What  was  it 
that  he  meant  to  do  by  dint  of  sheer  force 
and  good-nature  ? 

Harry  Challoner  did  not  long  leave  them 
in  ignorance  of  his  intentions.  In  the  coolest 
possible  way  he  at  once  assumed  the  head- 
ship of  the  family — adopting  them  at  once, 
and  giving  them  the  benefit  of  his   opinions 
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on  every  point  that  could  possibly  be 
mooted. 

*  I  had  not  a  soul  belonging  to  me  until 
now/  he  said,  looking  round  on  his  cousins' 
bright  faces  with  a  glow  of  honest  satisfaction 
on  his  own.  '  It  made  a  fellow  feel  precious 
lonely  out  there,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  You  ought  to  have  married,  Harry,'  sug- 
gested Dulce. 

'  I  never  thought  anyone  would  care  for 
such  a  great  hulking  fellow,'  he  returned 
simply  ;  '  and  then  the  girls  over  there  were 
not  to  my  taste.  Besides,  I  never  thought  of 
it — I  was  too  busy.  I  am  going  to  take  a 
holiday  now,  and  look  about  me  a  little ;  and 
when  you  and  Aunt  Catherine  are  settled,  I 
may  have  a  try  myself  at  some  one,'  he 
finished,  with  a  big  laugh. 

This  notion  amused  the  girls  immensely, 
then  and  afterwards.  They  began  to  talk  of 
the  future  Lady  Challoner.  Nan  proposed 
one  of  the  Paines.  Phillis  thought  if  Grace 
Drummond  were  only  as  sweet-looking  as  her 
photograph,  he  could  hardly  help  falling  in 
love  with  her.  And  Dulce  was  of  opinion 
that  Adelaide  Sartoris,  handsome  and  queenly 
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as  she  was,  would  not  consider  a  baronet 
beneath  her.  They  confided  all  these  thoughts 
to  Sir  Harry,  who  thanked  them  quite  gravely 
for  their  interest,  and  promised  to  consider 
the  matter.  He  even  wrote  down  the  names 
in  his  pocket-book,  one  after  another. 

'  Adelaide  Sartoris,  did  you  say  ?  Ah,  we 
had  an  Adelaide  at  Sydney,  a  little  dark  thing, 
with  hair  blown  all  over  her  temples,  and 
such  a  pair  of  mischievous  eyes ;  that  girl 
was  always  laughing  at  me,  somehow.  And 
yet  she  seemed  sorry  to  bid  me  good-bye.' 

*  Perhaps  she  was  in  love  with  you  T  ob- 
served Dulce.  But  Phillis  frowned  at  this. 
She  thought  they  had  gone  too  far  in  their 
jokes  already  with  a  cousin  who  was  such  a 
complete  stranger.  But  he  returned  quite 
gravely  : 

*  Well  now,  you  know,  such  a  thing  never 
came  into  my  head.  I  talked  to  her  because 
a  fellow  likes  to  be  amused  by  a  lively  girl 
like  Miss  Addie.  But  as  to  thinking  seriously 
of  her — well,  I  could  not  stand  that,  you 
know,  to  be  laughed  at  all  one's  life — eh, 
Miss  Mattie  ?'  And  Mattie,  at  this  appeal, 
looked  up  with  round,  innocent  eyes,  and  said 
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'  Certainly  not '  in  such  an  impressive  tone 
that  the  other  girls  burst  out  laughing. 

They  all  went  home  after  that.  Sir  Harry 
escorted  his  cousins  and  Mattie  to  the  Friary, 
and  then  returned  to  his  hotel  to  dinner. 
But  the  girls,  who  were  in  a  merry  mood, 
would  not  part  with  Mattie.  They  sent  her 
home  to  put  on  her  green  silk  dress,  with 
strict  orders  that  she  was  to  return  as  soon  as 
possible. 

^  We  are  all  going  to  make  ourselves  pretty,' 
announced  Phillis.  '  A  cousin  does  not  turn 
up  every  day ;  and  when  he  promises  to  be  a 
good  fellow,  like  Harry,  we  cannot  do  him  too 
much  honour.' 

*  Ah,  I  should  like  to  come,'  returned 
Mattie.  *  I  have  had  such  a  nice  day ;  and 
if  Archie  will  not  mind — ■ — '  And  then  she 
bustled  into  the  Vicarage,  and  into  her 
brother's  study. 

Archie  roused  himself  a  little  wearily  from 
his  abstraction  to  listen  to  his  sister's  story  ; 
but  at  the  end  of  it  he  said  good-naturedly, 
for  he  had  taught  himself  to  be  tolerant  of 
Mattie's  little  gaucheries : 

'  And  the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that  you 
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want  to  be  gadding  again.  Well,  run  and 
get  ready,  or  you  will  keep  their  tea  waiting  ; 
and  do  put  on  your  collar  straight,  Mattie.' 
But  this  slight  thrust  was  lost  on  Mattie 
as  she  delightedly  withdrew.  Archie  sighed 
as  he  tried  to  compose  himself  to  his  reading. 
He  had  not  been  asked  to  join  Mattie.  For 
the  last  few  weeks  he  had  become  a  stranger 
to  the  cottage.  Did  they  notice  his  absence  ? 
he  wondered.  Did  they  miss  the  visits  that 
had  once  been  so  frequent  ?  By-and-by  he 
would  resume  his  old  habits  of  intimacy,  and 
go  amongst  them  as  he  had  done  ;  but  just 
now  the  effort  was  too  painful.  He  dreaded 
the  unspoken  sympathy  in  Phillis's  eyes.  He 
dreaded  anything  like  an  understanding 
between  them.  Nan's  perfect  unconscious- 
ness was  helpful  to  him  ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing in  Phillis's  manner  that  stirred  up  an 
old  pain.  For  the  present  he  was  safer  and 
happier  alone  in  his  study,  though  Mattie 
did  not  think  so,  and  told  her  friends  that 
Archie  looked  terribly  dull. 

Mrs.  Challoner  proposed  sending  for  him  ; 
but  Phillis,  greatly  to  her  mother's  surprise, 
negatived  the  proposition. 

50—2 
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'  Oh  no,  mother  ;  pray  do  not  !  Mattie, 
you  must  excuse  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
rude,  but  we  should  all  have  to  be  so  dread- 
fully well-behaved  if  Mr.  Drummond  came, 
and  I  just  feel  myself  in  a  ''  nonsense  mood," 
as  Dulce  used  to  say  when  she  was  a  baby/ 
And  then  they  all  forgot  Archie,  and  fell  to 
discussing  the  new  cousin. 

'  He  is  dreadfully  ugly,  mammie,  is  he 
not  ?'  observed  Dulce,  who  had  a  horror  of 
red  hair.     But  Mrs.  Challoner  demurred. 

*  Well,  no,  pet ;  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
He  is  very  plain,  but  so  is  Dick ;  but  it  struck 
me  they  were  both  rather  alike.'  An  indig- 
nant 'How  can  you,  mother!'  from  Nan. 
'Well,  my  dear,'  she  continued  placidly,  'I 
do  not  mean  really  alike,  for  they  have  not  a 
feature  in  common ;  but  they  have  both  got 
the  same  honest,  open  look,  only  Dick's  face 
is  more  intelligent.'  But  this  hardly  appeased 
Nan,  who  was  heard  to  say  under  her  breath 
'  that  she  thought  Dick  had  the  nicest  face  in 
the  world.' 

'  And  Sir  Harry  has  a  nice  face  too,  has  he 
not,  Mrs.  Challoner  ?'  exclaimed  Mattie,  who 
never    could  be  silent  in  a  discussion.     '  It 
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takes  time  to  get  used  to  such  very  red  hair ; 
and,  of  course,  he  is  dreadfully  big,  almost 
too  big,  I  should  say.  But  when  he  talks  he 
has  such  a  good-natured  way  with  him  ;  now 
hasn't  he  ?'  appealing  to  Nan,  who  looked  just 
a  little  glum — that  is,  glum  for  Nan,  for  she 
could  not  do  the  sulks  properly ;  she  could 
only  look  dignified. 

Mrs.  Challoner  grew  a  little  alarmed  at  her 
daughter's  demure  face.  '  Nan  darling,  you 
know  I  am  as  fond  of  Dick  as  possible ;  but  I 
cannot  help  being  pleased  with  my  new 
nephew,  can  I  ?  And  I  must  say  I  think 
Harry  is  very  nice,  in  spite  of  his  roughness.' 
But  here  Phillis,  who  had  been  unaccountably 
silent,  suddenly  struck  in  : 

*  Mother,  it  was  a  mistake  mentioning 
Dick;  the  name  is  sacred.  Nan,  if  it  will 
please  you  we  will  declare  that  he  is  beautiful 
as  a  young  Apollo.' 

*  Don't  be  a  goose,  Phil  !'  from  her  sister. 
But  Nan  was  smiling. 

*  As  for  Harry,  he  is  a  perfect  hero.  I 
expect  great  things  from  the  great  man.  To 
my  imagination  he  is  a  perfect  Hercules — 
Heracles,    son    of    Zeus    and    Alcmene.      I 
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wonder  if  Harry  could  tell  us  the  name  of 
Hercules's  mother  T 

'  Of  course  not,  and  no  one  else  either/  re- 
torted Dulce. 

But  Phillis  did  not  heed  this. 

*  To  me  he  shall  be  the  young  Alcides. 
He  has  promised  to  fight  the  Nemsean  lion,  in 
the  shape  of  Kichard  Mayne  the  elder.  By- 
and-by  we  shall  have  him  striking  off  the 
heads  of  the  Lernean  Hydra.  You  look 
mystified,  Nan.  And  I  perceive  Mattie  has 
a  perplexed  countenance.  I  am  afraid  you 
are  deficient  in  heathen  mythology ;  but  I 
will  spare  your  ignorance.  You  will  see, 
though,  I  am  right ' 

*  But  Phillis '  broke  in  Dulce  eagerly. 

But  Phillis  waved  her  hand  majestically  at 
the  interruption. 

*  Mother,  to  be  serious,  I  consider  Harry 
in  the  light  of  a  providential  interposition. 
You  are  always  mourning  that  there  is  not 
a  man  belonging  to  us.  Well,  now  we  have 
got  one,  large  as  life,  and  larger,  and  a  very 
good  fellow,  as  you  say ;  and  we  are  no  longer 
*'  forlorn  females." ' 

'  And  indeed,  Phillis,  I  am  most  thankful 
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for  that,  my  dear  ;  for  if  Harry  be  only  as  good 

as  a  brother  to  you ' 

'  He  means  to  be  more/  returned  Phillis, 
with  a  sage  nod  of  her  head.  *  He  talks  in 
the  coolest  way,  as  though  he  had  adopted 
the  whole  family,  and  meant  to  put  a  spoke 
into  the  domestic  wheel.  '^  I  must  put  a  stop 
to  this,  or  that  must  be  altered,"  has  been 
a  frequent  remark  of  his.  Mother,  if  he  is 
dreadfully  rich,  as  he  says,  does  he  mean  to 
make  us  rich  too  ?' 

*  My  dear,  we  have  no  claim  on  him.' 

*  He  thinks  we  have  the  strongest  possible 
claim — does  he  not.  Nan  ?  You  should  have 
heard  him  talk  this  afternoon  !  According  to 
him,  we  w^ere  never  to  sew  gowns  again ; 
Nan  and  Dick  were  to  be  immediately  united  ; 
the  Friary  was  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a 
glorified  Glen  Cottage  to  be  erected  in  its 
stead.  But,  mother  ' — here  Phillis's  lip  grew 
plaintive — '  you  won't  desert  your  own  girls, 
and  be  talked  over  even  by  an  Alcides  ?  We 
do  not  mean  to  have  our  little  deeds  all  put 
on  the  shelf  in  that  off-hand  fashion.  I  shall 
sew  gowns  as  long  as  I  like,  in  spite  of  a 
hundred  Sir  Harrys.' 
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And  then  they  perceived  that,  under 
Phillis's  fun,  there  was  a  vein  of  serious 
liumour ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  her  admiration 
of  her  hero,  she  was  a  little  afraid  that  her 
notions  of  independence  would  be  wounded. 

They  became  divided  on  the  question. 
Mrs.  Challoner,  who  had  never  had  a  son  of 
her  own,  and  did  not  much  like  the  idea  of  a 
son-in-law,  was  disposed  to  regard  her  nephew 
warmly,  and  to  accord  to  him  at  once  his 
privilege  of  being  head  of  the  family. 

'  In  this  case,  a  cousin  is  as  good  as  a 
brother,'  she  averred ;  and  Nan  rather  leant 
to  her  opinion. 

*  You  see,'  she  said,  in  her  practical  way, 
addressing  no  one  particular,  but  looking  at 
Phillis,  *  it  has  been  terribly  against  us, 
having  no  one  belonging  to  us  of  the  same 
name ;  and  it  really  will  give  us  a  standing 
with  some  sort  of  people.' 

^  Fie,  Nan  !  what  a  worldly  speech  !  You 
are  thinking  of  that  tiresome  Mayne  'pcre 
again.' 

*  I  have  to  think  of  him,'  returned  Nan, 
not  at  all  put  out  by  this.  *  Dick's  father 
must  be  a  person  of  great  importance  to  me  ; 
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he  has  often  hinted  m  my  hearing  that  we 
have  no  relations,  and  that  the  Challoner 
name  will  die  out.  I  expect  he  will  be 
rather  taken  aback  at  Harry's  appearance/ 

*  Yes  ;  and  Dick  will  be  jealous  —  he 
always  is  of  other  fellows,  as  he  calls  them. 
You  must  score  that  up  against  Dick,  please. 
Well,  I  won't  deny  Harry  may  make  himself 
useful  there  ;  all  I  protest  against  is  the  idea 
that  he  will  bundle  us  out  of  this  dear  old 
Friary,  and  make  us  grand,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves.' 

'  Dear  old  Friary! — oh,  oh  !'  gasped  Dulce; 
and  even  Nan  looked  mildly  surprised. 

*  He  will  not  make  me  give  up  my  work 
until  I  choose,'  continued  Phillis,  who  was 
in  an  obstinate  mood.  ^  It  is  not  make- 
believe  play-work,  I  can  tell  him  that ;'  but 
Mrs.  Challoner  grew  tearful  at  this. 

*  Phillis,  my  dear,  pray  hush  !  Indeed — 
indeed  I  cannot  have  you  talking  as  though 
you  meant  and  wished  to  be  a  dressmaker  all 
your  life.' 

And  when  Philhs  asked,  '  Why  not  ?'  just 
for  the  sake  of  argument — for  in  her  heart 
she  was  growing  heartily  sick  of  her  employ- 
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ment — her  mother  threw  up  her  hands  in 
despair. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Drummond,  do  not 
believe  her  !  PhilHs  is  a  good  girl ;  but  she 
is  always  like  that — hard  to  be  convinced. 
She  does  not  really  mean  it.  She  has 
worked  harder  than  any  of  them;  but  she 
has  only  done  it  for  her  mother's  sake.' 

'  Of  course  she  does  not  mean  it/  echoed 
Nan  affectionately,  and  much  struck  by  a 
sudden  yearning  look  on  Phillis's  face — an 
expression  of  smothered  pain ;  but  Phillis 
drew  away  from  her  sister's  gentle  grasp. 

'  I  do  mean  it  V  she  said,  almost  passion- 
ately. '  I  am  dreadfully  tired  of  the  work 
sometimes,  and  hate  it.  Oh,  how  I  hate  it  ! 
But  I  think  I  have  been  happy,  too.  I  liked 
the  excitement  of  the  fighting,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  thing  ;  it  was  such  fun — first 
shocking  people,  and  then  winning  them  over, 
in  spite  of  themselves.  One  felt  *'  plucky," 
as  Harry  said.  And  then  one's  friends  were 
so  real ;'  and  her  eyes  fell  unconsciously  on 
Mattie. 

'  Oh  yes,'  returned  Mattie,  with  her  usual 
gush  ;  '  Archie  and  I  took  to  you  from  the 
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first.  I  must  say  I  was  surprised,  knowing 
liow  fastidious  Arcliie  was,  and  his  notions 
about  young  ladies  in  general.  But,  dear, 
he  never  would  hear  a  word  against  you ;  he 
was  even  angry  with  Colonel  Middleton  the 
other  day  because — but  there,  I  ought  not  to 
have  told  you  that.' 

'  Oh,  we  know  all  about  it !'  returned 
Phillis  carelessly ;  but  Dulce's  bright  face 
looked  a  little  overcast.  ^  Son  Hammond  is 
in  the  case  ;  and  we  can  all  judge  of  a 
father's  feelings  by  a  certain  example  that 
shall  be  nameless.  Good  gracious,  mammie  ! 
there  comes  the  Alcides  himself,  and  Dorothy 
has  not  cleared  the  tea-things  !  I  vote  we 
meet  him  in  the  garden  to  avert  breakages ;' 
and  Phillis's  proposition  was  carried  out. 

But  when  they  were  all  seated  in  the  little 
parlour  again,  and  the  lamp  was  brought, 
sundry  packages  made  their  appearance,  and 
were  delightedly  unpacked  by  the  girls, 
Phillis  assisting  with  great  interest,  in  spite 
of  her  heroic  speeches. 

*  One  can  accept  gifts  from  a  cousin,'  she 
said  afterw^ards. 

Sir  Harry  had    shown    good  taste  in  his 
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purchases.  The  ornaments  and  nicknacks 
were  all  pretty  and  well  chosen.  The  good- 
natured  fellow  had  ransacked  the  shops  in 
Paris  for  such  things  as  he  thought  would 
please  his  unknown  cousins.  The  bracelets, 
and  fans,  and  gloves,  and  laces,  made  Dulce 
almost  dance  with  glee.  The  lace  was  for 
Aunt  Catherine,  he  said ;  and  there  were 
gloves  for  everybody — dozens  and  dozens  of 
them.  But  the  fans  and  bracelets  were  for 
the  girls  ;  and  to-morrow  he  would  get  the 
bonbons  for  Dulce.  And  then,  as  the  girls 
laughingly  apportioned  the  spoil,  he  whispered 
something  to  Nan,  at  which  she  nodded  and 
smiled. 

Mattie,  who  was  admiring  the  lace  in  her 
short-sighted  way,  felt  something  touch  her 
elbow,  and  found  Nan  pushing  a  fan  and  a 
parcel  of  gloves  towards  her  —  beautiful 
gloves,  such  as  Isabel  had  in  her  trousseau. 

*  Yes ;  take  them — we  have  so  many  ; 
and,  indeed,  we  have  no  use  for  more  than  a 
fan  apiece.     Oh,  you  extravagant  Harry  !' 

Sir  Harry  laughed  as  he  balanced  the  fan 
clumsily  on  his  huge  finger. 

*  Take    it ;    you  are   very    welcome.   Miss 
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Mattie.  You  know  we  are  quite  old  acquaint- 
ances ;  and,  indeed,  I  look  on  you  as  a  sort 
of  cousin.' 

'  Oh  dear — thank  you ;  you  are  very  good, 
Sir  Harry,'  cried  poor  Mattie,  blushing  with 
pleasure. 

Never  had  she  spent  such  a  day  in  her  life 
— a  day  wherein  she  had  not  been  once 
snubbed,  except  in  that  remark  of  Archie's 
about  her  collar,  and  that  did  not  matter. 

'Poor  little  woman — she  looks  very  happy!' 
observed  Mrs,  Challoner  benevolently,  as 
Mattie  gathered  up  her  spoils,  and  went  out 
of  the  room,  accompanied  by  Dulce.  *  She 
is  such  a  good  little  soul,  and  so  amiable, 
that  it  is  a  pity  Mr.  Drummond  is  always 
finding  fault  with  her.  It  spoils  him,  some- 
how;  and  I  am  sure  she  bears  it  very  well.' 
She  spoke  to  Nan,  for  her  nephew  seemed 
engrossed  with  tying  up  Laddie's  front  paw 
with  his  handkerchief. 

'  I  am  afraid,  from  what  she  says,  they  all 
snub  her  at  home,'  returned  Nan.  '  It  seems 
Grace  is  the  favourite  ;  but  you  know, 
mother,  Mattie  is  just  a  little  tiresome  and 
awkward  at  times.' 
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'  Yes ;  but  slie  is  very  much  improved. 
And  I  must  say  her  temper  is  of  the  sweetest ; 
for  she  never  bears  her  brother  any  malice.' 
But  at  that  moment  Mattie  re-entered  the 
room ;  and  Sir  Harry,  releasing  Laddie,  pro- 
ceeded, as  in  duty  bound,  to  escort  her  to  the 
Vicarage. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


SIR     HARRY    BIDES    HIS    TIME. 


HILLIS  might  have  spared  herself 
that  Httle  outburst  to  which  she 
had  given  vent  on  the  day  of  her 
cousin's  arrivaL  For  in  spite  of  the  lordly 
way  in  which  he  had  claimed  his  prerogative 
as  the  only  male  Challoner,  Sir  Harry  took 
no  further  steps  to  interfere  w^ith  her  liberty  ; 
indeed,  as  the  days  and  even  the  weeks  passed 
away  and  nothing  particular  happened  in 
them,  she  was  even  a  little  disappointed. 

For  it  is  one  thing  to  foster  heroic  in- 
tentions, but  quite  another  when  one  has  no 
choice  in  the  matter.  The  heroism  seemed 
lost  somehow  when  no  one  took  the  trouble 
to  combat  her  resolution.     Phillis  began  to 
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tire  of  her  work — nay,  more,  to  feel  positive 
disgust  at  it.  Tlie  merry  evenings  gave  her 
a  distaste  for  her  morning  labom^s,  and  the 
daylight  seemed  sometimes  as  though  it  would 
never  fade  into  dark,  so  as  to  give  her  an  ex- 
cuse for  folding  up  her  work. 

These  fits  of  impatience  were  intermittent, 
and  she  spoke  of  them  to  no  one ;  in  other 
respects  the  new  cousin  brought  a  great  deal 
of  brightness  and  pleasure  into  their  daily 
life. 

They  all  grew  very  fond  of  him.  Mrs. 
Challoner,  indeed,  was  soon  heard  to  say  that 
she  almost  loved  him  like  a  son,  a  speech 
that  reached  Dick's  ears  by-and-by,  and  made 
him  excessively  angry.  '  I  should  like  to 
kick  that  fellow,'  he  growled,  as  he  read  the 
Vvords.  But  then  Dick  never  liked  inter- 
lopers. He  had  conceived  a  hatred  of  Mr. 
Drummond  on  the  spot.  Sir  Harry  took  up 
his  quarters  at  the  same  hotel  where  Dick 
and  his  father  had  spent  that  one  dreary 
evening.  He  gave  lavish  orders,  and  excited 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  talk  by  his  care- 
less munificence.  Without  being  positively 
extravagant,   he   had   a    free-handed  way  of 
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spending  his  money  ;  as  lie  often  said,  '  lie 
liked  to  see  things  comfortable  about  him.' 
And  as  his  notions  of  comfort  were  somewhat 
expensive,  his  host  soon  conceived  a  great 
respect  for  him  ;  all  the  more  that  he  gave 
himself  no  airs,  never  talked  about  his  wealth 
except  to  his  cousins,  and  treated  his  title  as 
though  it  were  not  the  slightest  consequence 
to  himself  or  anyone  else  ;  indeed,  he  was 
decidedly  modest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
himself. 

But  being  a  generous  soul,  he  loved  to  give. 
Every  few  days  he  went  up  to  London,  and 
he  never  returned  without  bringing  gifts  to 
the  Friary.  Dulce,  who  was  from  the  first 
his  chief  favourite,  revelled  in  French  bon- 
bons ;  hampers  of  wine,  of  choice  game,  or 
fruit  from  Covent  Garden,  filled  the  tiny  larder 
to  overflowing.  Silks  and  ribbons,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  female  finely,  were  sent  down 
from  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  or  Swan  and 
Edgar's.  In  vain  Mrs.  Challoner  implored 
him  not  to  spoil  the  girls,  who  had  never 
had  so  many  pretty  things  in  their  lives, 
and  hardly  knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Sir 
Harry  would  not  deny  himself  this  pleasure ; 
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and  lie  came  up  evening  after  evening,  over- 
flowing with  liealth  and  spirits,  to  join  the 
family  circle  in  the  small  parlour,  and  enliven 
them  with  his  stories  of  colonial  life. 

People  began  to  talk  about  him.  He  was 
too  big  and  too  prominent  a  figure  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  Hadleigh.  The  Challoners  and 
their  odd  ways,  and  their  cousin  the  baronet, 
who  was  a  millionnaire  and  unmarried,  were 
canvassed  in  many  a  drawing-room.  '  We 
always  knew  they  were  not  just  "  nobodies/'  ' 
as  one  young  lady  observed ;  and  another  re- 
marked a  little  scornfully  *  that  she  supposed 
Sir  Hemy  Challoner  would  put  a  stop  to 
all  that  ridiculous  dressmaking  now.'  But 
when  they  found  that  Nan  and  Phillis  went 
about  as  usual,  taking  orders  and  fitting  on 
dresses,  their  astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 

Sir  Harr}^  watched  them  with  a  secret 
chuckle.  '  He  must  put  a  stop  to  all  that 
presently,'  he  said ;  but  just  at  first  it  amused 
him  to  see  it  all.  '  It  was  so  pretty  and 
plucky  of  them,'  he  thought. 

He  would  saunter  into  the  v/ork-room  in 
the  morning,  and  watch  them  for  an  hour  to- 
gether as  he  sat  and  talked  to  them.     After 
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the  first  they  never  minded  him,  and  his 
presence  made  no  difference  to  them.  Nan 
measured  and  cut-out,  and  consulted  PhilHs 
in  her  difficulties  as  usual.  Dulce  sang  over 
her  sewing-machine,  and  Phillis  went  from 
one  to  the  other  with  a  grave,  intent  face. 
Sometimes  she  would  speak  petulantly  to 
him,  and  bade  him  not  whistle  or  tease 
Laddie  ;  but  that  was  when  one  of  her  fits  of 
impatience  was  on  her.  She  was  generally 
gracious  to  him,  and  made  him  welcome. 

When  he  was  tired  of  sitting  quiet  he 
would  take  refuge  with  Aunt  Catherine  in 
her  little  parlour,  or  go  into  the  Vicarage 
for  a  chat  with  Mattie  and  her  brother ;  he 
w^as  becoming  very  intimate  there.  Some- 
times, but  not  often,  he  would  call  at  the 
White  House  ;  but  though  the  Cheynes  liked 
him,  and  Magdalene  was  amused  at  his  sim- 
plicity, there  was  not  much  in  common  be- 
tween them. 

He  had  taken  a  liking  to  Colonel  Middleton 
and  his  daughter,  and  would  have  found  his 
way  to  Brooklyn  over  and  over  again,  only 
the  Colonel  gave  him  no  encouragement. 
They  had  met  accidentally  in  the  grounds  of 
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the  Wliite  House,  and  Mr.  Cheyne  had  intro- 
duced them  to  each  other ;  but  the  Colonel 
bore  himself  very  stiffl}^  on  that  occasion,  and 
ever  after  when  they  met  on  the  Parade  and 
in  the  reading-room.  In  his  heart  he  was 
secretly  attracted  by  Sir  Harry's  blunt  ways 
and  honest  face ;  but  he  was  a  cousin  of 
those  Challoners,  and  intimacy  was  not  to  be 
desired ;  so  their  intercourse  was  limited  to  a 
brief  word  or  two. 

'Your  father  does  not  want  to  know  me,' 
he  said  once  in  his  outspoken  way  to  Miss 
Middleton,  when  they  met  at  the  very  gate  of 
Brooklyn,  and  she  had  asked  him  with  some 
little  hesitation  if  he  were  coming  in.  '  It  is 
a  pity,' he  added  regretfully,  '  for  I  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  him ;  he  seems  a  downright  good 
sort,  and  we  agree  in  politics.' 

Elizabeth  blushed ;  for  once  her  courtesy 
and  love  of  truth  were  sadly  at  variance. 

*  He  does  like  you  very  much,  Sir  Harry,' 
she  said ;  and  then  she  hesitated. 

*  Only  my  cousins  sew  gowns,'  he  returned, 
with  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  his  eyes, '  so  he 
must  not  encourage  me — eh.  Miss  Middleton  ? 
— as  we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Well,  we  must 
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allow  for  prejudice.  By- and -by  we  will  alter 
all  that '/  and  then  he  gave  her  a  good-natured 
nod,  and  sauntered  away  to  tell  his  old  friend 
Mattie  all  about  it ;  for  he  had  a  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  little  woman,  and  made  her  his 
confidante  on  these  occasions. 

Phillis  still  called  him  Alcides,  to  his  endless 
mystification ;  but  she  privately  wondered  when 
his  labours  were  to  begin.  After  that  first 
afternoon  he  did  not  speak  much  of  his  future 
intentions ;  indeed,  he  was  a  little  reserved 
with  the  girls,  considering  their  intimacy,  but 
to  his  aunt  he  was  less  reticent. 

*Do  you  know.  Aunt  Catherine,'  he  said 
one  day  to  her,  '  that  that  old  house  of  yours 
— Glen  Cottage,  is  it  not  ? — will  soon  be  in  the 
market  ?  Ibbetson  wants  to  get  off  the 
remainder  of  the  lease.' 

Mrs.  Challoner  leant  back  in  her  chair 
and  put  down  her  knitting. 

*  Are  you  sure,  Harry  ?  Then  Adelaide  was 
right ;  she  told  me  in  her  last  letter  that 
Mrs.  Ibbetson's  health  was  so  bad  that  they 
thought  of  wintering  at  Hyeres,  and  that  there 
was  some  talk  of  giving  up  the  house.' 

*  Oh  yes,  it  is  true,'  he  returned  carelessly  ; 
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*  Ibbetson  told  me  so  himself.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  place  enough,  and  they  have  done  a 
good  deal  to  it,  even  in  a  few  months ;  they 
want  to  get  off  the  lease,  and  rid  themselves 
of  the  furniture,  which  seems  to  be  all  new. 
It  appears  they  have  had  some  money  left 
them  unexpectedly  ;  and  now  Mrs.  Ibbetson 's 
health  is  so  bad,  he  wants  to  try  travelling, 
and  thinks  it  a  great  pit}^  to  be  hampered 
with  a  house  at  present.  I  should  say 
the  poor  little  woman  is  in  a  bad  way,  my- 
self.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  sad  !  And  they  have  been 
married  so  short  a  time — not  more  than  six 
months.  She  comes  of  a  weakly  stock,  I 
fear.  I  always  said  she  looked  consumptive, 
poor  thing  !  Dear  little  Glen  Cottage  !  and 
to  think  it  will  change  hands  so  soon 
again ! ' 

'  You  seem  fond  of  it.  Aunt  Catherine,'  for 
her  tone  was  full  of  regret. 

*  My  dear,'  she  answered  seriously,  '  I 
always  loved  that  cottage  so  !  The  drawing- 
room  and  the  garden  were  just  to  my  taste  ; 
and  then  the  girls  were  so  happy  there.' 

*  Would  you  not  like  a  grander  house  to 
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live  in  ?'  he  asked,  in  the  same  indifferent 
tone.  '  I  do  not  think  it  is  half  good  enough 
for  you  and  the  girls.' 

Mrs.  Challoner  opened  her  eyes  rather 
widely  at  this ;  but  his  voice  gave  her  no 
clue  to  his  real  meaning,  and  she  thought  it 
was  just  his  joking  way  with  her. 

^It  would  seem  a  palace  after  this!'  she 
returned,  with  a  sigh.  '  Somehow  I  never 
cared  for  great  big  houses,  they  are  so  much 
expense  to  keep  up  ;  and  when  one  has  not  a 
man  in  the  house ' 

'  Why,  you  have  me,  xiunt  Catherine !' 
speaking  up  rather  briskly. 

'  Yes,  my  dear  ;  and  jon  are  a  great  com- 
fort to  us  all.  It  is  so  nice  to  have  some  one 
to  consult ;  and,  though  I  would  not  say  so 
to  Nan  for  the  world,  Dick  is  so  young,  I 
never  could  consult  him.' 

'  By-the-bye,  that  reminds  me  I  must  have 
a  look  at  that  young  fellow,'  returned  her 
nephew.  '  Let  me  see,  the  Oxford  term  is 
over,  and  he  will  be  home  again  ;  suppose  I 
run  over  to  Oldfield — it  is  no  distance  from 
town — and  leave  my  card  on  Mr.  Mayne 
senior  ?' 
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'  You,  Harry  !'  and  Mrs.  Challoner  looked 
quite  taken  aback  at  the  proposition. 

*  Well,'  lie  remarked  candidly,  '  I  think  it 
is  about  time  something  was  done ;  Nan 
looks  awfully  serious  sometimes.  What  is 
the  good  of  being  the  head  of  one's  family, 
if  one  is  not  to  settle  an  affair  like  that  ?  I 
don't  feel  inclined  to  put  up  with  any  more 
nonsense  in  that  quarter,  I  can  tell  you  that, 
Aunt  Catherine.' 

'  But,  Harry  ' — growing  visibly  alarmed — 
*  you  do  not  know  Mr.  Mayne  ;  he  can  make 
himself  so  excessively  disagreeable.' 

^  So  can  most  men  when  they  like.' 

'  Yes ;  but  not  exactly  in  that  way.  I 
believe  he  is  really  very  fond  of  Dick ;  but 
he  wants  to  order  his  life  in  his  own  way,  and 
no  young  man  will  stand  that.' 

'  No,  by  Jove  !  that  is  rather  too  strong 
for  a  fellow.  I  should  say  Master  Dick  could 
not  put  up  with  that.' 

'  It  seems  mj^  poor  Nan  is  not  good  enough 
for  his  son,  just  because  she  has  no  money, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  make  herself  useful. 
Does  it  not  seem  hard,  Harry  ? — my  beauti- 
ful Nan !      And   the    Maynes    are   just    no- 
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bodies  ;  why,  Mr.  Mayne's  father  was  only  a 
shopkeeper  in  a  very  small  way — and  his 
wife's  family  was  no  better  !' 

'  Well,  you  must  not  expect  me  to  under- 
stand all  that/  replied  her  nephew,  in  a 
puzzled  tone.  '  In  the  colonies,  we  did  not 
think  much  about  that  sort  of  thing ;  it 
would  not  have  done  there  to  inquire  too 
narrowly  into  a  man's  antecedents.  I  knew 
capital  fellows  whose  fathers  had  been 
butchers,  and  bakers,  and  candlestick-makers ; 
and,  bless  me  !  w^hat  does  it  matter  if  the 
fellow  is  all  right  himself  ?'  he  finished ;  for 
the  last  Challoner  was  a  decided  Eadical. 

But  Mrs.  Challoner,  who  was  mildly 
obstinate  in  such  matters,  would  not  yield 
her  point. 

*You  would  think  differently  if  you  had 
been  educated  at  Eton.  In  England,  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate  among  one's  ac- 
quaintances. I  find  no  fault  with  Dick — he 
is  as  nice  and  gentlemanly  as  possible  ;  but 
his  father  has  not  got  his  good-breeding — 
possibly  he  had  not  his  advantages.  But  it 
is  they — the  Maynes — who  would  be  honoured 
by  an   alliance  with  one  of  my  daughters  ;' 
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and  Mrs.  Challoner  raised  lier  head  and  drew 
herself  up  with  such  queenly  dignity,  that 
Sir  Harry  dare  not  argue  the  point. 

'Oh  yes;  I  see/  he  returned  hastily. 
'  Well,  I  shall  let  him  know  what  you  think. 
You  need  not  be  afraid  I  shall  lower  your 
dignity.  Aunt  Catherine.  I  meant  to  be 
rather  high  and  mighty  myself — that  is,  if  I 
could  manage  it ;'  and  he  broke  into  one  of 
his  huge  laughs. 

Mrs.  Challoner  was  very  fond  of  her 
nephew  ;  but  she  was  not  a  clever  woman, 
and  she  did  not  always  understand  his  hints. 
When  they  were  alone  together,  he  was  per- 
petually making  this  sort  of  remarks  to  her 
in  a  half-serious,  half-joking  w^ay  ;  eliciting 
her  opinions^  consulting  her  tastes,  with  a 
view  to  his  future  plans. 

With  the  girls  he  was  provokingly  reticent. 
Phillis  and  Dulce  used  to  catechize  him  some- 
times ;  but  his  replies  were  always  evasive. 

'  Do  you  know,  Harry,'  Phillis  said  to  him 
once  very  gravely,  '  I  think  you  are  leading 
a  dreadfully  idle  life  ?  You  do  nothing 
absolutely  all  day  but  walk  to  and  fro  between 
the  hotel  and  the  Friary.' 
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*  Come  now,'  retorted  her  cousin,  in  an 
injured  tone,  '  I  call  that  confoundedly  hard 
on  a  fellow  who  has  come  all  these  thousands 
of  miles  just  to  cultivate  his  relations  and 
enjoy  a  little  relaxation.  Have  I  not  worked 
hard  enough  all  my  life  to  earn  a  holiday 
now  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,'  she  returned  provokingly,  '  we 
all  know  how  hard  you  have  worked  ;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  does  not  do  to  play  at  idle- 
ness too  long.  You  are  very  much  improved, 
Harry.  Your  tailor  has  done  wonders  for 
you ;  and  I  should  not  be  ashamed  to  walk 
down  Bond  Street  with  you  any  afternoon, 
though  the  people  do  stare,  because  you  are 
so  big.  But  don't  you  think  it  is  time  to 
settle  down  ?  You  might  take  rooms  some- 
where. Lord  Fitzroy  knows  of  some  capital 
ones  in  Sackville  Street — Algie  Burgoyne 
had  them.' 

'  Well,  no,  thank  you,  Philhs ;  I  don't 
think  I  shall  go  in  for  rooms.' 

'  Well,  then,  a  house — you  know  you  are 
so  excessively  rich,  Harry,'  drawling  out  her 
words  in  imitation  of  his  rather  slow  pro- 
nunciation. 
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*  Oil,  of  course  I  sliall  take  a  house  ;  but 
there  is  plenty  of  time  for  that/ 

And  when  she  pressed  him  somewhat 
eagerly  to  tell  her  in  what  neighbourhood  he 
meant  to  live,  he  only  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  remarked  carelessly  that  he  would 
have  a  look  round  at  all  sorts  of  places  by- 
and-by. 

'  But  do  you  mean  to  take  a  house  and 
live  all  alone  T  asked  Dulce.  '  Won't  you 
find  it  rather  dull  ?' 

'  What's  a  fellow  to  do  T  repHed  her 
cousin  enigmatically.  '  I  suppose  Aunt 
Catherine  will  not  undertake  the  care  of  me  ? 
— I  am  too  big,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  houseful 
of  women !' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  perhaps  you  are,'  she  replied, 
contemplating  him  tlioughtfully.  *  We  should 
not  know  quite  what  to  do  with  you/ 

'  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  a  few  of  my 
superfluous  inches,'  he  remarked  dolorously  ; 
'  for  people  seem  to  find  me  sadly  in  the  way 
sometimes.' 

But  Dulce  said  kindly : 

*  Oh  no,  Harry ;  we  never  find  you  in  the 
way — do  we,  mammie  ?    We  should  be  dread- 
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fully  dull  without  you  now.  I  can  hear  you 
whistling  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  and  it  sounds 
so  cheerful.  If  there  w^re  only  a  house  big 
enough  for  you  next  door,  that  would  do 
nicely.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  be  far  off — shall 
I,  Aunt  Catherine  T  for  to  his  aunt's  utter 
bewilderment  he  had  established  a  sort  of 
confidence  between  them,  and  expected  her  to 
understand  all  his  vague  hints.  '  You  will 
not  speak  about  this  to  the  girls ;  this  is  just 
between  you  and  me,'  he  would  say  to  her, 
when  sometimes  she  had  not  a  notion  what  he 
meant. 

'  I  don't  understand  j^ou,  Harry,'  she  said 
once.  '  Why  did  you  stop  me  just  now  when 
I  was  going  to  tell  PhilHs  about  the  Ibbetsons 
leaving  Glen  Cottage  ?  She  w^ould  have  been 
so  interested/ 

^  You  must  keep  that  to  yourself  a  little 
while.  Aunt  Catherine  ;  it  will  be  such  a  sur- 
prise to  the  girls,  you  know.  Did  I  tell  you 
about  the  new  conservatory  Ibbetson  has 
built  ?  It  leads  out  of  the  drawing-room, 
and  improves  the  room  wonderfully,  they  say.' 

'  My    dear    Harry !     what    an    expense ! 
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That  is  just  what  Mr.  Mayne  was  always 
wanting  lis  to  do  ;  and  Nan  was  so  fond  of 
flowers.  It  was  just  what  the  room  needed 
to  make  it  perfect.'  And  Mrs.  Challoner 
folded  her  hands,  with  a  sigh  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  house  she  had  loved  so  dearly. 

*  They  say  Gilsbank  is  for  sale,'  re- 
marked her  nephew  rather  suddenly  after 
this. 

*  What !  Gilsbank,  where  old  Admiral  Haw- 
kins lived  ?  Nan  saw  the  announcement  of 
his  death  the  other  day,  and  she  said  then  the 
place  would  soon  be  put  up  for  sale.  Poor 
old  man  !     He  was  a  martyr  to  gout.' 

'  I  had  a  look  at  it  the  other  day,'  he  re- 
plied coolly.  '  Why,  it  is  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  your  old  cottage.  There  is  a  tidy 
bit  of  land,  and  the  house  is  not  so  bad,  only 
it  w^ants  doing  up  ;  but  the  furniture,  that  is 
for  sale  too,  is  very  old-fashioned  and  shabby.' 

*  Are  you  thinking  of  it  for  yourself?' 
asked  his  aunt  in  surprise.  *  Why,  Gilsbank 
is  a  large  place  ;  it  would  never  do  for  a  single 
man.  You  would  find  the  rooms  Phillis  pro- 
posed far  handier.' 

*  AVhy,  Aunt  Catherine  !'  in  a  tone  of  strong 
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remonstrance.  '  You  don't  mean  to  condemn 
me  to  a  life  of  single  blessedness  because  of 
my  size  T 

*  Oh,  Harry,  of  course  not  !  My  dear  boy, 
what  an  idea !' 

'  And  some  one  may  be  found  in  time 
who  could  put  up  even  with  red  hair/ 

*  Oh  yes ;   that  need  not  be    an   obstacle. 
But   she    looked    at  him  with  vague   alarm. 
Of  whom  could  he  be  thinking  ? 

He  caught  her  expression,  and  threw  back 
his  head  with  one  of  his  merry  laughs. 

'  Oh  no,  Aunt  Catherine  ;  you  need  not  be 
afraid.  I  am  not  going  to  make  love  to  one 
of  my  cousins;  I  knew  your  views  on  the 
subject,  and  that  would  not  suit  my  book  at 
all.     I  am  quite  on  your  side  there.' 

*  Surely  you  will  tell  me,  my  dear,  if  you 
are  serious  ?' 

'  Oh  yes,  when  I  have  anything  to  tell ; 
but  I  think  I  will  have  a  good  look  round 
first.'  And  then,  of  his  own  accord,  he 
changed  the  subject.  He  was  a  little  sparing 
of  his  hints  after  that,  even  to  his  aunt. 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  he  came  into 
the  Friary   one    evening    and    electrified    his 
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cousins  by  two  pieces  of  news.  He  had  just 
called  at  the  Vicarage,  he  said  ;  but  he  had  not 
gone  in,  for  Miss  Mattie  had  run  downstairs 
in  a  great  bustle  to  tell  him  her  sister  Grace 
had  just  arrived.  Her  brother  had  been 
down  to  Leeds  and  brought  her  up  with  him. 
Phillis  put  down  her  work ;  her  face  had  be- 
come suddenly  rather  pale. 

'  Grace  has  come,'  she  half  whispered  to 
herself.  And  then  she  added  aloud :  '  Poor 
Mattie  will  be  glad,  and  sorry  too  !  She  will 
like  to  have  her  sister  with  her  for  the  New 
Year ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  she  will  have  to 
pack  up  her  own  things  and  go  home.  And 
she  was  only  saying  the  other  day  that  she 
has  never  been  so  happy  in  her  life  as  she 
has  been  here.' 

*  Why  can't  she  stay,  then  ?'  asked  Sir 
Harry,  rather  abruptly.  '  I  don't  hold  with 
people  making  themselves  miserable  for 
nothing ;  that  does  not  belong  to  my  creed.' 

*  Oh,  poor  Mattie  has  not  a  choice  in  the 
matter,'  returned  Nan,  who  had  grown  very 
fond  of  their  little  neighbour.  '  Though  she 
is  thirty,  she  must  still  do  as  other  people 
bid  her.     They  cannot  both  be  spared  from 
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home — at    least,  I  believe  not — and  so  lier 
mother  has  recalled  her.' 

*  Oh,  but  that  is  nonsense  !'  replied  Sir 
Harry,  rather  crossly  for  him.  '  Girls  are 
spared  well  enough  when  they  are  married. 
And  I  thought  the  Drummonds  were  not 
well  off — did  not  Phillis  tell  me  so  T 

'They  are  very  badly  off;  but  then,  you 
see,  Mr.  Drummond  does  not  want  two  sisters 
to  take  care  of  his  house  ;  and  though  he  tries 
to  be  good  to  Mattie,  he  is  not  so  fond  of  her 
as  he  is  of  his  sister  Grace ;  and  they  have 
always  planned  to  live  together,  and  so  poor 
Mattie  has  to  go.' 

'  Yes,  and  I  must  say  I  am  sorry  for  the 
poor  little  woman,'  observed  Mrs.  Challoner. 
'  There  is  a  large  family  of  girls  and  boys — I 
think  Mr.  Drummond  told  us  he  had  seven 
sisters,  and  Mattie  seems  left  out  in  the  cold 
amongst  them  all ;  they  laugh  at  her  oddities, 
and  quiz  her  most  unmercifully — even  Mr. 
Drummond  does,  and  Nan  scolds  him  for  it  ; 
but  he  has  not  been  so  bad  lately.  It  is 
rather  hard  that  none  of  them  seem  to  want 
her.' 

VOL.  III.  52 
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^You  forget  Grace  is  very  good  to  her 
mother/  broke  in  Phillis,  somewhat  eagerly. 
*  Mattie  always  says  so/ 

'By-the-bye,  I  must  have  a  look  at  this 
paragon.  Is  not  her  name  amongst  those 
in  my  pocket-book  T  returned  her  cousin 
Avickedly.  '  I  saw  Miss  Sartoris  at  Oldfield 
that  day,  and  she  was  too  grand  for  my  taste  ; 
why,  a  fellow  would  never  dare  to  speak  to 
her.  I  have  scored  that  one  off  the  list, 
Philhs.' 

'  My  dears,  what  have  you  been  saying  to 
Harry  T 

'  Oh,  nothing,  mammie  !'  returned  Dulce 
hastily,  fearing  her  mother  would  be  shocked. 
'  Phillis  was  only  in  her  nonsense -mood  ;  but 
Harry  is  such  a  goose,  and  will  take  things 
seriously.  I  wdsh  you  would  let  me  have 
your  pocket-book  a  moment,  and  I  would  tear 
out  the  page  ;'  but  Sir  Harry  returned  it  safely 
to  his  pocket. 

'  What  was  your  other  piece  of  news  T 
asked  Nan  in  her  quiet  voice,  when  all  this 
chatter  had  subsided. 

*  Oh,  I  had  almost  forgotten  it  myself!  only 
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Miss  Middleton  charged  me  to  tell  you  *'  Son 
Hammond "  has  arrived  by  the  P.  and  0. 
Steamer  the  Cerhcrus,  and  she  and  her  father 
were  just  starting  for  Southampton  to  meet 
him.' 


52—2 


CHAPTER  X. 

*  COME,    NOW,    I    CALL    THAT    HARD.' 

HILLIS  was  unusually  silent  during 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  ; 
but,  as  she  bade  Nan  good-night 
•  at  the  door  of  her  little  room,  she  lingered  a 
moment,  shading  the  flame  of  her  candle  with 
her  hand. 

'  Do  you  think  Mattie  will  bring  her  sister 
round  to  see  us  to-morrow  ?'  she  asked,  in  a 
very  low  voice. 

*  Oh  yes — I  am  sure  I  hope  so,'  returned 
Nan  sleepily,  not  noticing  the  restrained 
eagerness  of  Phillis's  manner.  *  We  can 
hardly  call  first,  under  our  present  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Drummond  knows  that  ;'  and 
Phillis  withdrew,  as  though  she  were  satisfied 
with  the  answer. 
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Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject  ; 
and  they  settled  themselves  to  their  work 
as  usual  on  the  following  morning :  Dulce 
chattering  and  singing  snatches  of  songs — 
for  she  was  a  most  merry  little  soul ;  Nan 
cheerful  and  ready  for  conversation  with  any 
one  ;  but  Phillis  withdrew  herself  to  the 
farthest  window,  and  stitched  away  in  grave 
silence.  And,  seeing  such  was  her  mood,  her 
sisters  wisely  forbore  to  disturb  her. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  gate-bell  sounded, 
and  Dulce,  who  hailed  any  interruption  as  a 
joyful  reprieve,  announced  delightedly  that 
Mattie  and  a  tall  young  lady  were  coming  up 
the  flagged  walk ;  and,  in  an  instant,  Phillis's 
work  lay  untouched  on  her  lap. 

*  Are  you  all  here  ?  Oh  dear,  I  am  so 
glad  !'  exclaimed  Mattie,  bustling  into  the 
room  with  a  radiant  face.  ^  I  have  brought 
Grace  to  see  you — she  arrived  last  night;' 
and  in  a  moment  the  young  stranger  was 
surrounded  and  welcomed  most  cordially. 

Phillis  lookod  at  her  curiously  for  a 
moment ;  indeed,  during  the  whole  visit  her 
eyes  rested  upon  Grace's  face  from  time  to 
time  as  though  she  were  studying  her.      She 
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had  heard  so  much  of  this  girl  that  she  had 
ahiiost  feared  to  be  disappointed  in  her ;  but 
every  moment  her  interest  increased. 

Grace  Drummond  was  not  a  pretty  girl. 
With  the  exception  of  Isabel  and  the  boys, 
the  Drummond  family  had  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  beauty ;  but  she  was  fair  and 
tranquil-looking,  and  her  expression  was 
gentle  and  full  of  character.  She  had  very 
soft  clear  eyes,  with  a  trace  of  sadness  in 
them ;  but  her  lips  were  thin  —  like  her 
mother's — and  closed  firmly.  And  the  chin 
was  a  little  massively  cut  for  a  woman. 

In  looking  at  the  lower  part  of  this  girl's 
face,  a  keen  observer  w^ould  read  the  tenacity 
of  a  strong  will ;  but  the  eyes  had  the 
appealing  softness  that  one  sees  in  some 
dumb  creature. 

They  won  Phillis  at  once.  After  the  first 
moment,  her  reserved  manner  thawed,  and 
became  gracious  ;  and,  before  half  an  hour 
had  passed,  she  and  Grace  were  talking  as 
though  thev  had  known  each  other  all  their 
life. 

Nan  watched  them  smilingly  as  she  chatted 
with  Mattie ;  she  knew  her  sister  was  fasti- 
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dious  in  lier  likings,  and  that  slie  did  not 
take  to  people  easily.  Phillis  was  pleasant 
to  all  her  friends  and  acquaintances ;  but  she 
was  rarely  intimate  with  them,  as  Nan  and 
Dulce  were  wont  to  be.  She  held  her  head 
a  little  high,  as  though  she  felt  her  own 
superiority. 

'  Phillis  is  veiy  amusing,  and  clever ;  hut 
one  does  not  know  her  as  well  as  Nan 
and  Dulce,*  even  Carrie  Paine  had  been 
heard  to  say ;  and  certainly  Phillis  had 
never  talked  to  Carrie  as  she  did  to  this 
stranger. 

Grace  was  just  as  much  charmed  on  her 
sidd.  On  her  return,  she  delighted  and  yet 
pained  her  brother  by  her  warm  praises  of 
his  favourites. 

*  Oh,  Archie  !'  she  exclaimed,  as  they  sat 
at  luncheon  in  the  old  wainscoted  dining- 
room  at  the  Vicarage  ;  '  yoM  were  quite  right 
in  saying  the  Challoners  were  unlike  any 
other  girls.  They  are  all  three  so  nice  and 
pretty  ;  but  the  second  one — Miss  Phillis — is 
most  to  my  taste.' 

Archie  checked  an  involuntary  exclamation, 
but  Mattie  covered  it. 
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'Dear  me,  Grace!'  she  observed  inno- 
cently ;  '  I  rather  wonder  at  your  saying 
that.  Nan  is  by  far  the  prettiest — is  she 
not,  Archie  ?  Her  complexion  and  colouring 
are  perfect.' 

'  Oh  yes !  If  you  are  talking  of  mere 
looks,  I  cannot  dispute  that,'  returned  Grace, 
a  little  impatiently ;  *  but,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  far  more  in  her  sister's  face — she  has 
the  beauty  of  expression  which  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  form  or  colouring.  I  should 
say  she  has  far  more  character  than  either 
of  them.' 

*  They  are  none  of  them  wanting  in  that,' 
replied  Archie,  breaking  up  his  bread 
absently. 

'  No ;  that's  just  what  I  say — they  are 
perfectly  unlike  other  girls.  They  are  so 
fresh,  and  simple,  and  unconscious,  that  it  is 
quite  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them ;  but  if  I 
were  to  choose  a  friend  from  among  them,  I 
should  certainly  select  Miss  Phillis.'  And  to 
this  her  brother  made  no  reply. 

'  They  are  all  so  pleased  about  Tuesday,' 
interrupted  Mattie,  at  this  point.  '  Nan  was 
so   interested   and    amused   about   my  grand 
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tea-party,  as  she  called  it.  They  have  all 
promised  to  come,  only  Mrs.  Challoner's  cold 
will  not  allow  her  to  go  out  this  severe  weather. 
And  then  we  met  Sir  Harry,  and  I  introduced 
him  to  Grace,  and  he  will  he  delighted  to 
come  too.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  ask 
Miss  Middleton  and  her  brother,  Archie  ; 
and  then  we  should  be  such  a  nice  little 
party.' 

'  How  can  you  be  so  absurd,  Mattie  !'  re- 
turned Archie,  with  a  touch  of  his  old 
irritability.  '  A  nice  confusion  you  would 
make,  if  you  were  left  to  arrange  things ! 
You  know  the  Colonel's  one  object  in  life  is 
to  prevent  his  son  from  having  any  inter- 
course with  the  Challoners ;  and  you  would 
ask  him  to  meet  them  the  first  evening  after 
his  arrival  in  the  place.' 

'  Is  the  father  so  narrow  in  his  prejudices 
as  that  ?'  asked  Grace,  who  had  quite  for- 
gotten her  own  shocked  feelings  when  she 
first  heard  that  Archie  was  visiting  a  family 
of  dressmakers  on  equal  terms. 

'  Oh  dear!  I  forgot,'  sighed  Mattie,  taking 
her  brother's  blame  meekly  as  usual.  '  How 
very  stupid  of  me  !     But  would  you  not  like 
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the  Cheynes  or  the  LesHes  mvited,  Archie  ? 
Grace  ought  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  the 
best  people/ 

'  You  may  leave  Grace  to  me/  returned 
her  brother  somewhat  haughtily ;  *  I  will 
take  care  of  her  introductions.  As  for  your 
tea-party,  Mattie,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if 
you  will  keep  it  within  its  first  limits — just 
the  Chall.oners  and  Sir  Harry.  If  anyone 
be  asked,  it  ought  to  be  Noel  Frere ;  he  has 
rather  a  dull  time  of  it,  living  alone  in 
lodgings ' — the  Eev.  Noel  Frere  being  a 
college  chum  of  Archie's,  who  had  come 
down  to  Hadleigh  to  recruit  himself  by  a 
month  or  two's  idleness.  *  Perhaps  we  had 
better  have  him,  as  there  will  be  so  many 
ladies.' 

*  Oh  yes — of  course  !  He  is  so  nice  and 
clever,'  observed  Grace,  not  noticing  the 
shade  on  Mattie's  face.  '  How  pleased  you 
must  be  to  have  him  staying  here  so  long, 
Archie  ! — you  two  were  always  such  friends.' 

'  He  comes  nearly  every  evening,'  returned 
Mattie  disconsolately.  '  He  may  suit  you, 
Grace,  because  you  are  clever  yourself;  but 
I  am  dreadfully  afraid  of  him — he  is  so  dry 
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and  sarcastic.  Must  lie  really  be  asked  for 
Tuesday,  Archie  ?' 

'  Yes,  indeed  ;  you  ought  to  have  thought 
of  him  first.  I  am  sorry  for  your  bad  taste, 
Mattie,  if  you  do  not  like  Frere ;  he  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  though  terribly  delicate,  I 
fear.  Now,  Gracie,  if  we  have  finished 
luncheon,  I  should  like  you  to  put  on  your 
wraps,  and  I  will  show  you  some  of  my 
favourite  haunts ;  and  perhaps  we  shall  meet 
Frere.' 

Grace  hesitated  for  a  moment.  She  thought 
Archie  would  have  included  Mattie  in  his 
invitation ;  but  he  did  nothing  of  the  kind, 
and  she  knew  him  too  w^ell  to  suggest  such  a 
thing. 

'  Good-bye,  Mattie  dear.  I  hope  you  will 
have  some  tea  ready  for  us  when  w^e  come 
back,'  she  said,  kissing  her  sister  afiection- 
ately  ;  but  they  neither  of  them  noticed  the 
pained  wistfulness  of  Mattie's  look  as  the 
door  closed  upon  them. 

They  were  going  out  without  her ;  and  on 
Grace's  first  day,  too.  Archie  was  going  to 
show  her  the  church,  and  the  schools,  and 
the   model   cottages  where   his   favourite  old 
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women  lived — all  those  places  that  Mattie 
had  visited  and  learned  to  love  during  the 
eight  months  she  had  lived  with  her  brother. 
In  a  few  weeks  she  must  say  good-bye  to 
them  all,  and  go  back  to  the  dull  old  house 
at  Leeds,  to  be  scolded  by  her  mother  for  her 
awkward  ways,  and  to  be  laughed  at  and 
teazed  by  her  brothers  and  sisters.  Archie 
was  bad  enough  sometimes,  but  then  he  was 
Archie,  and  had  a  right  to  his  bad  humours  ; 
but  with  the  boys  and  girls  it  was  less  en- 
durable. It  was  '  Oh,  you  stupid  old  Matt  ! 
Of  course  it  was  all  your  fault ;'  or,  '  Mattie, 
you  goose  !'  from  Fred ;  or,  *  You  silly 
child,  Mattie  !'  from  her  father,  who  found 
her  a  less  amusing  companion  than  Grace ; 
and  even  Dottie  would  say,  '  Oh,  it  is  only 
Mattie ;  I  never  care  if  she  scolds  me.' 

The  home  atmosphere  was  a  little  de- 
pressing, Mattie  thought,  with  a  sigh,  dearly 
as  she  loved  her  young  torments.  She  knew 
she  would  find  it  somewhat  trying  after  these 
eight  months  of  comparative  freedom.  True, 
Archie  had  snubbed  her,  and  kept  her  in 
order  ;  but  one  tyrant  is  preferable  to  many. 
At  home,  the  thirty-years- old  Mattie  was  only 
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one  of  the  many  daughters — the  old  maid  of 
the  family — the  unattractive  little  wallflower, 
who  w^as  condemned  to  wither  unnoticed  on 
its  stalk.  Here,  in  her  brother's  Vicarage, 
she  had  been  a  person  of  consequence,  whom 
only  the  master  of  the  house  presumed  to 
snub. 

The  maids  liked  their  good-natured  mis- 
tress, who  never  found  fault  with  them,  and 
was  so  bustling  and  clever  a  little  house- 
keeper. The  poor  people  and  the  school- 
children liked  Mattie  too.  ^  Our  Miss 
Drummond,'  they  called  her  for  a  long  time, 
rather  to  Grace's  discomfiture.  ^Ah,  she  is 
a  rare  one,  when  a  body  is  low  !'  as  old 
Goody  Saunders  once  said. 

And  Ai'chie's  friends  respected  the  little 
woman,  in  spite  of  her  crudities  and  decidedly 
odd  ways.  Miss  Middleton  and  the  Challoners 
weVe  quite  fond  of  her ;  so  no  wonder  Mattie 
grew  low  at  the  thought  of  leaving  her 
friends. 

Grace  had  come  to  take  her  place.  Never- 
theless, she  had  welcomed  her  on  the  previous 
evening  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  un- 
selfishness.     She  had  shown  her  the  house — 
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she  had  introduced  her  to  the  Challoners — 
she  had  overwhehiied  her  with  a  thousand 
httle  attentions  ;  and  Grace  had  not  been  un- 
grateful. 

'  I  am  afraid  this  is  hard  for  you,  Mattie/ 
Grace  had  said  to  her,  as  the  sisters  were  un- 
packing late  the  previous  night.  '  I  ought 
not  to  be  so  happy  to  come,  when  I  know  I 
am  turning  you  out ;'  and  Mattie  had  winked 
away  a  tear,  and  answered  quite  cheerily : 

'  Oh  no,  Grace ;  you  must  not  feel  that. 
I  have  had  a  nice  time,  and  enjoyed  myself 
so  much  with  dear  Archie,  and  now  it  is 
your  turn ;  and,  you  know,  he  has  always 
wanted  you  from  the  first.' 

'Poor  dear  fellow!'  murmured  Grace; 
'  but  he  looks  thin,  Mattie.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  be  here,  as  lie  wants  me  ;  but  I  shall 
never  keep  his  house  as  beautifully  as  you 
have  done.  Mother  would  be  astonished,  if 
she  saw  it ;'  and  this  piece  of  well-deserved 
praise  went  far  to  console  Mattie  that  night. 

But  she  began  to  feel  just  a  little  sore  at 
breakfast-time.  Once  or  twice,  Archie  de- 
cidedly ignored  her,  and  turned  to  Grace  ;  he 
even  brought  her  his  gloves  to  mend,  though 
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Mattie  had  been  his  faithful  mender  all  these 
months. 

'  Come  into  the  study,  and  we  will  have  a 
talk,  Gracie,'  he  had  said;  and,  as  Grace 
had  involuntarily  waited  for  her  sister  to  ac- 
company them,  he  had  added  hastily :  '  Oh, 
Mattie  is  always  busy  at  this  time  with 
butchers  and  bakers  !  Come  along,  Grace  ;' 
and,  though  Mattie  had  no  such  business  on 
her  hands,  she  dare  not  join  them. 

It  was  only  when  a  parish  meeting  called 
the  young  Yicar  away  that  Mattie  bethought 
herself  of  the  Challoners. 
-  Poor  Mattie  !  Low  spirits  were  not  much 
in  her  line.  She  had  never  thought  enough 
of  herself  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  wounded 
susceptibility.  The  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounded her  had  been  too  rough  and  bracing 
for  that ;  but  nevertheless  this  afternoon  she 
longed  to  indulge  in  a  good  cry.  Happily, 
however,  before  the  first  tear  had  began  to 
redden  her  eyelids — indeed,  she  had  hardly 
got  her  mouth  into  the  proper  pucker — a 
vigorous  pull  at  the  bell  warned  her  of  an  im- 
pending visitor,  and  immediately  afterwards 
Sir   Harry  marched   into   the    room,  looking 
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ruddier  than  ever  with  the  cokl  air  and  exer- 
cise, his  warm  colouring  kindling  a  glow  in 
the  room. 

His  heavy  footsteps  shook  the  old  flooring 
of  the  Vicarage ;  but  as  he  greeted  Mattie  he 
looked  round  him  as  though  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  her  alone. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Mattie  ?  "Why, 
what  have  you  done  with  your  sister  ?'  he 
asked,  in  rather  a  disappointed  tone.  '  I  came 
to  have  a  chat  with  you  both.' 

Another  little  sting  for  Mattie ;  he  had  only 
come  to  see  Grace. 

'  She  has  gone  out  with  Archie,'  she  re- 
turned, in  a  subdued  voice.  '  He  is  showing 
her  the  church  and  the  schools.' 

*  I  was  up  at  the  Friary  just  now,'  he  said 
carelessly,  '  and  they  were  all  talking  about 
your  sister,  praising  her  up  to  the  skies. 
What  an  odd  capacity  women  have  for  falling 
in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight !  Phillis 
especially  seemed  very  far  gone.  So  I  told 
them  I  would  just  come  and  have  a  good  look 
at  this  paragon  ;  one  cannot  judge  of  a  person 
in  a  hat  and  veil.' 

'  I  am  sure  you  will  like   Grace/   replied 
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Mattie,  reviving  a  little  at  the  idea  of  her 
sister's  perfections.  '  She  is  not  pretty, 
exactly,  though  Archie  and  I  think  her  so  ; 
but  she  is  so  nice  and  clever.  Oh,  you  should 
hear  those  two  talk  !  it  is  perfectly  wonderful 
to  listen  to  them  !' 

'  It  strikes  me  you  are  a  little  left  out  in 
the  cold,  aren't  you,  Miss  Mattie  ?'  asked  Sir 
Harry,  with  one  of  his  shrewd  good-humoured 
looks.  ^  Why  did  you  not  go  out  with 
them  ?' 

*  Oh,  Archie  never  wants  me  when  he  has 
Grace,'  answered  Mattie,  with  a  sudden  pang 
at  the  truthfulness  of  this  speech.  '  They 
have  always  been  so  much  to  each  other,  those 
two.' 

'  He  would  want  you  fast  enough  if  Miss 
Grace — is  that  not  her  name  ? — were  to 
marry,  and  leave  him  to  shift  for  himself,' 
was  the  somewhat  matter-of-fact  answer. 

But  Mattie  shook  her  head  at  this  with  a 
faint  smile. 

*  Grace  will  never  marry.  She  would  not 
leave  Archie.' 

*  Oh,  but  that  is  nonsense,  do  you  know — 
sheer  nonsense  !     Many  girls  talk  like  that, 
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but  they  change  their  mind  in  the  end.  Why, 
the  parson  may  marry  himself.  You  don't 
suppose  a  good-looking  fellow  like  that  intends 
to  be  an  old  bachelor  ?  And  then  what  will 
Miss  Grace  do  ?' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  am  afraid  she  will  miss 
him  dreadfully.' 

'  Oh,  but  she  will  get  over  it  all  right.  It 
does  not  do  to  make  a  fuss  over  those  sort  of 
things.  Sentimentality  between  brothers  and 
sisters  is  all  very  well  in  its  v/ay,  but  it  won't 
hold  against  a  wife's  or  husband's  claims.  I 
never  had  any  myself,  so  I  don't  know ;  but  I 
find  it  precious  lonely  without  them.  That  is 
why  I  have  adopted  my  cousins.  A  man 
must  care  for  some  one.' 

•  Yes,  indeed,'  echoed  Mattie,  with  a  sigh. 
:  *  I  am  afraid  your  people  do  not  use  you 
very  well.  Miss  Mattie,'  he  went  on,  with 
cheerful  sympathy  that  was  quite  a  cordial  in 
its  way.  '  You  look  a  bit  down  this  after- 
noon ;  a  fellow  would  call  it  in  the  blues, 
and  he  would  be  thinking  of  a  cigar  and 
brandy-and-soda.  What  a  pity  women 
don't  smoke  !  it  is  no  end  soothing  to  the 
spirits  !'  ! 
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*  We  have  got  afternoon  tea,'  returned 
Mattie,  beginning  to  smile  at  this. 

*  Well,  why  don't  you  ring  and  order  some  ?' 
he  replied  quite  seriously!  '  Do,  please.  Miss 
Mattie,  if  it  will  put  a  little  heart  into  you. 
Why,  I  should  like  a  cup  myself  uncommonly. 
There  never  was  such  a  fellow  for  afternoon 
tea.'  And  then  Mattie  did  ring  the  bell,  and 
Sir  Harry  having  stirred  the  fire  into  a  cheer- 
ful blaze,  and  the  little  brass  kettle  beginning 
to  sing  cheerily  on  its  trivet,  things  soon 
looked  more  comfortable. 

'  Now  you  are  all  right,'  he  remarked  pre- 
sently. '  You  look  quite  a  different  sort  of 
body  now.  When  I  first  came  in  you  re- 
minded me  of  Cinderella  in  a  brown  dress, 
sitting  all  alone,  by  a  very  black  fire,  I  do 
believe  you  were  on  the  verge  of  crying — now 
weren't  you,  Miss  Mattie  ?'  And  Mattie, 
with  much  shame,  owned  to  the  impeachment. 

*  And  what  was  it  all  about,  eh  ?'  he  asked, 
with  such  a  coaxing  peremptoriness  that  Mattie 
confessed  that  she  was  rather  dull  at  the 
thought  that  nobody  wanted  her,  and  that  she 
must  go  home  ;  and  on  being  further  pressed 
and   questioned,    out   it    all    came :   Mattie 's 
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shortcomings,  her  stupid  ways,  and  the  provo- 
cation she  offered  to  home-criticism.  Sir 
Harry  listened  and  laughed,  and  every  now 
and  then  threw  in  a  jesting  remark  ;  but  so 
encouraging  was  his  manner  and  so  evident 
his  interest,  that  Mattie  found  herself  talking 
as  she  had  never  done  to  anyone  but  Miss 
Middleton.  Before  she  had  finished  Sir 
Harry  knew  all  about  the  household  in 
Lowder  Street,  and  had  formed  a  tolerable 
estimate  of  every  member  of  the  family — the 
depressed  father,  and  careworn  and  somewhat 
stern  mother ;  the  boys,  clever  and  handsome 
and  flippant ;  the  girls  in  all  stages  of  awk- 
wardness ;  and  the  quiet,  talented  Grace,  who 
was  everyone's  right  hand,  and  who  had  come 
to  the  Vicarage  to  dispossess  Mattie. 

'  Come,  now,  I  call  that  hard  ;  I  do,  upon 
my  word  !'  he  repeated  more  than  once  at  the 
end  of  Mattie's  little  narrative.  '  Women 
have  a  lot  put  upon  them.  I  dare  say  if  I 
had  had  sisters  I  should  have  bullied  them 
sometimes.  Men  are  awful  tyrants,  aren't 
they.  Miss  Mattie  ?' 

Mattie  took  this  literally. 

'  I  do  not  think  you  w^ould  be  a  tyrant,  Sir 
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Harry/  she  returned  simply,  and  then  won- 
dered why  he  suddenly  coloured  up  to  the 
roots  of  his  hair. 

'  Oh,  there  is  no  knowing,'  he  replied,  in 
an  embarrassed  tone.  '  I  have  never  had 
anyone  to  bully;  I  think  I  shall  try  my 
hand  on  Dulce,  only  she  is  such  a  little  spit- 
fire. Well,  I  must  be  going,'  he  went  on, 
straightening  himself.  'By-the-bye,  I  shall 
not  see  you  again  until  Tuesday;  I  have  to 
run  over  to  Oldfield  about  a  lot  of  business  I 
have  in  hand.     Do  you  know  Oldfield  ?' 

*  Oh  no  ;  but  Nan  and  Phillis  have  described 
it  so  often,  that  I  seem  as  though  I  have  been 
there.' 

'  It  is  a  niceish  place,  and  I  am  half-inclined 
to  settle  there  myself;  there  is  a  house  going 
that  would  just  suit  me.' 

Mattie's  face  lengthened ;  she  did  not  like 
the  idea  of  losing  Sir  Harry,  he  had  been  so 
good-natured  and  kind  to  her. 

*  One  would  never  see  you  if  you  live  at 
Oldfield,'  she  said,  a  little  sorrowfully;  and 
again  Sir  Harry  looked  embarrassed. 

*  Oh,  but  you  will  be  at  Leeds,  so  it  won't 
make  much  difference.      But  I  do  not  want  to 
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be  parted  from  Aunt  Catherine  and  the  girls ; 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  arrange.  Perhaps, 
before  you  go,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
things  are  settled.  Anyhow,  good-bye  till 
Tuesday;'  and  then  he  nodded  to  her  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  Mattie  returned  to  her 
fireplace  refreshed  and  comforted. 

Archie  and  Grace  came  in  presently, 
bringing  another  current  of  cold  air  with 
them ;  they  both  looked  bright  and  happy, 
as  though  they  had  enjoyed  tlieir  walk. 
Grace's  pale  cheeks  had  the  loveliest  tinge 
in  them. 

'  Have  we  left  you  too  long  alone,  Mattie 
dear  ?'  she  asked,  as  she  took  the  cup  of  tea 
offered  her.  ^  How  cosy  this  dear  old  room 
looks;   and  what  a  beautiful  fire  !' 

'  Sir  Harry  has  been  emptying  the  coal- 
scuttle !'  laughed  Mattie.  '  What  a  pity  you 
missed  him,  Grace  !    he  has  been  so  amusing.' 

Grace  smiled  incredulously. 

'  Why,  that  great  big  Sir  Harry  Challoner 
whom  you  introduced  this  morning  !  my  dear 
Mattie,  I  am  sure  he  could  never  be  amusing. 
I  was  not  greatly  prepossessed  with  him.' 

'  Mattie's  geese   are    all    swans.      I   don't 
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think  much  of  him  myself/  broke  in  Archie,  in 
a  satirical  voice.  *  I  like  quality  better  than 
quantity.  He  is  so  big,  I  am  sure  his  brains 
must  suffer  by  comparison.  Now,  there  is 
Frere.' 

'  Oh  yes,  we  met  Mr.  Frere !'  interrupted 
Grace  eagerly  ;  ^  and  Archie  and  he  had  such 
a  talk ;  it  was  delightful  only  to  listen  to  it. 
I  liked  his  ideas  on  ecclesiastical  architecture, 
Archie;'  and  then  followed  an  animated  dis- 
cussion between  the  sister  and  brother,  about 
a  book  of  Euskin's  that  they  had  both  been 
reading.  Mattie  tried  to  follow  them;  but 
she  had  not  read  Euskin,  and  they  soon  left 
her  miles  behind — indeed,  after  the  first  few 
minutes  they  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her 
existence ;  but  somehow  Mattie  did  not  feel 
so  forlorn  as  usual. 

'  Come,  now,  I  call  that  hard,'  a  sympa- 
thizing voice  seemed  to  say  in  her  ear.  Sir 
Harry's  genial  presence,  his  blunt,  kindly 
speeches,  had  done  Mattie  good  ;  he  had  called 
her  Cinderella,  and  made  the  fire  blaze  for 
her,  and  had  coaxed  her  in  quite  a  brotherly 
manner  to  tell  him  her  little  troubles,  and 
Mattie  felt  very  grateful  to  him. 
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So  she  stared  into  the  fire  wistful  and 
happy  while  the  others  talked  over  her  head, 
and  quite  started  when  she  heard  her  own 
name. 

'We  are  forgetting  Mattie ;  all  this  must 
be  so  dull  for  her,'  Grace  was  saying,  as  she 
touched  her  shoulder  caressingly.  '  Come 
upstairs  with  me,  dear ;  we  can  have  a  chat 
while  we  get  ready  for  dinner.  You  must 
not  let  your  friends  make  themselves  so  much 
at  home,  you  extravagant  child,  for  your  fire  is 
far  too  large  for  comfort ;'  but  Mattie  turned 
away  from  it  reluctantly  as  she  followed  her 
sister  out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTEK  XI. 

*I    WILL    WRITE    NO    SUCH    LETTER.' 

HE  new  year  liad  not  opened  very 
auspiciously  at  Longmead,  neither 
had  the  Christmas  festivities  been 
great. 

Dick  on  his  first  return  home  had  put  on  a 
great  appearance  of  cheerfdness,  and  had 
carried  himself  much  as  usual ;  but  Mr. 
Mayne  had  been  glum,  decidedly  glum,  and 
Mrs.  Mayne  had  found  it  difficult  to  adjust 
the  balance  of  her  sympathy  between  Dick's 
voluble  quicksilver  on  the  one  hand,  and  her 
husband's  dead- weight  of  ill-humour  on  the 
other. 

The  truth  was,  Mr.  Mayne's  sharp  eyes  had 
discerned  from  the  first  moment  of  his  son's 
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entrance  into  the  lionse  that  there  was  no 
change  in  his  purpose. 

To  an  outsider,  Dick's  behaviour  to  his 
father  was  as  nice  as  possible.  He  still  kept 
up  his  old  jokes,  rallying  him  on  his  matu- 
tinal activity,  and  saying  a  word  about  the 
*  early  worm  ' — '  so  bad  for  the  worm,  poor 
beggar/  observed  Dick.  And  he  sauntered 
after  him  into  the  poultry-yard,  and  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  some  Spanish  fowls 
that  had  been  lately  imported  into  Longmead, 
and  that  were  great  sources  of  pride  to  Mr. 
Mayne. 

Dick  paid  a  great  deal  of  dutiful  attention 
to  his  father's  hobbies ;  he  put  on  his  thickest 
boots  every  day  after  luncheon,  that  his  father 
might  enjoy  the  long  walks  in  which  he  de- 
lighted. Dick  used  to  sally  forth  whistling 
to  his  dogs  when  they  went  down  Sandy 
Lane  ;  he  was  careful  to  pause  where  the  four 
roads  met,  that  Mr.  Mayne  might  enjoy  his 
favourite  view.  In  all  these  things  Dick's 
behaviour  was  perfect  ;  nevertheless,  on  their 
return  from  one  of  these  walks  they  each  had 
a  secret  grievance  to  pour  into  Mrs.  Mayne 's 
ear. 
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Dick's  turn  would  come  first. 

'  Mother,'  he  would  say,  as  he  lounged  into 
the  room,  where  she  sat  knitting  by  the  fire- 
light and  thinking  of  her  boy — for  just  now 
she  was  heart  and  soul  on  Dick's  side — and 
full  of  yearning  for  the  sweet  girl  whom  he 
wanted  for  his  wife,  '  I  don't  know  how  long 
this  sort  of  thing  is  going  on,  but  I  don't  think 
I  can  put  up  with  it  much  longer/ 

'  Have  you  not  had  a  nice  walk  with  your 
father  ?'  she  asked  anxiously. 

'  Oh  yes  ;  the  walk  was  well  enough.  We 
had  some  trouble  with  Vigo  though,  for  he 
startled  a  pheasant  inLordFitzroy's  preserve, 
and  then  he  bolted  after  a  hare.  I  had  quite 
a  difficulty  in  getting  him  to  heel.' 

'  These  walks  do  your  father  so  much  good, 
Dick.' 

'  That  is  what  you  always  say ;  but  I  do 
not  think  I  can  stand  many  more  of  them.  He 
will  talk  of  everything  but  the  one  subject, 
and  that  he  avoids  like  poison.  I  shall  have 
to  bring  him  to  book  directly,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  end  of  a  row.  It  is  not  the  row  I 
mind,'  continued  Dick  rather  ruefully  ;  ^  but  I 
hate  putting  him  out,  and  seeing  him  cut  up 
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rough.  If  lie  would  only  be  sensible  and  give 
me  my  Avay  in  this,  there  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  to  please  him.  You  must  talk  to  him  ; 
you  must  indeed,  mother.'  And  then  Mrs. 
Mayne,  with  a  sinking  heart,  promised  that 
she  would  do  what  she  could. 

And  after  that  it  would  be  her  husband's 
turn. 

'  I  tell  you  what,  Bessie  ;  I  am  not  satisfied 
about  that  boy,'  he  remarked  once,  as  he 
came  in  to  warm  his  hands  before  going  up- 
stairs to  dress  for  dinner.  *  I  don't  know 
from  whom  he  gets  his  obstinacy — not  from 
either  of  us,  I  am  sure  of  that — but  his  cheer- 
fulness does  not  deceive  mcc  He  means  mis- 
chief;  I  can  see  that  plainly.' 

'  Oh,  Eichard  !  And  Dick  has  been  so  nice 
to  you  ever  since  he  came  home.  Why,  he 
has  not  once  asked  to  have  any  of  his  friends 
down  to  stay.  And  before  this  he  was  never 
content  unless  we  filled  the  house.  He  takes 
walks  with  you,  and  is  as  domesticated  and 
quiet  as  possible,  so  different  to  other  young- 
fellows,  who  are  always  racketing  about.' 

'  That  is  just  what  bothers  me,'  returned 
her  husband  crossly.      '  You  have  no  discern- 
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ment,  Bessie,  or  you  would  know  what  I 
mean.  I  should  not  care  a  straw  if  Dick 
were  to  cram  the  house  with  young  fellows ; 
that  sort  of  larking  is  just  natural  at  his  age. 
Why,  he  quite  pooh-poohed  the  idea  of  a 
dinner-party  the  other  night,  though  I  planned 
it  for  his  pleasure.  His  mind  is  set  on  other 
things,  and  that  is  why  I  say  he  is  up  to  mis- 
chief/ 

Mrs.  Mayne  sighed  as  she  smoothed  down 
her  satin  dress  with  her  plump  white  hands  ; 
but  she  could  not  gainsay  the  truth  of  this 
speech — his  father  was  right — Dick's  mind 
was  set  on  other  things. 

'  I  wish  you  would  let  him  talk  to  you,' 
she  began  timidly,  remembering  her  promise. 
'  Do,  my  dear ;  for  I  am  sure  Dick  is  very 
much  in  earnest.' 

*  So  am  I  very  much  in  earnest,'  he  re- 
turned wrathfully  ;  and  his  small  eyes  grew 
bright  and  irritable.  '  No,  it  is  no  use  your 
looking  at  me  in  that  way,  Bessie.  I  am  de- 
termined not  to  allow  that  boy  to  ruin  his 
prospects  for  life.  He  will  thank  me  one  day 
for  being  firm  ;  and  so  will  you,  though  you  do 
turn  against  your  own  husband.' 
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This  was  too  much  for  Mrs.  Mayne's 
affectionate  nature  to  bear. 

*  Oh,  Eichard,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  and  I 
have  been  a  good  wife  to  you  all  these  years  !' 
and  here  the  i^oor  woman  began  to  sob. 
*  You  might  make  allowance  for  a  mother's 
feelings  ;  he  is  my  boy  as  well  as  yours,  and 
I  would  cut  off  my  right  hand  to  make  him 
happy ;  and  I  do — I  do  think  you  are  very 
hard  upon  him  about  Nan.' 

Mr.  Mayne  stared  at  her  in  speechless 
amazement.  Bessie,  his  long-suffering  Bessie 
— the  wife  of  his  bosom,  over  whom  he  had 
had  a  right  to  tyrannize — even  she  had  turned 
against  him,  and  had  taken  his  son's  part. 
*Et  tu.  Brute!'  he  could  have  said  in  his 
bitterness ;  but  his  wrath  was  too  great. 

'I  tell  you  what,'  he  said,  rising  from  the 
seat  that  w^as  no  longer  restful  to  him,  and 
pointing  his  finger  at  her,  '  you  and  your  boy 
together  will  be  the  death  of  me/ 

*  Oh,  Eichard,  how  can  j^ou  be  so  wicked  T 
^  Oh,  I  am  wricked,  am  I  ?     That  is  a  nice 

wifely  speech.' 

*  Yes,  you  are,  when  you  say  such  things 
to  me !'  she  returned,  plucking  up  spirit  that 
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amazed  herself  afterwards.  *  If  you  do  not 
know  when  you  have  a  good  wdfe  and  son,  I 
am  sorry  for  you.  I  say  again,  I  think  you 
are  making  a  grievous  mistake,  Eichard. 
Dick's  heart  is  set  on  the  girl ;  and  I  don't 
w^onder  at  it,  a  dear  pretty  creature  like  that. 
And  if  you  cross  him,  and  set  him  wrong,  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  both  of  us  for  the 
consequences ;'  and  then  she,  too,  rose,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  and  with  her  comely  face 
very  much  flushed.  Even  a  worm  will  turn, 
and  Bessie  Mayne  had  for  once  ventured  to 
speak  the  truth  to  her  husband. 

She  had  the  victory  that  night,  for  he  ^vas 
too  much  dumfoundered  by  her  rebellion  to 
indulge  in  his  usual  recriminations ;  he  had 
never  imagined  before  that  Bessie  owned  a 
will  of  her  own ;  but  he  felt  now,  with  a 
pang  of  wounded  self-love,  that  the  younger 
Pii chard  had  proved  a  formidable  rival. 

His  wife's  heart  relented  when  she  saw  his 
moody  looks  ;  but  he  w^ould  not  be  reconciled 
to  her,  in  spite  of  her  coaxing  speeches. 

*  Come,  Eichard — come,  my  dear !  you 
must  not  be  so  cross  with  me,'  she  said  to 
him  later   on  that  night.     '  We    have    been 
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married  three-and-twenty  years,  and  have 
never  had  a  serious  quarrel ;  and  I  don't  hke 
your  black  looks  at  me.' 

'  Then  you  should  not  anger  me  by  taking 
that  boy's  part,'  was  his  only  answer ;  and  he 
could  not  be  induced  to  say  anything  more 
conciliatory.  And  the  poor  woman  went  to 
bed  weeping. 

Things  were  in  this  uncomfortable  state, 
when,  one  morning,  Dick  thrust  his  head  into 
the  study  where  his  father  was  jotting  down 
some  household  accounts ;  for  he  managed  all 
such  minor  details  himself,  much  to  his  wife's 
relief. 

'  Are  you  particularly  busy,  father  ? — I 
want  to  have  a  talk  with  you.' 

Mr.  Mayne  looked  up  quickly,  and  his 
bush}^  eyebrows  drew  together. 

'  Well,  yes,  I  am,  Dick — most  particularly 
busy  just  now  ;'  for  there  was  a  look  on  his 
son's  face  that  made  him  feel  disinclined  for 
conversation. 

'  Oh,  very  well,  then  ;  I  can  leave  it  until 
after  luncheon,'  was  the  cheerful  response ; 
then  Mr.  Mayne  knew  that  Dick  was  deter- 
mined to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns. 
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They  went  out  after  luncheon,  taking  the 
dogs  with  them,  and  turning  their  steps  in 
the  direction  of  Sandy  Lane.  For  the  first 
mile,  Dick  said  very  little ;  he  had  his  eye  on 
Vigo,  who  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  bolt. 
But  when  they  had  reached  the  second  mile- 
stone, he  cleared  his  throat ;  and  then  Mr. 
Mayne  knew  that  his  trouble  was  begin- 
ning. 

^  Well,  father,'  commenced  Dick,  *I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  had  a  little  serious  talk 
together  about  my  future  plans.  Of  course 
I  want  to  know  if  I  am  to  go  down  next 
term.' 

*  I  don't  see  we  need  discuss  that.  You 
will  read  for  your  degree,  of  course.' 

Mr.  Mayne  spoke  fast  and  nervously ;  but 
Dick  was  quite  cool — at  least,  outwardly  so. 

*  There  is  no  **  of  course  "  in  the  matter. 
I  can  only  read  for  my  degree  on  one  con- 
dition.' 

*  And  what  is  that,  may  I  ask  ?'  with  rising 
choler  in  his  voice. 

*  That  you  will  have  Nan  down  to  Long- 
mead  ;  and  that  you  and  my  mother  sanction 
our  engagement.' 

VOL.  III.  54 
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*  Never,  sir — never!'  in  a  vehement  tone. 

'  Please  don't  excite  yourself,  father.  I 
think  it  is  I  who  ought  to  be  excited ;  but, 
you  see,  I  am  quite  cool — perfectly  so.  I 
am  far  too  much  in  earnest  to  be  otherwise. 
"When  a  man's  future  prospects  are  at  stake, 
and  his  own  father  seems  determined  to 
thwart  him,  it  is  time  to  summon  up  all 
one's  energies.  I  hope  you  are  not  serious 
in  what  you  say — that  you  do  absolutely 
refuse  to  sanction  my  engagement  with 
Nan?' 

'  There  is  no  engagement.  If  there  were, 
I  do  absolutely  refuse — nay,  more,  I  am 
determined  actively  to  oppose  it.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  have  not  changed 
your  mind  ;  for  it  makes  all  the  difference  to 
me,  I  assure  you.  Very  well ;  then  I  must 
go  in  for  a  City  life.' 

'  Do  you  threaten  me,  sir  ?' 

'  No,  father,  I  would  not  be  so  undutiful  ; 
but  it  is  a  pity  your  throwing  all  that  money 
away  on  my  education  if  I  am  not  to  com- 
plete it.  If  I  had  taken,  a  good  degree,  I 
might  have  turned  out  something ;  but  never 
mind — it   can't   be  helped  now. ,    Then  you 
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will  be  kind    enough  to  write  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction to  Stansfield  and  Stansfield  ?' 

*  No,  sir ;  I  will  write  no  such  letter !' 
thundered  Mr.  Mayne ;  and  Dick  put  his 
hands  in  his  pocket  and  whistled.  He  felt 
himself  losing  patience  ;  but,  as  he  said  after- 
wards, his  father  was  in  such  an  awful  rage, 
that  it  was  necessary  for  one  of  them  to  keep 
cool.  So,  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  said, 
quite  pleasantly  : 

*  Well,  if  you  will  not,  you  will  not.  We 
may  take  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  we  can't 
make  him  drink.  And  the  time  has  not 
come  yet  for  a  son  to  order  his  own 
father,  though  we  are  pretty  well  advanced 
now.' 

*  I  think  we  are,  Dick.' 

*  I  confess  I  am  rather  disappointed  at  not 
getting  that  letter.  Mr.  Stansfield  would 
have  attached  some  importance  to  it ;  but  I 
dare  say  I  shall  get  on  with  the  old  boy 
without  it.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I 
shall  accept  anything  he  likes  to  ofi'er  me — 
even  if  it  be  only  a  clerkship  at  eighty 
pounds  a  year.  After  all,  I  am  not  worse  ofif 
than  you  were   at   my   age.     You   began  at 

54—2 
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the  bottom  of  the  ladder ;  so  I  need  not 
grumble/ 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say/  demanded  his 
father,  in  a  tone  of  grief,  *  that  you  really 
intend  to  throw  me  over  ?  and  not  only  me, 
but  all  your  advantages,  your  prospects  in  life, 
for  the  sake  of  this  girl  ?' 

'  I  think  it  is  you  who  are  throwing  me 
over,'  returned  his  son  candidly.  *  Put 
yourself  in  my  place.  When  you  were  a 
young  man,  father,  would  you  have  given  up 
my  mother,  if  my  grandfather  had  wished 
you  to  do  so  ?' 

'  The  cases  are  different  —  altogether 
different,'  was  the  angry  response.  '  I  never 
would  have  married  a  dressmaker.' 

'  There  are  dressmakers  and  dressmakers ; 
but,  at  least,  my  fiancee  is  a  gentlewoman,' 
returned  his  son  hotly. 

Dick  meant  nothing  by  this  speech  more 
than  his  words  implied ;  he  was  far  too  good- 
natured  for  an  arricre  pensee.  But  his  father 
chose  to  consider  himself  insulted. 

*  You  insolent  young  fellow!'  he  exclaimed, 
fuming.  '  Do  you  mean  your  mother  was 
not  as  good  as  Miss  Nancy,  any  day  ?  I  never 
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did  believe  in  those  Clialloners — never,  in  spite 
of  the  mother's  airs.  I  tell  you  what,  Dick, 
you  are  treating  me  shamefully  ;  after  all  the 
money  I  have  wasted  on  you,  to  turn  round 
on  me  in  this  way  and  talk  about  the  City. 
I  wash  my  hands  of  you,  sir.  I  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  introductions — you  may  go 
your  way  ;  but  you  will  never  see  a  penny  of 
my  money.'  And  he  walked  on  with  a  very 
black  look  indeed. 

*  All  right,'  returned  Dick.  But  he  was  not 
quite  so  cool  now.  *  Thank  you  for  all  you 
have  done  for  me,  and  for  letting  me  know 
vour  future  intentions.  I  am  thinkinpj  it  is  a 
good  thing  Nan  has  learned  her  business,  for 
as  we  shall  be  tolerably  poor,  it  will  be  handy 
for  her  to  make  her  own  gowns.' 

'  Very  well,  Dick.' 

*  I  shall  go  up  to  Mr.  Stansfield  to-morrow  ; 
and  the  day  after  I  suppose  I  had  better  write 
to  the  Dean.  You  may  not  believe  me,  father  ' 
— and  here  Dick's  lip  quivered  for  the  first 
time — '  but  I  am  awfully  sorry  to  cross  you  in 
this  way  ;  but  my  heart  is  so  set  on  Nan  that 
I  could  not  possibly  bring  myself  to  live  ^vith- 
out  her.'     But  to  this  Mr.  Mayne  made  no 
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reply,  and  they  walked  the  remainder  of  the 
way  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Mayne's  heart  grew  sick  with 
apprehension  when  she  saw  their  faces  at 
dinner. 

Dick  looked  decidedly  cross.  To  do  him 
justice,  the  poor  fellow  was  thoroughly  miser- 
able ;  but  his  aspect  was  cheerful  compared  to 
that  of  her  husband. 

Mr.  Mayne  would  not  speak ;  neither  would 
he  eat.  And  even  the  footman,  who  took 
away  the  untasted  viands,  looked  at  his 
master  with  fear  and  trembling,  his  counten- 
ance was  so  gloomy. 

Dick  did  not  seem  to  notice  his  father's 
failure  of  appetite ;  but  Mrs.  Mayne  was  one 
of  those  women  who  are  given  to  fancy 
that  if  a  man  refuse  his  dinner  there  is  some- 
thing serious  the  matter  with  him.  And 
as  the  meal  proceeded  she  cast  piteous 
looks  at  her  son  •  but  Dick  totally  ignored 
them. 

As  soon  as  the  servants  had  handed  round 
the  fruit,  and  had  left  the  room,  Mr.  Mayne 
rose  from  the  table,  leaving  his  claret  untasted, 
and  shut  himself  into  the  library,  first  bang- 
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ing  the  door  behind  him,  a  sound  that  made 
his  wife's  heart  palpitate. 

'  Oh,  Dick,  what  has  happened  to  your 
father  T  she  asked,  turning  to  her  boy  for 
comfort.  But  Dick  was  unusually  sulky,  and 
refused  to  answer. 

'You  had  better  ask  him,  mother,  if  you 
are  anxious  to  know,'  he  replied,  in  a  voice  he 
very  seldom  used  to  her.  *  As  for  me,  I  am 
so  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  and  feel  myself  so 
badly  used,  that  I  would  rather  not  open 
my  lips  on  the  subject.' 

Then  Mrs.  Mayne  sighed,  for  she  knew  Dick 
had  one  of  his  obstinate  fits  on  him,  and  that 
there  would  be  no  further  word  spoken  by  him 
that  night. 

Poor  woman !  She  knew  it  was  her  duty 
to  go  into  the  library  and  speak  a  word  of 
comfort  to  her  husband.  It  might  be  that 
Dick  had  been  contumacious,  and  had  angered 
his  father  ;  and  it  might  be  her  task  to  pour 
in  the  balm  of  sympathy.  Even  if  he  had 
been  hard  on  her  boy,  she  must  not  forget 
that  he  was  her  husband. 

But  as  she  opened  the  door  she  forgot  her 
doubts  in  a  moment.     Mr.  Majoie's  face  was 
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so   pale,  despite  its  blackness,  that  she  was 
moved  to  instant  pity. 

*  Oh,  Eichard,  what  is  it  ?*  she  said, 
hurrying  to  him.  *  My  dear,  you  must  not 
take  it  to  heart  in  this  way.'  And  she  took 
his  forehead  between  her  hands  and  kissed  it 
with  the  old  tenderness  she  had  once  felt  for 
him,  when  they,  too,  had  lived  and  worked 
for  each  other,  and  there  was  no  Master  Dick 
to  plague  them  and  rule  over  his  mother's 
heart. 

*  Bessie,  that  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me,' 
he  groaned.  But  notwithstanding  the  de- 
spondency of  these  words,  the  comfort  of  his 
wife's  presence  was  visibly  felt,  and  by-and- 
by  he  suffered  her  to  coax  the  truth  from  him. 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

MR.  MAYNE  ORDERS  A  BASIN  OF  GRUEL. 

N  the  following  morning  Mr.  Mayne 
did  open  his  lips  to  address  a 
word  to  his  son. 

'  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  Dick,  if  you 
will  postpone  your  intended  visit  to  town,  for 
this  day  at  least;'  for  Dick  had  an  *  A  B  C 
beside  him,  and  was  picking  out  a  fast  train 
while  he  ate  his  breakfast. 

'All  right,'  replied  Dick;  *I  can  w^ait 
another  four-and-twenty  hours.'  But  though 
he  yielded  the  point  graciously  enough,  he 
did  not  look  at  his  father,  or  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject ;  and  as  soon  as  his 
appetite  was  satisfied,  he  took  up  the  Times, 
and  lounofed  into  his  den.     Shortly  afterwards 
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they  heard  him  whistHng  to  his  clogs,  and 
knew  that  he  would  not  appear  until  lun- 
cheon. 

Mrs.  Mayne  wished  that  her  hushand  would 
follow  his  example ;  hut  he  had  put  on  his 
slippers,  and  shown  no  inclination  to  leave 
the  fireside.  He  read  his  paper  and  dozed  a 
good  deal,  and  snapped  up  Bessie  if  she  spoke 
to  him;  so  on  the  whole  Mrs.  Mayne  had 
rather  a  dull  morning.  "When  the  luncheon- 
hell  rang,  he  chose  to  put  on  invalid  airs,  and 
ordered  a  basin  of  gruel  to  he  brought  to  him 
in  the  library.  Mrs.  Mayne,  who  knew  he 
was  not  ill,  and  that  his  indisposition  was 
purely  mental  and  imaginary,  was  yet  wise 
enough  to  fall  in  with  his  whim. 

'  Your  master  would  like  his  gruel  nicely 
flavoured,  James,'  she  said  to  the  footman. 
'  Please  ask  Mrs.  Simpkins  to  prepare  it  in 
the  way  he  likes ;'  and  then  she  placed  his 
favourite  little  table  beside  him,  and  stirred 
the  fire  into  a  more  cheerful  blaze. 

'  Your  father  does  not  feel  himself  well 
enough  to  come  in  to  luncheon,  Dick,'  she 
said  to  her  son,  probably  for  the  benefit  of 
the  servant,  who  was  waiting  to  remove  the 
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covers  ;  and  Dick,  for  the  same  reason,  testified 
a  proper  amount  of  sympathy. 

*  He  takes  too  long  walks  for  a  man  of  his 
age,'  he  said,  applying  himself  vigorously  to 
the  dismemberment  of  a  chicken.  '  Mother, 
I  will  trouble  you  for  some  of  that  game-pie ;' 
and  then  he  told  her  another  anecdote  about 
Vigo. 

After  luncheon  Dick  again  disappeared, 
and  Mrs.  Majne,  who  dreaded  an  afternoon's 
tete-d-tete  with  her  husband  in  his  present 
mood,  went  up  to  her  own  room,  for  some 
feminine  business,  or  to  take  a  nap.  Mr. 
Mayne,  a  little  mollified  by  the  gruel,  which 
had  been  flavoured  exactly  to  his  liking  with 
a  soiipcoii  of  rum,  was  just  composing  him- 
self for  another  doze,  when  he  was  roused  by 
the  loud  peahng  of  the  hall-bell,  and  the  next 
moment  the  door  was  flung  open  by  James, 
and  Sir  Henry  Challoner  was  announced. 

It  was  a  dark,  wintry  afternoon,  and  the 
library  was  somewhat  sombre  ;  the  fire  had 
died  down,  owing  to  Mr.  Mayne's  drowsiness. 
In  the  dim  light  Sir  Harry's  big  burly  figure 
looked  almost  gigantic.  Mr.  Mayne,  with  his 
little   lean  shoulders   and  sharp  face,  looked 
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beside  him  much  as  a  small  greyhound  would 
beside  a  mastiff. 

*  How  do  you  do  T  began  Sir  Harry,  in 
his  loud  voice.  '  I  must  apologize  for  my 
intrusion ;  but  I  think  my  name  is  well  known 
to  you,  and  needs  no  introduction.  I  have 
often  heard  of  Mr.  Mayne,  I  can  assure  you.' 

'  You  do  me  too  much  honour,'  returned 
that  gentleman  stiffly ;  and  he  glanced  at  the 
card  in  his  hand.     There  it  was,  '  Sir  Henry 

Challoner;'   'but  what  the '  and  here  his 

favourite  expletive  rose  to  his  lips. 

*  We  can  scarcely  see  each  other's  faces,' 
observed  Sir  Harry  cheerfully.  '  Will  you 
allow  me  to  take  the  liberty,  though  I  have 
not  known  you  for  seven  years — and  hardly 
for  seven  minutes  ?'  and  then  he  seized  the 
poker,  and  broke  up  an  obstinate  lump  of 
coal. 

'  Actually,  in  my  own  house,  and  before 
my  own  eyes,'  as  Mr.  Mayne  told  his  wife 
afterwards. 

'  There,  now  !  I  have  made  a  glorious 
blaze.  These  are  first-rate  coals.  Now  we 
can  have  our  talk  comfortably  together.  You 
do  not  know  me  personally  ;  but  I  dare  say 
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you  have  heard  of  my  father — Sir  Francis 
Challoner  ?  Poor  old  fellow  !  I  am  afraid 
too  many  people  heard  of  him  in  his  time/ 

'  Yes,  sir ;  but,  as  it  is  hardly  becoming  of 
me  to  say  to  his  son,  I  have  never  heard 
much  good  of  him.  If  I  remember  rightly, 
he  did  poor  Challoner  a  bad  turn  once/ 

'  Hush,  my  good  friend  !'  and  Sir  Harry's 
ruddy  face  looked  a  little  disturbed.  '  I 
thought  no  one  but  myself  and  Aunt 
Catherine  knew  that  story.  It  is  rather  hard 
on  a  man  to  have  these  sort  of  things  brought 
up.  And  the  poor  old  governor  is  dead  now  ; 
so,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  observe,  bygones 
had  better  be  bygones  on  that  subject.' 

*  Oh,  by  all  means,  Sir  Harry ;  but  you 
introduced  the  matter  yourself.' 

'Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mayne,'  rather  haughtily, 
*  I  introduced  myself.  I  am  the  son  of  Sir 
Francis.  Well,  if  you  know  so  much,  you 
will  understand  the  sort  of  interest  I  take  in 
my  cousins ;  and  how  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  make  up  to  them  for  what  they  have 
lost.' 

'  Very  proper,  I  am  sure.' 

'  As  to  that,  duty  is  a  pleasure.     They  are 
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such  awfully  jolly  girls,  and  so  uncommonly 
plucky,  that  I  am  as  proud  of  them  as  though 
they  were  my  own  sisters.  Nan  is  so  con- 
foundedly pretty,  too.  I  don't  wonder  at 
your  son's  taste.  He  must  be  a  lucky  fellow 
who  gets  Nan/ 

*  Sir  !*  vociferated  Mr.  Mayne ;  and  Sir 
Harry  immediately  changed  his  tactics. 

*  That  is  a  tidy  place  opposite  you — 
Gilsbank,  I  mean.  I  have  been  over  there, 
settling  about  the  purchase.  I  am  afraid 
Crauford  is  rather  a  screw;  he  wanted  to 
drive  too  close  a  bargain.  But  I  said,  ''No; 
you  shall  have  your  money  down,  right  and 
tight,  but  not  a  farthing  over.'*  And  I  in- 
sisted on  my  right  to  change  the  name  if  I 
like.  I  have  half  a  mind  to  call  it  "  Challoner 
Place." ' 

Mr.  Mayne  was  wide  awake  now ;  his 
astonishment  knew  no  bounds. 

'  You  are  going  to  buy  Gilsbank  !' 
'  I  have  bought  it,'  was  the  cool 
response  ;  '  and  I  am  now  in  treaty  for  Glen 
Cottage.  My  aunt  has  a  fancy  for  her  old 
home ;  and,  though  it  is  not  much  of  a 
place,  it  is  big  enough  for  her  and  the  girls  : 
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and  Ibbetson  has  done  a  good  deal  to  improve 
it.  You  look  surprised,  Mr.  Mayne  ;  but  I 
suppose  a  man  must  live  somewhere  !' 

'  Of  course  it  is  none  of  my  business  ;  but 
I  thought  Sir  Francis  was  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.  Mrs.  Challoner  was  my 
informant ;  and  she  always  -led  me  to  suppose 
so.' 

'  She  was  perfectly  right.  The  poor  old 
man  never  could  keep  money  in  his  pocket ; 
it  always  seemed  to  slip  through  his  fingers. 
But  that  is  not  my  case.  I  have  been  a 
lucky  fellow  all  my  life.  I  roughed  it  a  bit 
in  the  colonies  at  first ;  but  it  did  me  no 
harm.  And  then  we  made  a  splendid  hit  out 
in  Sydney — coined  money,  in  fact.  I  would 
not  like  to  tell  you  what  I  made  in  one  year  ; 
it  seems  blowing  one's  trumpet,  somehow. 
But  I  soon  got  sick  of  making  it ;  and  here  I 
am,  with  a  tidy  fortune — plenty  for  myself, 
and  enough  to  set  up  my  aunt  and  the  girls 
comfortably  without  feeling  the  loss.  And 
now,  Mr.  Mayne,  when  they  are  back  at  Glen 
Cottage,  I  want  to  know  what  you  will  do 
about  your  son.' 

To  do  Mr.  Mayne  justice,  he  was  far  too 
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perplexed  to  answer  off-hand ;  in  fact,  he  was 
almost  rendered  dumb  by  excessive  astonish- 
ment. To  borrow  his  own  forcible  expres- 
sion, used  to  his  wife  afterwards,  *  he  hardly 
knew  where  he  was — things  were  so  topsy- 
turvy/ 

In  the  old  days,  before  Dick  had  produced 
that  wonderful  moustache  that  was  so  long  in 
growing,  Mr.  Mayne  had  been  very  partial  to 
his  neighbours  at  Glen  Cottage.  It  is  always 
pleasant  to  a  man  to  patronize  and  befriend  a 
pretty  woman  ;  and  Mrs.  Challoner  was  an 
exceedingly  pretty  woman.  It  was  quite  an 
occupation  to  a  busy  man  like  the  master  of 
Longmead  to  superintend  their  garden,  and 
give  his  advice  on  all  subjects  that  belong  to 
a  man's  province. 

But  for  the  last  year,  since  Dick  had  so 
greatly  developed  in  mental  culture,  his 
father  had  been  growing  very  weary  even  of 
the  name  of  Challoner  ;  it  had  become  a  habit 
with  him  to  decry  them  on  every  possible 
occasion.  *  What  is  in  a  name  ?'  he  would  say, 
when  some  person  would  lament  the  dead-and- 
gone  glories  of  Challoner  Place.  *  There  is. 
not  a  soul  belonging  to  them,  except  that  dis- 
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reputable  Sir  Francis ;  and  he  is  as  good  as 
a  beggar.' 

But  since  Glen  Cottage  had  given  way  to 
the  Friary,  and  the  dressmaking  scheme  had 
been  carried  out,  his  opposition  had  become 
perfectly  frantic  ;  he  could  have  sworn  at 
Dick  for  his  senselessness,  his  want  of  pride, 
his  lamentable  deficiency  in  ambition.  '  Never, 
as  long  as  my  name  is  Eichard  Mayne,  will 
I  give  in  to  that  boy,'  he  had  vowed  in- 
w^ardly. 

And  now  there  had  suddenly  started  up, 
like  a  piece  of  gilded  clap-trap,  this  amazing 
man  of  inches,  calling  himself  their  cousin, 
Sir  Henry  Challoner ;  a  man  who  w^as  abso- 
lutely tired  of  making  money — who  called 
Gilsbank,  a  far  finer  house  than  Longmead,  a 
tidy  little  place — who  could  throw  in  Glen 
Cottage,  that  bijou  residence,  as  a  sort  of 
dower-house  for  widowed  Challoners  ;  a  man 
who  would  soon  be  talked  about  in  Hadleigh, 
not  because  he  was  rich  —  most  of  the 
Hadleigh  families  were  rich — but  because  he 
was  restoring  an  ancient  name  to  something 
of  its  old  respectability. 

Mr.  Mayne  was   essentially  a   shrewd   far- 
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sighted  man.  Like  other  self-made  men,  he 
attached  a  great  importance  to  good  blood. 
In  a  moment,  he  realized  that  Nan  Challoner 
of  the  Friary  was  a  very  different  person  to 
Nan  Challoner  of  Glen  Cottage,  the  cousin 
of  Sir  Henry  Challoner.  Under  the  latter 
circumstances,  she  would  be  received  on  equal 
terms  at  Fitzroy  Lodge  and  at  the  other 
houses  of  the  aristocracy.  In  marrying  her, 
Dick  would  be  at  once  on  an  intimate  footing 
with  those  very  people  who  only  just  tolerated 
his  father. 

'Well,'  observed  Sir  Harry,  after  a  lengthy 
pause,  '  what  do  you  say  about  the  matter, 
eh  ?  Though  I  have  accumulated  a  pretty 
sum  of  money,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
millionnaire ;  and,  of  course,  as  I  may  settle 
down  some  day  and  have  a  family  of  my 
own,  I  must  not  treat  my  cousins  as  though 
they  were  my  sisters.  I  think  of  allowing 
my  aunt  a  sufficient  income  during  her  life- 
time to  keep  up  Glen  Cottage ;  and  I  do  not 
mind  paying  the  girls  three  thousand  pounds 
down  on  their  wedding-day  just  for  pin- 
money  ;  but  more  than  that  cannot  be  ex- 
pected of  me.' 
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'  Of  course  not/  returned  Mr.  Mayne  ;  and 
then  he  hesitated.  Three  thousand  pounds 
was  not  much  of  a  fortune.  Why,  the  girl 
he  wanted  for  Dick  had  fifteen  thousand,  at 
least ;  but  then  Dick  would  not  look  at  her — 
and  even  three  thousand  was  better  than 
nothing.  '  I  had  hoped  better  things  for  my 
son,'  he  went  on  stiffly.  '  I  always  meant 
Dick  to  marry  money.' 

'  Oh,  true,  money  is  very  good  in  its  way ; 
but  then,  you  see,  young  fellows  are  not 
always  to  be  coerced.  I  believe  there  is  a 
very  strong  attachment  between  your  son  and 
my  cousin  Nan.' 

*  It  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  of  vexation !' 
replied  Mr.  Mayne  very  testily — all  the  more 
that  his  resolution  was  wavering.  '  I  do  not 
wish  to  hurt  your  feelings.   Sir  Henry,  but 

this  confounded  dressmaking   of   theirs ' 

but  here  Sir  Harry  stopped  him  by  a  most 
extraordinary  facial  contraction,  which  most 
certainly  resembled  a  wink. 

'Hush!'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  very  loud 
whisper.  '  It  does  not  matter  to  me,  of 
course ;  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
mention  this  little  fact  to  anyone  else.     Girls 
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are  girls,  and  they  will  have  their  fling.  A 
good  steady  husband,  that  is  what  they  want, 
the  best  of  them,  to  sober  them  when  the 
right  time  comes.  I  mean  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  nonsense  ;  but  after  all,  a  little  bit  of 
larking  like  that,  with  a  lot  of  high-spirited 
generous  creatures,  what  does  it  matter  in 
the  long-run  ?  You  just  settle  things  with 
me  off-hand,  and  I  will  come  to  terms  with 
the  young  ladies.  I  am  the  head  of  the 
family,  as  they  know ;'  and  Sir  Harry 
threw  out  his  big  chest  with  a  sudden 
movement  of  importance  and  pride.  '  I 
am  the  head  of  the  family;  they  will 
be  pleased  to  remember  that,'  he  repeated 
pompously. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  when  victory 
lay  within  his  grasp,  that  Dick  sauntered 
lazily  into  the  room. 

Dick  was  in  an  execrable  humour ;  he  was 
tired  and  worried,  and  his  boots  were  muddy. 
And  what  was  the  use  of  being  still  contu- 
macious, unless  his  obstinacy  were  to  be  a 
spectacle  to  men  and  gods — unless  he  were 
to  flaunt  his  ill-humour  in  the  face  of  his 
tyrant,  and  make  his  father's  soul  wretched 
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within  him  ?  Such  is  youthful  reasoning,  that 
hates  to  veil  its  feelings  unobserved. 

Dick  had  not  perceived  Sir  Harry's  card, 
so  he  stared  at  the  intruder  a  little  coolly. 
Sir  Harry  returned  his  look  with  a  glance  of 
mingled  surprise  and  amusement. 

*  Is  this  the  young  gentleman  in  question  T 
he  asked,  in  a  tone  that  roused  Dick's  ire.  To 
tell  the  truth,  he  was  a  little  disappointed  by 
Nan's  choice.  It  was  not  so  much  Dick's 
want  of  good  looks,  but  in  Sir  Harry's  eyes 
he  appeared  somewhat  insignificant ;  and 
then  a  scowl  is  not  always  becoming  to 
a  face.  Dick's  bright  genial  expression 
was  wanting ;  he  looked  a  little  too  like 
his  father  at  this  moment  for  Sir  Harry's 
taste. 

'  Do  you  mean  me  ?'  observed  Dick,  in  a 
magnificent  tone.  *  Is  it  I  who  am  the  young 
gentleman  in  question  ?  Father,  will  you 
have  the  goodness  to  introduce  me  to  this 
gentleman  with  whom  you  have  been  talking 
me  over  ?'  and  Dick  twirled  his  moustache 
angrily. 

Mr.  Mayne  looked  at  his  son's  moody  face, 
and  his  feelings  underwent  a  sudden  revulsion; 
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but  before  he  could  speak  Sir  Harry  stepped 
in  nimbly  before  him. 

*  "Well,  now,  I  like  spirit ;  no  one  cares  to 
be  talked  over  behind  one's  back.  Supposing 
we  shake  hands^  you  and  I,  as  we  are  to  be 
so  nearly  related.  I  am  Nan's  guardian,  her 
next  of  kin — Sir  Harry  Ghalloner,  at  your 
service ;  and  Nan  sends  her  love,  and  you 
are  a  lucky  fellow,  that  is  what  you  are  !* 
exclaimed  Sir  Harry  genially,  as  he  struck 
Dick  a  sounding  blow  on  his  shoulder.  But 
Dick  did  not  wince ;  and  though  the  diamond 
ring  cut  into  his  hand  as  they  exchanged  that 
grasp,  no  expression  of  pain  crossed  his  face, 
which  became  all  at  once  quite  radiant. 

Sir  Harry  hailed  the  metamorphosis  with 
delight.  Here  was  the  real  Dick  emerging 
like  a  young  sun-god  from  the  clouds. 

*  Come,  that  is  first-rate ;  I  like  the  look  of 
you  better  now,'  he  said,  with  an  appreciative 
nod. 

'  Father,  what  does  this  mean  ?'  faltered 
Dick. 

*  It  means,'  growled  Mr.  Mayne,  for  he 
could  not  get  quite  amiable  all  at  once,  though 
his  heart  was    lightening  in  his  bosom — '  it 
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means  that  I  am  an  old  fool,  Dick,  and  that 
you  are  a  young  one/ 

'  No,  father — not  really — does  it  ?'  And 
Dick  beamed  still  more. 

'  And  it  means  that  you  are  not  to  plague 
me  any  more  about  the  City.  But  there, 
though  you  have  behaved  so  badly  to  me, 
Dick,  I  forgive  you.  Sir  Henry  and  I  have 
been  talking  over  things,  and  if  you  will 
work  hard  for  your  degree  your  mother  shall 
ask  the  girl  down  here,  and  we  will  see  about 
it,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  at  present.  And 
so  we  may  as  well  shake  hands  upon  it  too.' 

But  Dick  did  more  than  that — he  threw 
his  arm  over  his  father's  shoulder  with  a 
movement  that  was  almost  caressing. 

*  Thank  you,  pater  ;  you  are  a  brick  and  no 
mistake  !'  was  all  the  undemonstrative  Briton's 
tongue  could  say.  But  Mr.  Mayne,  as  he 
looked  in  his  boy's  face,  and  felt  that  pressure 
on  his  shoulder,  thought  them  sufficiently 
eloquent. 

*  There,  get  along  with  you,  and  have  it 
out  with  your  mother,'  he  growled.  But  in 
spite  of  his  surly  tone,  Mr.  Mayne  felt  an 
amount  of  relief  that  astonished  himself :   to 
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see  Dick's  face  liappy  again,  to  have  no  cloud 
between  them,  to  know  that  no  domestic  dis- 
cord would  harass  his  soul  and  render  gruel 
necessary  to  his  well-being,  was  restoring  him 
to  his  old  self  again.  Sir  Harry  longed  to 
throw  back  his  head  and  indulge  in  a  good 
laugh  as  he  witnessed  this  little  scene  of  re- 
conciliation. 

Mrs.  Mayne,  who  was  sitting  somewhat 
sadly  by  her  own  fireside,  thinking  over  that 
day's  discomfort,  was  quite  taken  aback  by 
hearing  Dick  coming  upstairs  in  his  old  way 
— three  steps  at  a  time — and  then  bursting 
into  the  room  after  a  hasty  knock  at  the 
door. 

'  Mother,'  he  cried  breathlessly,  *  Sir  Harry 
Challoner  is  in  the  library — and  pater  wants 
you  to  come  down  and  give  them  some  tea — 
and  Sir  Henry  is  going  to  stop  to  dinner — and 
the  woodcock  is  to  be  cooked — and  you  are 
to  get  the  best  room  ready.  But  first  of 
all  —  like  the  dear,  darling  mother  you 
are — you  are  to  sit  down  and  write  a  letter 
to  Nan.' 

But  the  letter  was  not  written  then ;  for 
how  could  Bessie  keep  her  husband  and  his 
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guest  waiting  for  their  tea  after  such  an  urgent 
message  ?  And  had  she  not  first  of  all  to 
listen  to  Dick's  incoherent  story,  which  she 
heard  better  from  Sir  Harry  afterwards,  who 
took  great  pains  to  explain  it  to  the  poor 
bewildered  woman  ? 

Mr.  Mayne  thought  he  had  never  seen 
Bessie  look  so  handsome  since  the  days  he 
courted  her,  as  she  ssit  smiling  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  her  velvet  gown.  And  Sir  Harry, 
too,  was  quite  charmed  with  the  soft,  comely 
creatur. 

Later  on,  while  the  two  elder  gentle- 
men were  chatting  confidentially  over  their 
cigars  and  whisky-and-water,  she  did  manage 
to  write  a  few  lines  to  Nan.  But  it  was  not 
much  of  a  letter ;  for  how  was  she  to  construct 
a  decent  sentence  with  that  torment  Dick 
hanging  over  the  back  of  her  chair  and  inter- 
rupting her  every  moment  ?  But  Nan  was 
not  ill-pleased  by  the  missive  when  she  re- 
ceived it. 

*  My  own  dear  girl,'  it  said ;  *  my  dearest 
girl — for  no  daughter  could  ever  be  so  dear  to 
me  as  you  will  be.  Nan,  for  my  boy's  sake,  and 
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because  he  loves  you  so.'  ('  You  are  right 
there,  mother  !'  struck  in  Dick,  in  a  tone  of 
ecstasy.)  '  Everything  has  come  right,  through 
Sir  Henry's  intercession  and  my  Kichard's 
goodness.'  ('  Humph  !'*  coughed  Dick.  MVell, 
it  is  not  for  the  likes  of  me  to  contradict 
you.') 

*  You  are  to  come  to  us — at  once — at 
once  '■ — underlined — '  for  Dick  will  be  going 
back  to  Oxford,  so  there  is  no  time  to  lose : 
and  you  have  not  got  any  good  of  your  engage- 
ment yet.'  ('  Only  just  at  that  last  moment,' 
muttered  her  son  at  this.) 

'  My  precious  boy  looks  so  happy  that  I 
could  cry  with  joy  to  see  him.'  ('  Oh,  shut 
up,  mother  !  Nan  knows  all  that.')  *  And  his 
dear  father  looks  as  pleased  as  possible,  and 
he  sends  his  love  '  ('  He  did  indeed,  Dick,'  as 
an  incredulous  sound  broke  from  his  lips), 
'  and  he  says  bygones  are  bygones.  And  you 
are  on  no  account  to  feel  yourself  awkward  as 
regards  him,  for  of  course  Dick's  fiancee  ' 
('Are  you  sure  that  is  spelt  right,  Dick  ?') '  will 
bring  her  own  welcome.  Is  not  that  a  sweet 
speech  for  my  Eichard  to  say  ?  So  you  will 
come,  my  dear,  will  you  not  ?    And  I  remain, 
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just   what   I    always  was,   my  Nan's   loving 
friend, 

'Bessie  Mayne/ 

And  then  the  letter  was  carefully  consigned 
to  Dick's  pocket,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
was  delivered  into  Nan's  fair  hands. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


AN    UNINVITED    GUEST. 


.URING  the  next  few  days  Grace 
and  Phillis  made  great  strides 
towards  intimacy ;  and,  as  though 
some  magnetic  influence  attracted  each  to 
each,  they  were  to  be  found  constantly 
together.  Neither  of  them  were  girls  to 
indulge  in  gushing  sentimentality  ;  but  Grace, 
whose  refined  intellectual  nature  had  hitherto 
met  with  no  response  except  from  her  brother, 
perceived  at  once  Phillis's  innate  superiority 
and  clear  generous  temperament.  For  the 
first  time  she  felt  feminine  friendship  a  possi- 
bility, and  hailed  it  as  a  new-found  joy.  Nan 
testified  her  pleasure  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion ;  jealousy  never  found  a  resting-place  in 
a  corner  of  her  heart. 
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*  I  am  so  glad,  Phillis/  she  observed  once, 
*  that  you  and  Grace  Drummond  like  each 
other  so  much.  You  have  never  found 
any  girl  equal  to  you  yet ;  and  I  was 
always  too  stupid  to  give  you  what  you 
wanted/ 

*  Oh,  Nannie,  as  though  I  would  change  you 
for  a  dozen  Grace  Drummonds !'  returned 
Phillis,  staunch  as  ever  to  her  domestic  creed, 
that  there  never  was  and  never  could  be  such 
another  as  Nan. 

'  Oh,  of  course  we  shall  always  be  the 
same  to  each  other,  you  and  I,'  returned 
Nan  seriously.  '  ^Ye  are  such  old  comrades, 
Phil;  but  then  I  have  Dick,  and  it  is  only 
fair  you  should  have  some  one  too  ]  but  she 
did  not  understand  why  Phillis  suddenly 
sighed  and  turned  away. 

An  amusing  little  incident  happened  to 
Phillis  after  this,  which  she  greatly  enjoyed. 
Colonel  Middleton's  avoidance  of  them  had 
long  been  a  sore  point  with  her,  as  it  was 
with  Dulce, 

'  I  feel  almost  like  that  wicked  Haman,' 
she  said  once,  in  a  serio-comic  voice ;  *  and 
he  were  my  Mordecai.     I  shall  never  think 
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we  have  achieved  perfect  success  until  I  have 
forced  him  to  shake  hands  with  me ;'  but 
Nan,  who  cared  very  little  about  such  things, 
only  laughed. 

On  Sunday  morning  Colonel  Middleton 
marched  up  the  aisle  rather  more  pompously 
than  usual,  and  there  followed  him  a  tall, 
very  solemn-faced  young  man,  with  serious 
eyes  that  reminded  them  of  Elizabeth. 

'  Son  Hammond,'  whispered  Phillis,  who 
was  not  always  as  devout  as  she  ought  to 
be ;  and  Dulce  tried  hard  to  compose  her 
dimples. 

Possibly  the  young  ojQficer  was  not  as 
solemn  as  his  looks,  for  he  certainly  paid 
more  attention  to  the  opposite  pew  than  he 
did  to  his  Prayer-book;  and  as  he  walked 
home  with  his  sister.  Colonel  Middleton  being 
just  then  out  of  earshot,  he  questioned  her 
rather  closely  on  the  subject. 

*  Who  were  those  girls,  Elizabeth  ?  I 
mean  the  three  who  were  just  opposite  us 
with  their  mother — are  thev  visitors  or 
residents  ?'  then  Elizabeth  told  him  very 
briefly  their  name  and  occupation. 

*  Good  gracious  !'  he  returned,  in  a  thunder- 
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struck  tone;    and  then  all  at  once  lie  burst 
out  laughing,  as  though  at  a  good  joke. 

'  I  call  that  a  piece  of  splendid  pluck.  Do 
you  know,  I  could  see  in  a  moment  there  was 
something  out  of  the  common  about  them  ; 
they  are  all  very  pretty — at  least  good- 
looking,  and  I  liked  their  quiet  style  of  dress. 
You  must  introduce  me  to-morrow.' 

*  My  dear  Hammond,  I  can  do  nothing  of 
the  kind,'  returned  Elizabeth,  glancing  round 
in  an  alarmed  way.  *  Father  has  refused  to 
have  them  at  Brooklyn ;  and  it  will  anno}^ 
him  terribly  if  you  were  to  take  any  notice  of 
them ;'  but  to  this  Hammond  turned  a  deaf 
ear,  and  though  he  forbore  to  question  her 
any  further  on  that  occasion,  he  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  introduction 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  it  fell  out,  accident  favoured  him  the 
very  next  day ;  for,  as  he  was  calling  with 
his  sister  at  the  White  House,  who  should  be 
announced  the  next  minute  but  the  Misses 
Challoner — Phillis  and  Dulce,  who  had  been 
bidden  to  afternoon-tea  ! 

Mrs.  Cheyne  kissed  and  welcomed  them 
both.     Then    Captain    Middleton  was  intro- 
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duced ;  and  they  were  soon  cliatting  merrily 
together,  to  Elizabeth's  secret  amusement. 

Captain  Middleton  made  himself  very 
agreeable  to  the  two  girls,  as  Dulce  observed 
afterwards.  She  had  never  before  been  so 
deceived  in  a  man's  appearance — for  he  was 
not  solemn  at  all ;  and,  though  the  serious 
brown  eyes  certainl}^  inspected  them  rather 
critically  from  time  to  time,  he  proved  him- 
self a  bright  amusing  companion,  and  fully 
bore  out  his  father  and  sister's  encomiums. 

The  Middletons  were  easily  induced  to 
prolong  their  visit.  Elizabeth  felt  herself  a 
traitor  to  her  father ;  but  she  could  not  refuse 
Hammond's  imploring  glance.  And  so  they 
stayed,  and  all  took  their  leave  together. 

Mr.  Cheyne  walked  down  to  the  gate  with 
them.  He  had  an  errand  in  the  town ;  and 
he  and  Elizabeth  walked  behind  the  young 
people,  talking  them  over  in  a  low  voice. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Colonel  Middle- 
ton  was  trudging  down  the  Braidwood  Road  ; 
and  as  he  neared  the  White  House  he  looked 
up,  and  there  was  his  son  walking  contentedly 
with  a  Challoner  girl  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  the  three  were  laughing  merrily. 
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It  was  Dulce  who  saw  him  first. 

*  There  comes  your  father  !'  she  said  ;  and 
she  began  to  blush  as  she  had  done  on  the 
day  when  he  had  left  her  at  the  gate  of 
Brooklyn  talking  to  Elizabeth. 

Hammond  proved  himself  quite  worthy  of 
the  occasion. 

'Well  met,  father!'  he  called  out  cheerily. 
'  We  seem  all  going  one  way.  I  suppose  no 
one  needs  any  introduction  ?  Of  course  you 
know  my  father,  Miss  Challoner  ?' 

Then  the  Colonel  threw  down  his  arms. 
He  had  fought  very  bravely  on  his  son's 
behalf;  but,  after  all  his  labours,  his  bristling- 
defences  and  skilful  retreats,  Hammond  had 
of  his  own  free  will  dehvered  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  What  was  the 
use  of  guarding  an  empty  citadel — his  treasure 
was  already  in  the  enemy's  grasp  ? 

All  this  was  written  on  the  Colonel's 
lugubrious  face  as  he  bowed  stiffly  and 
walked  in  sorrowful  silence  beside  them, 
shaking  his  white  head  at  intervals  ;  but  no 
one  but  Dulce  took  any  notice  of  his  sombre 
mood. 

Dulce    was   very   timid    by    nature.      She 
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was  the  least  outspoken  of  the  three,  and 
always  kept  in  the  background,  like  a 
modest  little  flower  that  loved  the  shade  ;  but 
she  was  very  soft-hearted,  and  had  great 
regard  for  people's  feelings.  And  the  old 
man's  downcast  looks  pained  her;  for  how 
was  she  to  know  that  he  was  secretly  pleased 
at  this  meeting  ? 

*  I  hope — I  wish — you  did  not  mind 
knowing  us  so  much.  But  it  has  not  been 
our  fault  this  afternoon,'  sighed  Dulce, 
stammering  and  blushing  over  her  words. 
*  You  will  believe  that,  will  you  not.  Colonel 
Middleton  ?' 

If  a  cannon-shot  had  been  fired  into  the 
old  warrior's  ear,  he  could  hardly  have  started 
more  than  he  did  at  these  childish  words. 
He  looked  round.  There  was  the  little  girl, 
looking  up  at  him  with  the  innocent  eyes 
he  remembered  so  well,  and  her  mouth 
puckered  a  little  as  though  she  wanteJ^to 
cry. 

This  was  more  than  any  man  could  bear, 
even  if  he  had  a  harder  heart  than  Colonel 
Middleton. 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  taking  the  little  hand, 
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'I  have  always  wanted  to  know  you — 
Elizabeth  will  tell  you  that.  I  lost  my  heart 
to  your  sisters  the  first  day  I  saw  them.  I 
am  sure  w^e  shall  be  good  friends  in  time,  if 
you  will  forgive  an  old  man's  pride  ;'  and 
then  he  patted  her  hand  as  though  she  had 
been  an  infant. 

When  Mr.  Drummond  sat  down  to  dinner 
that  evening,  he  astonished  Mattie  very  much 
by  saying : 

'  You  can  ask  the  Middletons  after  all  for 
your  tea-party  if  you  like,  Mattie.  What 
wonderful  sight  do  you  think  I  saw  just  now? 
Why,  the  Colonel  himself  coming  out  from 
the  Friary,  and  all  the  three  girls  were  round 
him,  chattering  as  though  they  had  known 
him  all  their  life  ;  and  I  am  pretty  sure  that, 
in  spite  of  the  dark,  I  saw  "  Son  Hammond  " 
behind  him  ;'  and  Mattie,  glad  of  the  per- 
mission, gave  the  invitation  the  next  day. 

Mattie  grew  a  little  alarmed  as  the  evening 
approached.  It  was  her  first  party,  and  she 
knew  Archie  would  be  critical;  but  Grace 
proved  herself  a  useful  ally. 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and   leave  Mattie  in  her  position  as 
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mistress  of  her  brother's  house,  she  felt 
herself  becoming  insensibly  its  presiding 
spirit. 

Archie  was  tolerably  good-natured  to 
Mattie ;  but  the  habits  of  a  lifetime  were  too 
strong  for  him,  and  he  still  snubbed  and  re- 
pressed her  at  intervals.  Mattie  felt  herself 
of  no  importance  now  Grace  had  come  ;  her 
duties  were  usurped  before  her  eyes.  Archie 
made  a  fresh  demand  on  her  forbearance  every 
day. 

*  Why  cannot  you  keep  to  the  housekeeping, 
and  let  Grace  do  the  schools  and  visitings  ?' 
he  said  once.  '  It  must  come  to  her  by-and- 
by,  when  you  are  gone  ;  and  I  want  her  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible.  It  will  not  do  to 
let  her  think  she  has  come  too  soon,'  imply- 
ing that  good  taste  should  lead  Mattie  to 
resign  of  her  own  account. 

Poor  Mattie  !  she  had  many  a  good  cry  in 
secret  before  that  Tuesday.  She  could  hardly 
help  feeling  pained  to  see  how  all-in-all  those 
two  were  to  each  other,  and  the  glad  eager- 
ness Grace  threw  into  her  work,  knowing  the 
reward  of  commendation  she  would  reap. 
'  It  must  be  so  strange  never  to  be  snubbed 
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or  scolded — to  do  everything  right/  Mattie 
thought. 

Grace  felt  very  sorry  for  her,  and  petted 
her  a  good  deal.  The  dark  little  face  had 
always  a  pained  wistfulness  on  it  now  that 
touched  her.  She  spoke  kindly  of  Mattie  to 
her  brother  on  all  possible  occasions. 

'  I  think  Mattie  is  so  generous  in  giving  up 
to  me  as  she  does/  she  observed,  as  Archie 
joined  her  in  the  drawing-room  in  expectation 
of  their  guests.  Mattie  had  not  yet  made  her 
appearance.  She  had  been  lighting  the  wax 
candles  and  trimming  a  refractory  lamp  that 
refused  to  burn,  and  had  just  run  past  her 
brother  with  blackened  fingers  and  hot,  tired 
face. 

'  Oh  yes,  she  is  good  enough/  he  returned 
indifferently,  as  he  straightened  a  crooked 
candle  ;  *  but  I  wish  she  would  not  always  be 
late.  She  has  not  begun  to  dress,  and  it  is 
the  time  we  appointed  for  the  Challoners  to 
come.  Of  all  things  I  hate  unpunctuality 
and  fuss,  and  Mattie  is  alway  so  fussy.' 

Grace's  conscience  pricked  her.  '  I  am 
afraid  I  left  her  too  much  to  do,'  she  said 
penitently.      *  Phillis    asked  me  to  go  for  a 
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walk  with  them ;  but  I  ought  not  to  have  left 
her.     I  will  go  and  help  her  now/ 

But  Archie  objected. 

*  No,  no  ;  let  her  be.  You  must  not  leave 
me  alone  to  receive  them.  How  nice  you 
look  in  that  cream-coloured  dress,  Grace  !  I 
thought  it  would  suit  you.'  But  though  his 
eyes  rested  on  her  as  he  spoke,  he  seemed 
rather  absent.  And  when  the  door-bell  rang 
a  moment  afterwards,  a  sudden  flush  came  to 
his  face. 

It  was  very  odd  to  feel  that  he  was  re- 
ceiving Nan  as  his  guest.  He  had  dreaded  the 
ordeal  greatly,  but  after  the  first  moment  it 
was  not  so  bad.  Grace,  who  had  her  sus- 
picions, and  watched  them  closely,  had  them 
verified  without  doubt  during  the  moment  that 
followed  the  Challoners'  entrance ;  but  no 
other  eyes  but  hers  would  have  read  anything 
amiss  in  the  young  Vicar's  gravely  composed 
face. 

Nan,  who  was  looking  beautiful,  met  him 
with  her  usual  unconsciousness ;  though  neither 
of  them  knew  it,  it  was  this  very  uncon- 
sciousness that  was  fast  healing  the  wound. 
One  cannot  mourn  long  after  a  lost  dream, 
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and  there  had  never  been  any  reality  in  it. 
Not  one  of  Nan's  thoughts  had  ever  belonged 
to  him  for  a  moment ;  his  existence,  his  indi- 
viduality, had  never  grazed  the  outer  edge  of 
her  susceptibilities.  Dick  had  encased  her 
from  childhood  in  armour  of  proof  against  all 
manhood.  Archie  felt  this  even  as  he  touched 
her  hand,  and  his  lips  gave  her  welcome. 

*  I  am  so  sorry  your  mother  could  not 
come,'  he  said  politely.  And  then  he  turned 
to  Phillis,  who  was  regarding  him  with  an 
odd,  dubious  look. 

Archie  felt  the  look,  and  his  spirit  rose  in 
instant  opposition. 

*Do  you  know  the  Middletons  are  to  be 
here  after  all  ?'  he  said,  moving  a  little  into  the 
background,  for  this  girl  had  keen  vision, 
and,  as  of  old,  her  sympathy  moved  him 
strangely. 

*  Oh,  then  we  shall  be  quite  a  party,'  she 
returned  brightly.  *  It  seems  ages  since  we 
have  been  at  one,  and  I  feel  disposed  to  enjoy 
myself.  The  very  sight  of  wax  candles  is 
exhilarating.  I  am  half  afraid  to  touch 
coffee,  for  fear  it  will  get  into  my  head.  And 
how  sweet  Grace  looks  in  that  dress !' 
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'  Your  chef  d'ocuvre  /'  he  replied  rather 
wickedly. 

'  Oh  yes,  I  recognise  my  handiwork/  re- 
turned Phillis  nonchalantly.  ^  I  am  quite  as 
proud  of  it  as  an  artist  would  be  of  a  picture. 
Here  comes  Mattie ;  poor  little  thing !  she 
seems  tired,  but  she  looks  nice,  too.' 

Archie  moved  away  after  this,  for  the 
Middletons  were  announced ;  but  he  thought 
as  he  left  her  that  he  had  never  seen  her 
look  so  handsome.  Nan's  beauty  had  so 
blinded  him,  that  he  had  hardly  been  aware 
what  a  charming  face  Phillis  really  had ; 
when  she  was  pleased  or  excited  she  lighted 
up  quite  radiantly. 

■  *  Oh  dear !'  exclaimed  Mattie,  fussily 
coming  up  at  that  moment.  '  I  don't  know 
what  has  become  of  your  cousin  ;  but  Captain 
Middleton  says  all  the  trains  have  been 
snowed  up.' 

'  If  the  train  he  is  in  has  been  snowed  up, 
of  course  we  must  not  expect  to  see  him 
this  evening,'  was  Phillis's  laughing-  reply. 
'  Never  mind,  I  dare  say  we  shall  all  survive 
it ;  though  Harry  is  such  a  good  fellow,  and 
I  am  immensely  fond  of  him.' 
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*  Oh,  but  the  tea  and  coffee  will  be  spoiled. 
I  must  go  and  pour  it  out  now — look,  Grace 
is  making  signs  to  me.' 

'  Shall  I  come  and  help  you  ?'  was  the 
ready  response.  '  What  a  pretty  little  tea- 
table,  Mattie  ;  and  how  charmingly  snug  it 
looks  in  the  bay-window !  The  gentlemen 
will  wait  on  us,  of  course.  I  like  this  way 
better  than  servants  handing  round  lukewarm 
cups  from  the  kitchen ;  it  is  not  so  grand, 
but  it  is  cosier.  Was  it  your  arrangement, 
Mattie  T 

'  Oh  yes,'  returned  Mattie  in  a  disconso- 
late tone,  as  she  took  her  place.  ^But  Phillis, 
are  you  really  not  anxious  about  your  cousin  ? 
It  is  so  dreadful  to  think  of  him  snowed  up 
all  night,  with  nothing  to  eat  and  drink !' 

Phillis  laughed  outright  at  this. 

'  My  imagination  will  not  conjure  up  such 
horrors.  I  believe  Harry  is  at  this  moment 
sitting  in  the  hotel  discussing  a  good  dinner 
before  a  blazing  fire ;'  and  as  Mattie  looked 
injured  at  this,  she  continued,  still  more 
merrily  :  '  My  dear,  are  you  such  an 
ignoramus  as  to  believe  that  any  amount 
of  wax   candles    and    charminsf  women    will 
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induce  an  Englishman  to  forego  his  dinner  ? 
He  will  come  by-and-by ;  and  if  he  gets  cold 
coffee,  he  will  have  his  deserts ;'  and  then 
Mattie's  anxious  face  grew  more  cheerful. 

The  tea-table  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
whole  room  before  long.  Even  Mr.  Frere, 
a  tall,  scholarly-looking  man,  with  spectacles, 
and  a  very  bald  head,  though  he  was  still 
young,  seemed  drawn  magnetically  into  the 
circle  that  closed  round  Phillis.  The  girl 
was  so  natural  and  sprightly,  there  was  such 
buoyancy  and  brightness  in  her  manner ;  and 
yet  no  man  could  ever  have  taken  a  liberty 
with  her,  or  mistaken  the  source  of  that  pure 
ripphng  fun.  The  light  jesting  tone,  the 
unembarrassed  manner,  were  as  free  from 
consciousness  as  though  there  were  gray- 
headed  dons  round  her.  And  yet,  alas  for 
Phillis !  there  was  not  a  word  uttered  in  a 
certain  voice  that  did  not  reach  her  ear 
somehow ;  not  a  movement  that  was  lost 
upon  her,  even  when  she  chatted  and  laughed 
with  those  who  stood  round  her. 

Colonel  Middleton  was  staunch  to  his  little 
favourite,  and  sat  on  the  couch  between  her 
and   Grace,  while  Nan  and   Miss  Middleton 
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talked  apart.  Nan  watched  the  tea-table 
smilingly.  She  did  so  love  to  see  Phillis 
happy ;  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  feel 
herself  a  little  neglected,  or  to  wonder  why 
the  grave  young  master  of  the  house  so 
seldom  addressed  her — these  sort  of  thoughts 
never  entered  into  Nan's  head. 

But  she  grew  a  little  silent  by-and-hy,  and 
began  to  answer  Elizabeth  somewhat  absently. 
She  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  but  a  certain 
strong  longing  took  possession  of  her — a  sort 
of  craving  to  see  Dick's  face  and  hear  his 
voice.  It  was  foolish,  of  course ;  and  then 
she  roused  herself  with  difficulty. 

*  How  late  Harry  is !  I  wonder  if  the 
train  be  really  snowed  up  !  Oh,  that  must  be 
he!'  as  the  door-bell  sounded.  '  Mattie  will 
be  glad ;  she  was  so  afraid  the  coffee  would 
be  cold.'  For  Mattie  had  poured  this  grievance 
into  everyone's  ears. 

Of  course  it  was  Sir  Harry.  Yes,  as  the 
door  opened,  there  was  the  broad,  genial  face 
and  the  massive  shoulders  that  could  only 
belong  to  one  person.  And  who  was  this 
young  man  following  him — a  somewhat  in- 
significant young  man  compared  to  this  son  of 
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Anak — a  young  man  with  sandy  hair,  with  a 
trivial  moustache,  with  a  free,  careless  expres- 
sion of  good-nature  that  seemed  somehow 
stamped  on  his  features  ? 

Nan  did  not  speak  or  move  in  her  corner ; 
but  she  locked  her  hands  together  tightly, 
and  a  most  wonderful  blush  came  to  her  face ; 
for  the  young  man's  eyes  had  moved  quickly 
round  the  room,  with  an  eager  expression  in 
them,  and  had  just  rested  upon  her. 

Nan  sat  immovably  while  Sir  Harry  gave 
the  necessary  introduction  in  his  loud,  jovial 
voice : 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  late — I  am,  'pon  my 
honour.  Miss  Mattie  !  but  it  could  not  be 
helped — could  it,  Mayne  ?  Mr.  Drummond,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  to  bring  a  friend  with 
me  ;  he  is  my  guest  at  present — Mr.  Eichard 
Mayne.  He  has  come  down  to  Hadleigh  to  see 
some  old  acquaintances  of  his.' 

*  Dick  !  oh,  Dick!'  the  words  would  come 
out  now.  Miss  Middleton  had  judiciously 
vacated  the  corner  of  the  couch,  and  Dick 
had  boldly  placed  himself  there  instead, 
after  first  touching  Nan's  trembling  hand. 
^  What  does  it  mean  ?    Why  have  you  startled 
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me  so  ?'  she  whispered,  for  they  were  in  a 
snug  corner,  and  no  one  was  near  them. 

*  I  suppose  a  man  has  a  right  to  come  and 
look  after  his  own  belongings  ?'  returned  Dick, 
in  the  coolest  possible  manner.  But  his  eyes 
were  more  eloquent  than  his  words,  as  usual. 
'  How  lovely  you  are  looking.  Nan  !  I  do  be- 
lieve you  grow  prettier  every  day.  And  are 
you  glad  to  see  me — half  or  a  quarter  as  glad 
as  I  am  to  see  you  ?' 

*  I  was  thinking  of  you,'  she  returned  softly. 
'  I  was  wondering  what  you  were  doing,  and 
picturing  you  at  Longmead  ;  and  then  the 
door  opened,  and  there  you  were,  half  hidden 
by  Harry ;  and  I  thought  I  was  dreaming.' 

*  Well,  that  was  transmission  of  thought, 
don't  you  see — animal  magnetism  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  You  thought  of  me  because  I 
was  thinking  of  you ;  but  you  did  not  know 
that  only  the  door  divided  us.  Oh,  Nan  !  isn't 
it  awfully  jolly  to  be  together  again  ?' 

*  Yes ;  but  I  don't  understand  it  yet,'  she 
replied.  *  Have  you  come  without  your 
father's  permission,  Dick  ?  Are  you  sure  he 
will  not  be  very  angry  ?' 

'  Oh  no  ;  the  pater  is  all  right.     Sir  Harry 
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— what  a  brick  that  fellow  is  ! — has  talked  him 
over,  and  he  has  given  his  consent  to  our 
engagement.  Look  here,  Nan  !  what  you  have 
got  to  do  is  to  pack  up  your  things,  and  I  am 
to  take  you  down  to-morrow.  This  is  a  note 
from  mother,  and  you  will  see  what  she  says.' 
And  Nan's  gloved  hand  closed  eagerly  upon 
the  precious  missive. 

The  letter  could  not  he  read  just  then. 
Nan  sent  Dick  away  after  that,  though  he 
would  willlingly  have  remained  in  his  corner 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.  He 
went  off  grumbling,  to  be  civil  to  his  hostess, 
and  Nan  remained  behind  trying  to  calm  her- 
self. It  was  '  all  right,'  Dick  had  told  her. 
She  was  to  go  down  with  him  the  next 
day  to  dear  Longmead.  Were  their  troubles 
really  over  ?  Well,  she  would  hear  all  about 
it  to-morrow.  She  must  wait  patiently  until 
then. 

Nan  did  not  long  remain  alone.  Archie, 
who  had  watched  this  little  scene  from  the 
bay-window,  suddenly  took  his  opportunity 
and  crossed  the  room. 

Nan  looked  up  at  him  with  a  happy 
smile. 
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*  You  have  had  a  surprise  this  evening, 
have  you  not,  Miss  Challoner  ?  Sir  Harry 
has  just  been  telling  me  all  about  it ;  you 
will  permit  me  now  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions ?' 

*  Most  certainly,  Mr.  Drummond/ 

*  I  am  so  glad,  for  both  your  sakes,  that 
things  should  be  so  comfortably  settled/  he 
went  on,  placing  himself  beside  her — a  move- 
ment that  mightily  displeased  Dick,  who  had 
conceived  a  dislike  to  the  handsome  parson 
from  the  first.  '  A  parent's  opposition  is 
always  a  serious  drawback  in  such  cases  ;  but 
Sir  Harry  tells  me  that  Mr.  Mayne  has  given 
his  full  consent.' 

*  I  believe  so,'  returned  Nan,  blushing  a 
little ;  ^  but  I  really  hardly  know  any  par- 
ticulars. It  is  such  a  surprise  to  me 
altogether;  but  his  mother  has  written  to 
me,  and  I  am  expected  down  there.' 

*  You  have  my  warmest  wishes  for  your 
happiness,'  continued  Archie  gravely;  and 
then  Nan  thanked  him. 

But  here  Dick  interrupted  them.  He  was 
still  new  to  his  role,  and  hardly  had  the 
assurance  that  belongs  to  the   engaged  man, 
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who  feels  himself  safely  steering  towards  the 
desired  haven  of  matrimony.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  on  this  evening  he  ought  not  to  lose 
sight  of  Nan  for  a  moment.  To  see  Mr. 
Drammond  taking  his  place  was  too  much  for 
him,  and  he  put  down  his  untasted  coffee. 

'I  am  afraid  it  is  rather  cold,'  observed 
Mattie  anxiously ;  but  she  spoke  to  deaf 
ears. 

Dick  was  abeady  half-way  to  the  corner. 
Nan  received  him  a  little  shyly  ;  but  Mr. 
Drummond  at  once  took  the  hint. 

*  Oh,  Dick,  people  will  notice  !  you  must 
take  care,'  remonstrated  Nan. 

She  was  preparing  one  of  those  gentle 
little  lectures  to  which  she  sometimes  treated 
him,  and  to  which  he  was  wont  to  listen  with 
the  utmost  submission  ;  but,  to  her  intense 
surprise,  he  turned  restive. 

'  That  was  all  very  well  when  things 
were  not  settled  between  us,'  observed  Dick 
decidedly.  '  Now  we  are  engaged,  of  course 
I  shall  assert  my  rights  publicly.  What  does 
it  matter  if  people  notice  ?  They  will  only 
think  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am,  and  how 
they  would  like  to  be  in  my  place.     Do  you 
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think  I  was  going  to  remain  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  while  that  parson  was  talking  to 
you  T  And  then  Nan  all  at  once  discovered 
that,  in  spite  of  Dick's  boyish  looks  and  easy 
temper,  she  had  found  her  master — that,  like 
other  men,  he  was  capable  of  jealousy,  and 
insisted  on  an  entire  and  undivided  alle- 
giance. 

Nan  was  weak  enough  to  like  him  all  the 
better  for  this  little  touch  of  tyranny  ;  and, 
after  all,  though  she  felt  it  a  little  hard  on 
Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  so  harmless  and 
good-natured,  the  sense  of  this  monopoly  was 
very  sweet  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

A   NEW    INVASION    OF    THE    GOTHS. 

'T  was  the  most  successful  evening — 
everyone  said  so ;  but  somehow 
Mattie  had  not  enjoyed  it.  She 
supposed  she  was  tired  —  that  lamp  had 
worried  her ; .  hut  though  everyone  had  been 
very  pleasant,  and  had  said  nice  things 
to  her — even  that  formidable  Mr.  Frere — 
Mattie  felt  something  had  been  lacking.  She 
had  been  very  pleased  to  see  Sir  Harry, 
and  he  had  come  up  to  her  at  once,  and 
spoken  to  her  in  his  usual  genial  manner  ; 
but  after  the  first  few  minutes,  during  which 
he  had  drunk  his  coffee  standing  beside  her, 
she  did  not  remember  that  he  had  again  ad- 
dressed  her.     After  that,  he   had  made   his 
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way  to  Grace,  and   did  not   stir  for   a  long 
time. 

Mattie  had  Colonel  Middleton  on  her  hands 
then ;  but  her  eyes  would  stray  to  that  part 
of  the  room.  How  pretty  Grace  looked  in 
that  soft  creamy  dress,  with  the  dainty  lace 
ruffles  that  Archie  had  sent  her !  Her  face 
generally  wanted  colour  and  animation,  but 
to-night  she  was  quite  rosy  by  comparison. 
She  seemed  to  find  Sir  Harry  amusing,  for 
she  looked  up  at  him  very  brightly.  And 
then  Archie  joined  them  ;  he  would  not  be  de 
trap  there,  he  knew.  And  the  three  talked 
as  though  they  never  meant  to  leave  off. 

When  Sir  Harry  came  to  take  his  leave, 
he  said  a  little  abruptly : 

'  I  like  that  sister  of  yours,  Miss  Mattie. 
She  is  sensible  for  a  girl ;  and  yet  she  knows 
how  to  laugh.  Clever  girls  are  generally  a 
little  priggish,  do  you  know.  But  one  need 
not  be  afraid  of  Miss  Grace  ;'  and  Mattie 
knew  that  from  Sir  Harry  this  was  high 
praise. 
.    'Everyone  likes  Grace,'  she  faltered. 

*  I  am  not  surprised  at  that,'  was  the  ready 
response ;     and    then   he    shook    hands    and 
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thanked  her  for  the  pleasant  evening.  He 
did  not  even  look  at  her  as  he  spoke,  Mattie 
remembered  afterwards :  he  was  watching 
Nan,  who  was  smiling  on  Dick's  arm. 

The  young  Yicar  stood  bareheaded  on  the 
snowy  doorstep,  as  his  guests  merrily  trooped 
out  together.  Dick  and  Nan  came  first  ; 
Nan  had  a  scarlet  hood  over  her  bright  hair, 
and  Dick  was  grumbling  over  the  lightness  of 
her  cloak,  and  was  wrapping  his  gray  over- 
coat round  her. 

'  Nonsense,  Nan — I  insist  upon  it !  and 
you  know  nothing  gives  me  cold  !'  Dick  was 
saying  in  his  authoritative  way ;  and  then  of 
course  Nan  yielded. 

'  '^  Oh,  wert  thou  in  the  cauld  blast,'*  sang 
Phillis  mockingly,  who  was  following  them 
under  Captain  Middleton's  escort.  '  Don't 
you  think  engaged  people  are  sometimes  very 
masterful  ?'  She  spoke  of  course  to  her 
companion;  but  he  had  turned  to  warn  his 
father  and  Dulce  of  an  awkward  step,  and 
Archie  intercepted  the  sentence. 

'Most  men  are  masterful.  Miss  Challoner. 
You  will  find  that  out  some  day  for  yourself;' 
he  meant  nothing  by  this  little   speech,  and 
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lie  was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  sudden  hot 
blush  that  came  to  the  girl's  face,  and  the 
almost  angry  light  in  her  eyes,  as  she  turned 
away  from  him,  and  ran  down  the  slippery 
steps,  to  Captain  Middleton's  alarm. 

"'On  yonder  lea,  on  yonder  lea,'' '  they 
heard  her  humming  gaily ;  and  Hammond 
caught  the  refrain,  and  finished  it  in  a  fine 
manly  bass,  while  Archie  stood  still  under  the 
wintry  sky.  Why  had  she  looked  like  that  at 
him  ?  "What  was  there  in  his  lightly  uttered 
speech  to  offend  her  ? 

Grace  was  standing  alone  when  he  re- 
entered the  drawing-room.  Most  of  the  wax 
candles  were  extinguished,  but  the  soft  glow 
of  the  firelight  irradiated  the  farthest  corner 
of  the  room. 

'What  a  glorious  fire!'  he  said,  warming 
his  chilly  hands  at  it,  and  then  throwing 
himself  into  the  easy-chair  that  Grace  silently 
placed  for  him.  *And  where  is  Mattie  ? 
really,  she  did  very  well  to-night.' 

'  You  must  tell  her  to-morrow,  she  will  be 
so  pleased ;  she  seems  tired,  and  her  head 
aches,  so  I  advised  her  to  go  to  bed ;'  and 
though   Archie   did   not   say  openly  that  he 
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approved  of  this  sensible  advice,  he  implied 
it  by  the  way  he  drew  a  low  chair  forward 
for  Grace — so  close  beside  him,  that  she  could 
rest  her  arm  upon  the  cushioned  elbow  of 
his. 

They  remained  comfortably  silent  for  a  long 
time ;  it  was  Grace  who  spoke  first. 

'Archie,'  she  said,  rather  nervously,  but 
her  eyes  had  a  settled  purpose  in  them,  '  shall 
you  be  angry  if  I  disobey  you,  dear,  and  speak 
again  on  a  certain  subject  ?' 

*  What  subject  ?'  he  asked,  rather  surprised 
by  her  manner.  He  had  not  a  notion  to  what 
she  was  referring;  he  did  not  know  how 
during  that  long  silence  their  thoughts  had 
been  touching  the  same  point,  and  that  all 
this  time  she  was  seeking  courage  to  speak 
to  him. 

*  I  know  your  secret,  Archie  ;  I  discovered 
it  to-night.' 

*  My  secret !'  he  returned,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment. *  I  have  no  secret,  Gracie  ;'  and  then,  as 
he  caught  her  meaning,  a  cloud  came  to  his 
brow.  *  But  this  is  nonsense  !'  he  continued 
harshly — '  pure  nonsense ;  put  it  out  of  your 
head.' 
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*I  saw  it  to-night,'  she  went  on,  in  a  very 
low  voice,  undisturbed  by  his  evident  dis- 
pleasure. *  She  is  good  and  sweet,  and  quite 
lovely,  Archie,  and  that  young  man  is  not 
half  worthy  of  her ;  but  she  has  no  thought 
but  for  him/ 

'  Do  you  think  I  do  not  know  that  ?'  he 
returned,  in  an  exasperated  tone.  *  Grace,  I 
will  not  have  you  talk  in  this  way.  I  am 
cured — quite  cured  ;  it  was  nothing  but  a 
passing  folly.' 

*  A  folly  that  made  you  very  unhappy,  my 
poor  Archie ;  but — hush !  you  must  not 
interrupt  me — I  am  not  going  to  talk  about 
her.' 

'Oh,  that  is  well,'  he  returned,  in  a  relieved 
tone. 

'  I  was  sorry — just  a  little  sorry  at  first, 
because  I  knew  how  much  it  had  cost  you ; 
but  this  evening  I  could  have  found  it  in  my 
heart  to  be  angry  with  you — yes,  even  with 
you.  "  Oh,  the  blindness  of  these  men  !" 
I  thought ;  '^  why  will  they  trample  on  their 
own  happiness  ?" ' 

*  Are  you  speaking  of  me  ?'  he  asked,  in  a 
bewildered  tone. 
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*  Of  whom  should  I  be  speaking  T  she 
answered  ;  and  her  voice  had  a  peculiar 
meaning  in  it.  *  You  are  my  dear  brother — 
my  dearest  brother ;  but  you  are  no  more 
sensible  than  other  men.' 

*  I  suppose  not/  he  returned,  staring  at 
her;  *  I  suppose  not.' 

'Many  men  have  done  what  you  are 
doing/  she  went  on  quietly.  *  Many  have 
wanted  what  belonged  to  another,  and  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  blessing  that 
might  have  been  theirs.  It  is  the  game  of 
cross -purposes.  Do  you  remember  that 
picture,  Archie — the  lovely  print  you  longed 
to  buy — the  two  girls  and  the  two  men  ? 
There  was  the  pretty  demure  maiden  in  front, 
and  at  the  back  a  girl  with  a  far  sweeter  face 
to  my  mind,  watching  the  gloomy-looking 
fellow,  who  is  regarding  his  divinity  from 
afar.  There  was  a  face  here  to-night  that 
brought  that  second  girl  strongly  to  my 
mind;  and  I  caught  an  expression  on  it 
once '  here  Archie  violently  started. 

*  Hush  !  hush  !  what  are  you  implying  ? 
Grace,  you  are  romancing  ;  you  do  not  mean 
this  ?' 
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^  As  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  I  do  mean 
it,  Archie/ 

'  Then,  for  God's  sake,  not  another  word  !' 
and  then  he  rose  from  his  seat,  and  stood  on 
the  rug. 

*  You  are  not  really  angry  with  me  T  she 
urged,  frightened  at  his  vehemence. 

'  No  ;  I  am  not  angry.  I  never  am  angry 
with  you,  Grace,  as  you  know ;  but,  all  the 
same,  there  are  some  things  that  never 
should  be  said ;'  and,  when  he  had  thus 
gravely  rebuked  her  speech,  he  kissed  her 
forehead,  and,  muttering  some  excuse  about 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  left  the  room. 

Grace  crept  away  to  her  chamber  a  little 
discomfited  by  this  rebuff,  gently  as  it  had 
been  given  ;  but  if  she  had  only  guessed  the 
commotion  those  few  hinted  words  had  raised 
in  her  brother's  mind  ! 

He  had  understood  her — in  one  moment 
he  had  understood  her.  As  though  by  a 
lightning-flash  of  intelligence  the  truth  had 
dawned  upon  him  ;  and  if  an  electric  shock 
had  passed  through  his  frame  and  set  all  his 
nerves  tingling  he  could  not  have  been  more 
deeply  shaken. 
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Was  that  what  she  thought,  too,  when  she 
had  turned  away  from  him  with  that  quiet  look 
of  scorn  on  her  face  ?  Did  she  know  of  any 
possible  blessing  that  might  have  been  his, 
only  that  he  had  turned  his  back  upon  it, 
crying  out  childishly  for  a  shadowy  happi- 
ness ?  Did  she  mutter  to  herself  also,  '  Oh, 
the  blindness  of  these  men  !'  ? 

There  is  an  old  saying,  greatly  credited  by 
the  generality  of  people,  that  hearts  are  often 
caught  at  the  rebound — that  in  their  painful 
tossings  from  uneven  heights  and  depths, 
and  that  sad  swinging  over  uncertain  abysses, 
some  are  suddenly  attracted  and  held  fast, 
and  there  is  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  the 
truth  of  this  adage. 

The  measurements  of  pain  are  unequal — 
different  natures  hold  different  capacities.  A 
trouble  that  seems  very  real  at  the  time,  and 
full  of  stings,  may  be  found  later  on  to  be 
largely  alloyed  by  wounded  self-love  and 
frustrated  vanity.  Sound  it  with  the  plumb- 
line  of  experience,  of  time,  of  wakening 
hopefulness,  and  it  may  sink  fathoms,  and 
by-and-by  end  in  nothingness  ;  or  perhaps 
more  truly  in  just  a  sense  of  salt  bitterness 
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between  the  teeth,  as  when  one  plunges  in  a 
waning  tide. 

Not  that  Archie  reahzed  all  this  as  he 
paced  his  room  that  night — no  ;  he  was  very 
strangely  moved  and  excited.  Something,  he 
knew  not  what,  had  again  stirred  the  mono- 
tony of  his  life.  He  had  been  sick  and  sad 
for  a  long  time ;  for  men  are  like  children, 
and  fret  sometimes  after  the  unattainable,  if 
their  hearts  be  set  upon  it.  And  yet  though 
he  forbore  to  question  himself  too  closely  that 
night,  how  much  of  his  pain  had  been  due  to 
wounded  vanity  and  crossed  wilfulness ! 

It  was  long  before  he  could  sleep,  for  the 
sudden  broadening  of  the  perspective  of  his 
future  kept  him  wide  awake  and  restless.  It 
was  as  though  he  had  been  straining  his  eyes 
to  look  down  a  long,  gray  vista,  where  he 
saw  things  dimly ;  and  that  suddenly  there 
was  a  low  light  on  the  horizon — not  brilliant, 
not  even  clear  ;  but  it  spoke  of  approaching 
daybreak.  By-and-by  the  path  would  be 
more  plainly  visible. 

There  was  great  excitement  at  the  Friary 
on  the  next  day.  They  had  found  it  hard  to 
get  rid  of  Dick  the  previous  night ;  but  Sir 
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Harry,  who  read  his  aunt's  tired  face  rightly, 
had  carried  him  off  ahnost  by  sheer  force, 
after  a  lengthy  leave-taking  with  Nan  in  the 
passage. 

It  was  only  Mrs.  Challoner  who  was  tired. 
Poor  woman !  She  was  fairly  worn  out  by 
the  violence  of  her  conflicting  feeling — by 
sympathy  with  Nan  in  her  happiness — with 
pleasure  in  Dick's  demonstrative  joy,  and 
sorrow  at  the  thought  of  losing  her  child. 
The  girl  herself  was  far  too  much  excited  for 
sleep. 

She  and  Phillis  did  all  the  packing  for  the 
next  day,  and  it  was  not  until  Dulce  sleepily 
warned  them  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  that 
they  consented  to  separate  ;  and  then  Nan  sat 
by  the  parlour  fire  a  long  time  alone,  enjoying 
the  luxury  of  undisturbed  meditation. 

But  the  next  morning,  just  as  they  had 
gone  into  the  workroom — not  to  settle  to  any 
business — that  was  impossible  under  the 
present  exciting  circumstances — but  just  to 
fold  up  and  despatch  a  gown  that  had  been 
finished  for  Mrs.  Squails,  while  Dulce  put  the 
finishing-touches  to  Mrs.  Cheyne's  tweed 
dress.    Nan  announced  in  a   glad  voice  that 
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their  cousin  and  Dick  were  at  the  gate ;  '  and 
I  am  so  thankful  we  packed  last  night/  she 
continued,  '  for  Dick  will  not  let  me  have  a 
free  moment  until  we  start.' 

*  You  should  keep  him  in  better  order/  ob- 
served Phillis  tersely ;  *  if  you  give  him  his 
own  way  so  much,  you  will  not  have  a  will  of 
your  owii  when  you  are  married — will  she, 
mother  ?'  Mrs.  Challoner  smiled  a  little  feebly 
in  answer  to  this ;  she  never  remembered  the 
time  she  had  had  a  will  of  her  own. 

Nan  went  out  shyly  to  meet  them ;  but  she 
could  not  understand  her  reception  at  all. 
Dick's  grasp  of  her  hand  was  sufficiently  elo- 
quent, but  he  said  nothing ;  and  Nan  thought 
he  was  trying  not  to  laugh,  for  there  was  a 
gleam  of  fun  in  his  eyes,  though  he  en- 
deavoured to  look  solemn.  Sir  Harry's  face, 
too,  wore  an  expression  of  portentous  gravity. 

'  Are  you  all  in  the  workroom.  Nan  ?'  he 
asked,  in  a  tone  as  though  they  were  assembled 
at  a  funeral. 

'  Yes ;  mother  and  all/  answered  Nan 
brightly.  *  What  is  the  matter  with  you  both  ? 
You  look  dreadfully  solemn.' 

*  Because  we  have  a  little  business  before 
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lis/  returned  Sir  Harry,  wrinkling  his  brows 
and  frowning  at  Dick.  '  Come,  Mayne,  if 
you  are  ready.' 

'  Wait  a  minute.  Nan.  I  will  speak  to  you 
afterwards,'  observed  that  young  gentleman, 
divesting  himself  of  his  gray  overcoat ;  and 
Nan,  very  much  puzzled,  preceded  them  into 
the  room. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Aunt  Catherine  ?  Good- 
morning,  girls,'  nodded  Sir  Harry ;  and  then 
he  looked  at  Dick.  And  what  were  they 
both  doing  ?  Were  they  mad  ?  They  must 
have  taken  leave  of  their  senses ;  for  Dick 
had  raised  his  foot  gently — very  gently — 
and  Mrs.  Squall's  red  merino  gown  lay  in 
the  passage.  At  the  same  moment,  Sir 
Harry's  huge  hand  had  closed  over  the  tweed; 
and,  by  a  dexterous  thrust,  had  flung  it  as  far 
as  the  kitchen.  And  now  Dick  was  bundling 
out  the  sewing-machine. 

'  Dick — oh,  Dick  !'  in  an  alarmed  voice 
from  Dulce.  And  Phillis  flew  to  the  great 
carved  wardrobe  that  Sir  Harry  was  ransack- 
ing ;  while  Nan  vainly  strove  to  rescue  the 
fashion-books  that  Dick  was  now  flinging  into 
the  fender. 
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*  Oh,  you  great  Goth  !  You  stupid, 
ridiculous  Harry !'  observed  Phillis  scornfully, 
while  the  rolls  of  silk,  and  satin,  and  yards 
of  trimming  were  tossed  lightly  into  a  heap 
of  debris. 

Laddie  was  growling  and  choking  over  the 
buttons.  Dorothy  afterwards  carried  away  a 
whole  shovelful  of  pins,  and  hooks  and 
eyes. 

Nan  sat  dow^n  by  her  mother  and  folded 
her  hands  on  her  lap.  When  men  were 
masterful,  it  was  time  for  maidens  to  sit  still. 
Dulce  really  looked  frightened ;  but  Phillis 
presently  broke  into  a  laugh. 

*  This  is  a  parable  of  nature,'  she  said. 
'  Mammie,  does  your  head  ache  ?  Would 
you  like  to  go  into  the  next  room  ?' 

'  There,  we  have  about  done  !'  observed  Sir 
Harry.  *  The  place  is  pretty  well  clear — 
isn't  it,  Mayne  ?'  and,  as  Dick  nodded  a 
cheerful  assent,  he  shut  the  door  of  the 
wardrobe,  locked  it,  and,  with  much  solemnity, 
put  the  key  in  his  pocket.  '  Now  for  my 
parable,'  he  said.  '  Aunt  Catherine,  you  will 
excuse  a  bit  of  a  spree,  but  one  must  take 
the   high   hand    with    these    girls.      I   have 
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bundled  out  the  whole  lot  of  trumpery  ;  but, 
as  head  of  this  family,  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  more  of  this  nonsense.' 

'  Oh,  indeed  !'  put  in  Phillis.  *  I  hope 
Mrs.  Squalls  will  like  her  creased  gown ! 
Dulce,  the  sewing-machine  is  right  on  the 
top  of  it — a  most  improving  process,  cer- 
tainly.' 

'  Now,  Phillis,  you  will  just  shut  up  with 
your  nonsense  !  As  head  of  the  family,  I 
am  not  going  to  stand  any  more  of  this  sort 
of  thing.' 

'What  sort  of  thing?'  asked  Mrs. 
Challoner  timidly.  '  My  dears,  I  thought  it 
was  only  fun ;  but  I  do  believe  your  cousin  is 
in  earnest.' 

'  I  am  quite  in  earnest,  Aunt  Catherine,' 
returned  Sir  Harry,  sitting  down  beside  her, 
and  taking  her  hand.  *  I  hope  our  bit  of 
larking  has  not  been  too  much  for  you ;  but 
that  fellow  vowed  it  would  be  a  good  joke.' 
Here  Dick's  eyes  twinkled.  '  If  Mrs.  Squails's 
gown  is  spoiled,  I  will  buy  her  another  ;  but, 
on  your  peril,  girls,  if  you  put  a  stitch  in  any 
but  your  own  from  this  day  forward !' 

*  Please    your    honour,    kindly,'     whined 
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Phillis,  dropping   a   courtesy,   '  and  what  will 
your  honour  have  us  do  ?' 

'  Do !'  and  then  he  broke  into  a  laugh. 
*  Oh,  I  will  tell  you  that  presently.  All  I 
know  is,  Nan  is  engaged  to  my  Mend  Mayne 
here ;  and  I  have  promised  his  father,  on  my 
word  as  a  gentleman  and  head  of  this  family, 
that  this  dressmaking  humbug  shall  be  given 
up.' 

*  You  had  no  right  to  give  such  a  promise,' 
returned  Phillis,  offended  at  this  ;  but  Nan's 
hand  stole  into  Dick's.  She  understood 
now. 

*  But,  Harry,  my  dear,'  asked  Mrs. 
Challoner,  '  what  would  you  have  them 
do?' 

*  Oh,  play  tennis — dance — flirt,  if  they 
like!  How  do  young  ladies  generally  occupy 
their  time  ?  Don't  let  us  talk  about  such 
petty  details  as  this.  I  want  to  tell  you  about 
my  new  house.  You  all  know  Gilsbank  ? 
Well,  it  is  "  Challoner  Place  "  now.' 

'  You  have  bought  it,  Harry  ?* 

'  Yes ;  I  have  bought  it,'  he  returned 
coolly.  '  And,  what  is  more,  I  hope  to  settle 
down  there  in  another  month's  time.     How 
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soon  do  you  think  you  will  be  ready  to  move, 
Aunt  Catherine  T 

'My  dear!'  in  a  voice  of  mild  astonish- 
ment. But  Dulce  clapped  her  hands ;  she 
thought  she  guessed  his  meaning.  *  Are  we 
to  live  with  you,  Harry  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  to  take  us  with  you  ?' 

*  Of  course  I  shall  take  you  with  me  ;  but 
not  to  Challoner  Place.  That  would  be 
rather  close  quarters  ;  and — and — I  may  make 
different  arrangements,'  rather  sheepishly. 
*  Aunt  Catherine,  Glen  Cottage  will  be  all 
ready  for  you  and  the  girls.  I  have  settled 
about  the  furniture  ;  and  Mrs.  Mayne  will 
have  fires  lighted  whenever  you  like  to  come 
down.  Why,  Aunt — dear  Aunt  Catherine,' 
as  he  felt  her  thin  hand  tremble  in  his,  and 
the  tears  started  to  her  eyes,  '  clid  you  not 
tell  me  how  much  you  loved  your  old  home  ? 
And  do  you  think,  when  you  have  no  son  to 
take  care  of  you,  that  I  should  ever  let  you 
be  far  from  me  ?' 

'  Confound  you  !'  growled  Dick.  *  Is  not 
a  son-in-law  as  good  as  a  son  any  day  ?' 

But  no  one  heard  this  but  Nan. 

Mrs.   Challoner  was  weeping  for  joy,  and 
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Dulce  was  keeping  lier  company  ;  but  Phillis 
walked  up  to  her  cousin  with  a  shamefaced 
look. 

'  I  am  sorry  I  called  you  a  Goth,  Harry. 
I  ought  to  have  remembered  Alcides.  You 
are  as  good  as  gold.  You  are  a  dear  generous 
fellow.  And  I  love  you  for  it ;  and  so  do 
Nan  and  Dulce.  And  I  was  not  a  bit  cross, 
really  ;  but  you  did  look  such  a  great  goose, 
turning  out  that  wardrobe.'  But,  though  she 
laughed  at  the  remembrance,  the  tears  were 
in  Phillis's  eyes. 

Dick  was  nobody  after  this :  not  that  he 
minded  that.  How  could  they  help  crowding 
round  this  *  Big  hero  '  of  theirs,  who  had 
performed  such  wonders ! 

Gilsbank  turned  into  Challoner  Place;  Glen 
Cottage,  with  its  conservatory  and  bran-new 
furniture,  theirs  again — their  own — their  very 
own  (for  Sir  Harry  intended  to  buy  that  too 
as  soon  as  possible) ;  Nan  engaged  to  her 
dearest  Dick,  and  all  the  neighbourhood  pre- 
pared to  welcome  them  back  ! 

*  If  you  please.  Miss  Phillis,  Mrs.  Squails 
desires  her  compliments,  and  she  is  waiting 
for  her  dress.' 

58—2 
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We  forbear  to  repeat  Sir  Harry's  answer. 
Nevertheless,  with  Dick's  help,  the  un- 
fortunate gown  was  extricated,  and  privately 
ironed  by  Dorothy. 

'That  is  a  good  morning's  work  of  yours,' 
observed  Phillis,  quietly  looking  down  at  the 
heap  at  her  feet.  *  Dorothy,  it  seems  Sir 
Harry  is  master  here.  If  any  more  orders 
come  for  us,  you  may  as  well  say,  "  The 
Misses  Challoner  have  given  up  business."  ' 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


'  IT  WAS  SO  GOOD  OF  YOU  TO  ASK  ME  HERE. 


RS.  CHALLONER  heaved  a  gentle 
little  sigh,  when  in  the  afternoon 
the  fly  carried  ofi"  Nan  and  Dick 
to  the  station ;  it  brought  to  her  mind 
another  day  that  would  come  far  too  soon. 
Phillis  spoke  out  this  thought  boldly  as  she 
ran  back  to  the  cottage. 

^  I  wanted  to  throw  an  old  shoe  for  luck, 
mammie,'  she  said,  laughing,  *  only  I  knew 
Nan  would  be  so  dreadfully  shocked.  How 
happy  they  looked !  And  Dick  was  making 
such  a  fuss  over  her,  bringing  out  his  plaid  to 
wrap  her  in.  Certainly  he  is  much  improved, 
and  looks  five  years  older.' 

Perhaps    Dick    shared    Mrs.     Challoner's 
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thought  too,  for  an  expression  of  deep  gravity 
crossed  his  face  as  he  sat  down  by  Nan — a 
look  that  was  tender,  and  yet  wistful,  as  he 
took  her  hand. 

'Oh,  Nan!  it  does  seem  so  nice  to  have 
you  all  to  myself  for  a  little — just  you  and  I, 
alone,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  outside 
somewhere !  Do  you  know  it  is  possible  to 
be  almost  too  happy  ?'  And  Dick  sighed 
from  the  very  fulness  of  content. 

Nan  gave  a  merry  little  laugh  at  this. 

*  Oh  no  ;  to  me  it  seems  only  natural  to  be 
happy.  When  things  were  at  their  worst  I 
knew  that  they  would  come  right  some  day  ; 
and  I  could  not  be  quite  miserable,  even  then. 
It  was  hard,  of  course  ;  but  when  one  is  young, 
one  ought  not  to  mind  a  little  waiting.  And 
we  have  not  waited  long,  have  we,  dear  ?' 
But  to  this  Dick  demurred. 

'  It  was  the  longest  term  I  ever  passed,'  he 
returned  seriously.  '  When  a  fellow  is  in  that 
sort  of  unsettled  state,  one  cannot  measure 
time  in  the  ordinary  way.  Well,  the  ordeal 
is  over,  thank  heaven  !'  And  then  he  paused, 
and  continued  a  little  thoughtfully :  *  What  I 
have  to  do  now  is  to  work  hard  and  do  my 
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best  to  deserve  you.  I  shall  never  be  worthy 
of  you,  Nan  ;  I  know  that.' 

'  I  think  you  quite  worthy  of  me/  she 
answered  softly,  and  now  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

'  Oh  no ;  no  fellow  could  be  that,'  he  re- 
plied decidedly.  *  I  am  well  enough  in  my 
way,  and  compared  with  other  men  I  am  not 
so  bad,'  continued  Dick,  who  had  a  sufficiently 
good  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  in  spite  of 
the  humility  of  his  speech ;  '  but  as  to  coming 
up  to  you,  Nan,  by  a  long  way,  why,  the 
thing  is  impossible  !  But  I  tell  you  this,  it 
helps  a  fellow  to  keep  right  and  steady  when 
he  believes  in  the  goodness  of  the  girl  belong- 
ing to  him.' 

'  You  must  not  make  me  vain,'  she  half 
whispered,  and  her  lips  trembled  a  little  at 
his  praise.  But  he  disregarded  this  remon- 
strance and  went  on  : 

*  You  have  kept  me  right  all  my  life.  How 
could  I  ever  do  a  mean  or  a  shabby  action 
to  make  you  ashamed  of  me  ?  When  I  was 
tempted  once  or  twice — for  idle  young  fellows 
will  be  tempted — I  used  to  say  to  myself,  No, 
Nan  would  not  approve  if  she  knew  it.     And 
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I  held  tight  to  this  thought,  and  I  am  glad 
now  that  I  can  look  in  your  dear  face  and  tell 
you  this.  It  makes  me  feel  so  happy/  And 
indeed  Dick's  face  was  radiant. 

They  were  almost  sorry  when  the  journey 
was  over  ;  they  had  so  much  to  say  to  each 
other.  The  wintry  landscape  was  growing 
gray  and  indistinct  as  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  though  Nan  peered  anxiously 
into  the  darkness  for  a  glimpse  of  each  well- 
remembered  spot,  she  could  only  just  discern 
the  dim  outline  of  Glen  Cottage  before  the 
carriage  turned  in  at  the  gates  of  Longmead. 

Mr.  Mayne  had  determined  to  pay  his  in- 
tended daughter-in-law  all  becoming  honours, 
and  as  soon  as  the  carriage -wheels  were  heard 
he  had  the  hall-door  thrown  back  to  show  the 
bright,  welcoming  light,  and  he  himself  de- 
scended the  flight  of  steps  to  the  terrace. 
'  Just  as  though  I  were  a  royal  personage,' 
laughed  Nan.  But  she  was  a  little  flattered 
by  the  compliment. 

Most  girls  would  have  felt  the  awkwardness 
of  the  situation,  but  not  Nan.  The  moment 
Dick  assisted  her  out  of  the  carriage  she 
walked  up  to  his  father,  and  put  up  her  face  to 
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be  kissed  in  the  most  natural  way.  *  It  was 
so  good  of  you  to  ask  me  here — and  I  am  so 
glad  to  come/  she  said  simply. 

'  There,  there  !  run  in  out  of  the  cold/  was 
all  his  answer  ;  and  he  patted  her  hand  a 
little  awkwardly.  But  though  his  voice  had 
its  usual  gruffness,  his  manner  was  otherwise 
kind.  '  How  are  you,  Dick  ?  I  hope  Eoper 
did  not  keep  you  waiting  at  the  station,  for 
you  are  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  your 
time.'  And  then  he  took  his  son's  arm  and 
walked  up  the  steps  again. 

Nan  meanwhile  had  run  through  the  hall 
and  into  the  warm,  softly  lighted  drawing- 
room,  and  there  she  soon  found  herself  in 
Mrs.  Mayne's  motherly  arms.  When  the 
gentlemen  came  in  they  interrupted  quite  a 
little  scene,  for  Mrs.  Majoie  was  actually 
crying  over  the  girl,  and  Nan  was  kissing 
her. 

'  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  stop  that 
sort  of  thing,  Bessie,'  observed  her  husband 
drily,  *  and  get  Nan  a  cup  of  tea  '?  You 
w^ould  like  some  tea,  my  dear,  would  you 
not  ?'  in  a  more  gracious  voice. 

Of  course  Nan  said  she  would  like  some,  just 
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to  show  her  appreciation  of  his  thoughtfulness  ; 
and  then  Dick  said  he  should  hke  some  too,  and 
his  father  quizzed  him  a  httle  as  he  rang  the 
bell.  And  as  Mrs.  Mayne  obediently  dried  her 
eyes  at  her  husband's  behest,  they  were  soon 
very  happy  and  comfortable.  When  Nan's 
cup  was  empty,  Dick  darted  to  take  it,  that  it 
might  be  replenished ;  but  his  father  was 
before  him. 

All  that  evening  Mr.  Mayne  waited  on 
Nan,  quite  ignoring  his  son's  claims.  He  had 
a  special  brand  of  champagne  served  that 
Nan  had  once  said  she  liked ;  and  he  re- 
minded her  of  this,  and  pressed  her  to  partake 
of  it. 

'  This  is  to  your  health,  my  dear,'  he  said, 
lifting  his  glass  of  port  to  his  lips  when 
the  servants  had  withdrawn ;  '  and  to  yours 
too,  Dick;'  and  then  Nan  blushed  very 
becomingly,  and  Dick  thanked  him  a  little 
gravely. 

'  I  do  think  the  old  boy  has  fallen  in  love 
with  you  himself,  for  he  has  not  let  me  come 
near  you  all  the  evening,'  whispered  Dick 
later  on  that  night,  pretending  to  grumble, 
but  in  reality  looking  very  happy. 
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'  He  has  been  so  good  to  me/  returned  the 
girl ;  and  she  repeated  this  for  Mrs.  Mayne's 
benefit,  when  at  last  the  two  women  found 
themselves  free  to  indulge  in  a  little  talk. 
Nan  had  coaxed  her  friend  to  sit  beside  her 
fire  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  had  knelt 
down  beside  her,  wrapping  her  arms  round 
her  in  the  most  affectionate  way. 

'  Dear,  dear  Mrs.  Mayne,  how  nice  all  this 
is ;  and  how  good  Mr.  Mayne  has  been  to 
me  all  this  evening !' 

'My  Eichard  never  does  things  by  halves,' 
returned  Mrs.  Mayne  proudly.  *  People 
cannot  always  understand  him,  because  his 
manner  is  a  little  rough  sometimes ;  but  I 
know,  and  none  better,  his  real  goodness  of 
heart.  Why,  he  is  so  pleased  with  himself 
and  you  and  Dick  this  evening,  that  he  hardly 
knows  how  to  contain  himself;  but  he  is  a 
little  awkward  in  showing  it.' 

*  Oh  no ;  I  did  not  think  him  awkward 
at  all.' 

*  I  must  say  you  behaved  beautifully,  Nan, 
never  seeming  as  though  you  remembered 
that  there  had  been  anything  amiss,  but  just 
taking  everything  as  he  meant  it.     Of  course 
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I  knew  how  you  would  act ;  I  was  not  afraid 
that  I  should  be  disappointed/ 

'  Of  course  I  could  not  do  otherwise/ 

'  And  Dick,  too,  behaved  so  well,  keeping 
in  the  background  just  to  give  his  father  full 
freedom.  I  must  say  I  was  pleased  with  him 
too,  for  most  young  men  are  so  thoughtless  ; 
but  then  his  behaviour  to  his  father  has  been 
perfect  throughout/ 

'  I  knew  it  would  be,'  whispered  Nan. 

*  I  am  sure  it  made  my  heart  ache  to  see 
him.  Sometimes  he  would  come  in  whistling 
and  pretending  to  be  his  old  self,  so  light- 
hearted  and  cheerful ;  and  all  the  time  he  was 
fretting  himself  to  death,  as  I  told  Kichard. 
Kichard  was  terribly  trying  sometimes — you 
know  his  way;  but  the  boy  bore  it  all  so  well. 
It  was  not  till  the  last,  when  they  had  that 
walk,  and  Dick  was  goaded  into  positive 
anger,  that  he  ever  lost  his  temper  in  the 
least.  I  will  say  this.  Nan,  that  though  my 
Dick  may  not  be  much  to  look  at,  he  has  the 
sweetest  temper  and  the  kindest  heart ;'  and 
so  the  simple  woman  ran  on,  and  Nan  listened, 
well  pleased. 

"When  Mr.  Mayne  came  up  to  his  dressing- 
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room  that  evening,  liis  wife  stole  in  after  him, 
and  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulder,  as  he 
stood  thoughtfully  contemplating  the  fire. 

*  Well,  Pilchard,  won't  you  own  she  is 
lovely  now  T 

'  Humph,  yes ;  I  suppose  people  would 
call  her  pretty,'  he  returned,  in  his  grudging 
way.  '  But  I  tell  you  what,  Bessie,'  suddenly 
kindling  into  animation,  *  she  is  better  than 
handsome ;  she  is  out-and-out  good,  and  she 
will  make  a  man  of  Dick.' 

'  God  bless  him,  and  her  too  !'  whispered 
the  mother  as  she  withdrew  softly,  but  not 
before  she  caught  the  sound  of  an  '  Amen  ' 
uttered  distinctly  in  her  husband's  voice. 

Nan  made  Dick  take  her  to  all  their  old 
haunts  the  next  morning ;  but  first  of  all 
they  went  to  Glen  Cottage.  Nan  ran  through 
all  the  rooms  with  almost  a  child's  glee  ; 
nothing  could  exceed  her  delight  when  Dick 
showed  her  the  drawing-room,  with  the  new 
conservatory  opening  out  of  it. 

*  It  always  was  a  pretty  room,'  she  said, 
glancing  round  her ;  '  but  the  conservatory 
and  the  new  furniture  has  quite  transformed 
it.     How  charmed  mother  and  the  girls  will 
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be  with  it  !  The  whole  house  looks  better 
than  when  we  were  in  it.' 

*  Nonsense ! '  returned  Dick  stoutly.  '  There 
never  was  a  house  to  compare  with  it.  I 
always  loved  it ;  and  so  did  you,  Nan.  What 
a  summer  we  shall  have  here,  when  I  am 
reading  up  for  honours  in  the  long  vacation  ! 
I  mean  to  work  pretty  hard  ;    for  when    a 

fellow  has  such  an  object  as  that '  and 

then  he  looked  at  Nan  meaningly ;  but  she 
was  not  to  be  beguiled  into  that  subject. 

They  were  so  happy,  and  so  young,  that 
they  could  afford  to  wait  a  little ;  and  she  did 
not  wish  Dick  to  speak  yet  of  that  day  that 
was  looming  in  the  distance. 

She  could  only  be  sure  of  one  summer  at 
Glen  Cottage  ;  but  what  a  time  they  would 
have  !  She  stood  for  a  long  while  looking 
out  on  the  lawn,  and  calling  up  possible 
visions  of  summer  afternoons.  The  tennis - 
ground  was  marked  out  already  in  her 
imagination ;  the  tea-table  in  its  old  place 
under  the  trees ;  there  was  her  mother 
knitting  in  her  favourite  wicker-chair  ;  there 
were  Dulce  and  Phillis  surrounded  by  their 
friends. 
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'  Come  away,  Nan.  Axe  you  moon-struck, 
or  dreaming  T  questioned  Dick,  drawing  her 
arm  through  his.  '  Do  you  remember  what 
we  have  to  do  before  luncheon  ?  And  Vigo 
looks  so  impatient  for  his  run.'  But  even 
Dick  paused  for  a  moment  in  the  veranda  to 
show  Nan  the  rose  she  had  picked  for  him 
just  there,  and  which  still  lay  in  his  pocket- 
book. 

All  her  old  friends  crowded  round  Nan  to 
welcome  her  back ;  and  great  were  the 
rejoicings  when  they  heard  that  Glen  Cottage 
was  to  be  in  the  Challoners'  possession  again. 
Carrie  Paine  and  Adelaide  Sartoris  called 
first.  Carrie  embraced  Nan  with  tearful 
effusion  ;  she  was  an  honest,  warm-hearted 
creature.  But  Adelaide  looked  at  her  a  little 
curiously. 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  the  scandal  that  has  been 
talked  about  you  all !'  she  said,  in  a 
mysterious  tone.  '  Carrie  and  I  would  not 
believe  it — would  we,  Car  ?  We  told  people 
to  hold  their  tongues,  and  not  talk  such  non- 
sense.' 

'  Never  mind  that  now,  Addie,'  returned 
Nan  cheerfully.     She  felt  she  must  be  care- 
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fal  of  what  she  said,  for  Dick's  sake.  '  We 
have  had  our  worries,  and  have  worked  as 
better  people  have  before  us  ;  but  now  it  is 
all  over.' 

^  But  is  it  true  that  your  cousin.  Sir  Henry 
Challoner,  has  bought  Gilsbank  ?'  broke  in 
Carrie.  '  Tell  us  about  him,  dear.  Addie 
thought  she  saw  him  once.  Is  he  a  tall  man, 
with  red  hair  T 

'  Very  red  hair,'  responded  Nan,  laughing. 

*Then  I  did  see  him,'  replied  Miss  Sartoris 
decidedly.  '  He  is  quite  a  giant.  Nan ;  but 
he  looks  very  good-natured.' 

Miss  Sartoris  was  just  engaged  to  a  dapper 
little  Colonel  in  the  Hussars,  so  she  could 
afford  to  be  quizzical  on  the  subject  of  Sir 
Harry's  inches  ;  but  Carrie,  who  was  at 
present  unattached,  was  a  little  curious  about 
the  future  master  of  Gilsbank. 

After  this.  Nan  called  at  Fitzroy  Lodge, 
and  Dick  went  with  her.  Lady  Fitzroy, 
who  was  looking  very  pretty  and  delicate, 
welcomed  Nan  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
"When  Lord  Fitzroy  came  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  gentlemen  from  hunting,  he  questioned 
Nan  very  closely  about  their  new  neighbour. 
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Sir  Henry  Clialloner ;  and  made  a  great 
many  kind  inquiries  after  his  favourite,  Miss 
Phillis. 

'  So  we  are  to  have  you  all  back,  eh  T  he 
queried  pleasantly.  *  Well,  I  call  that  good 
news.  I  am  bound  that  Evelyn  is  as  pleased 
to  hear  it  as  I  am.' 

*  I  am  very  much  pleased,'  returned  Lady 
Fitzroy  graciously.  '  And  you  must  tell  your 
mother  so,  with  my  love.  Percival,  will  you 
ring  for  some  more  hot  water,  please  ?  I 
shall  not  be  long  ;  but  I  am  going  to  take 
Miss  Challoner  upstairs  to  see  our  boy.' 

Nan  knew  that  a  great  privilege  was  being 
conferred  on  her  as  she  followed  Lady  Fitzroy 
into  the  grand  nursery,  where  the  tiny  heir 
lay  in  his  bassinette. 

'  Is  he  not  just  like  Fitzroy  T  exclaimed 
the  proud  young  mother,  as  they  stood  look- 
ing down  on  the  red  crumpled  features  of  the 
new-comer.  '  Nurse  says  she  has  never  seen 
such  a  striking  likeness.' 

'  He  is  a  darling !'  exclaimed  Nan,  who 
was,  like  other  girls,  a  devout  baby- 
worshipper  ;  and  then  they  discoursed  very 
eloquently  on  his  infantile  beauties. 

VOL.  III.  59 
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It  was  after  this  that  Lady  Fitzroy  con- 
gratulated Nan  on  her  engagement,  and  kissed 
her  in  quite  a  sisterly  way. 

'  Fitzroy  and  I  do  not  think  him  half  good 
enough  for  you/  she  said,  very  prettily. 
'  But  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Mayne  can  fail 
to  like  him  ;  he  is  so  thoroughly  genuine  and 
nice.  "Will  the  engagement  be  a  long  one, 
Miss  Challoner  T 

*Not  so  very  long,'  Nan  returned,  blushing. 
*  Dick  had  to  read  for  honours  ;  but,  when  he 
had  taken  his  degree,  his  father  had  promised 
to  make  things  straight  for  them,  while  Dick 
ate  his  dinners  and  read  for  the  Bar.' 

*  He  is  to  be  a  barrister,  then  ?'  asked  Lady 
Fitzroy,  in  surprise.  '  You  must  not  think 
me  inquisitive,  but  I  thought  Mr.  Mayne  was 
so  very  well  off.' 

'  So  he  is,'  replied  Nan,  smiling.  '  Quite 
rich,  I  believe  ;  but  Dick  would  not  like  an 
idle  life,  and  during  his  father's  lifetime  he 
can  only  expect  a  moderate  income.' 

^  You  will  live  in  London,  then  ?' 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  suppose  so,'  was  Nan's  answer. 
'  But  we  have  not  talked  much  about  that  yet. 
Dick  must  work  hard  for  another  year,  and 
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after  that  I  believe  things  are  to  be  settled/ 
And  then  Lady  Fitzroy  kissed  her  again,  and 
they  went  do^vnstairs. 

Nan  wrote  home  that  she  was  fited  like  a 
queen,  and  that  Dick  grumbled  sadly  at  having 
her  so  little  to  himself ;  but  then  Dick  was 
much  given  to  that  sort  of  good-natured 
grumbling. 

The  visit  w^as  necessarily  a  very  brief  one, 
as  term-time  was  approaching,  and  Dick  had 
to  go  up  to  Oxford.  On  the  last  morning  he 
took  Nan  for  a  walk  down  to  Sandy  Lane. 
Vigo  and  the  other  dogs  were  with  them,  and 
at  the  point  where  the  four  roads  met,  Dick 
stopped  and  leant  his  arms  over  a  gate. 

'  It  will  seem  a  long  time  to  Easter,  Nan,' 
he  said,  rather  lugubriously. 

*  Oh  no,*  she  replied  brightly  to  this ;  '  you 
will  have  my  letters — such  long  ones,  Dick — 
and  you  know  Mr.  Mayne  has  promised  to 
bring  Phillis  and  me  down  for  a  couple  of 
days.  We  are  to  stay  at  the  Eandolph,  and 
of  course  we  shall  have  afternoon  tea  in  your 
rooms.' 

*  Yes ;  I  will  ask  Hamilton  and  some  of  the 
other   fellows  to  meet  you,     I  want  all  my 
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friends  to  see  you,  Nan.'  And  as  Dick 
thought  of  the  glory  of  this  introduction,  and 
of  the  envy  of  Hamilton  and  the  other  fellows, 
his  brow  cleared  and  his  old  spirits  returned. 

'  I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  my  work  and 
those  letters,  Nan,'  were  his  last  words.  *  I 
am  determined  that  next  summer  shall  see 
you  my  wife.'  His  voice  dropped  over  the 
last  word  almost  shyly ;  but  Nan  saw  a  great 
brightness  come  into  his  eyes. 

*  You  must  not  work  too  hard,'  was  all  her 
answer  to  this,  as  she  moved  gently  away 
from  him.  But  her  heart  beat  a  little  faster 
at  his  words.  No  ;  she  would  only  have 
another  summer  at  Glen  Cottage.  She  knew 
that,  and  then  the  new  life  would  lie  before 
them,  which  she  and  Dick  were  to  live 
together. 


CHAPTEE  XVI. 


MRS.     SPAESIT  S     POODLE, 


HILE  Nan  was  being  feted  and 
petted  at  Longmead,  Mattie's 
visit  was  dragging  lieavily  to  its 
close.  Since  the  evening  of  the  tea-party 
things  had  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  ever. 
Archie  and  Grace  were  a  good  deal  out. 
Grace  was  perpetually  at  the  Friary,  and 
Archie  had  resumed  his  old  habit  of  dropping 
in  there  for  a  morning  or  evening  chat.  Sir 
Harry  came  almost  daily,  and  often  spent  his 
disengaged  hours  with  them ;  but  Mattie 
never  saw  hini  for  a  moment  alone.  Grace 
was  always  in  the  room,  and  his  conversation 
w^as  chiefly  addressed  to  her.  When  Mattie 
dropped  sadly  out  of  the  talk,  or  sat  silent  in 
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her  corner,  lie  did  not  in  liis  old  kind  fashion 
try  to  include  her  in  the  conversation; 
indeed,  he  rarely  noticed  her,  except  in  his 
brief  leave-taking.  It  hurt  Mattie  inexpres- 
sibly to  be  thus  ignored  by  her  old  friend,  for 
from  the  first  his  cordiality  had  had  a  sunshiny 
influence  over  her — he  had  been  so  good  to 
her — so  thoughtful  for  her  comfort  before 
Grace  came  ;  but  now  he  seemed  to  forget 
sometimes  that  such  a  person  as  Mattie  even 
existed.  Was  it  because  Grace's  fair,  serious 
face  had  bewitched  him,  or  was  there  anything 
on  his  mind  ?  for  more  than  once  Mattie 
thought  he  seemed  absent  and  ill  at  ease. 

Mattie  could  not  understand  it  at  all.  She 
was  not  a  very  acute  little  person,  neither  was 
she  over-sensitive  by  nature,  but  this  sudden 
coldness  on  Sir  Harry's  part  was  wounding 
and  perplexing  in  the  extreme.  Had  she 
done  anything  to  offend  him  ?  Mattie  wondered, 
or  was  he  simply  bored  by  her,  as  most  people 
were  ? 

Once  Archie  had  snubbed  her  very  severely 
in  his  presence  ;  something  had  put  him  out, 
and  he  had  spoken  to  Mattie  as  though  no 
one  were   present  but  their  two  selves.     It 
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was  Grace  who  called  him  so  gently  to  order, 
and  made  him  feel  ashamed  of  himself.  Sir 
Harry  did  not  even  seem  to  notice  it — he  had 
a  paper  in  his  hand,  and  he  went  on  reading  it. 
But  as  Mattie  left  the  room  she  heard  him 
speaking  to  Grace  in  his  usual  way  about 
some  political  question  or  other. 

Mattie  cried  bitterly  in  her  room  that  day. 
Somehow,  she  had  never  taken  Archie's  snub- 
bing so  much  to  heart  before.  How  could  he 
speak  to  her  like  that,  she  thought  ?  What 
would  Sir  Harry  think  of  her,  and  him  too  ? 
Archie's  conscience  pricked  him  when  he  saw 
the  traces  of  tears  on  Mattie's  face  that  after- 
noon, and  he  was  very  kind  to  her  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day ;  but  he  did  not  apologize 
for  his  words — no  one  ever  did  apologize  to 
Mattie.  But  to  his  surprise,  and  Grace's  too, 
Mattie's  sad  face  did  not  clear. 

It  was  her  last  afternoon  but  one  at  the 
Vicarage,  and  Mattie  was  sitting  alone.  All 
the  morning  she  and  Grace  had  been  packing 
together,  for  Grace  in  her  sensible  way  had 
begged  her  sister  not  to  leave  things  for  the 
last  day.  It  would  tire  her  for  her  journey, 
she  said ;  and  the  Challoners  were  coming  to 
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spend  Mattie's  last  evening  with  her  at  the 
Vicarage ;  and  there  were  the  Middletons  pro- 
bably coming  for  an  afternoon  visit,  andsoMattie 
had  better  keep  herself  free  for  her  friends. 
Mattie  had  assented  to  this,  and  she  had  been 
very  grateful  to  Grace  for  all  the  help  she  had 
given  her.  Her  boxes  were  ready  for  cord- 
ing, and  her  little  parting  gifts  for  the  servants 
laid  ready  labelled  in  her  drawers,  and  nothing 
remained  for  her  busy  hands  to  do. 

It  was  a  cold,  cheerless  afternoon ;  a  cutting 
north  wind  and  a  gray  cloudy  sky  made  the 
fireside  all  the  more  tempting  by  comparison ; 
but  Mattie  knew  there  was  one  duty  unfulfilled 
that  she  ought  to  perform.  She  had  promised 
to  call  and  say  good-bye  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  hers  who  lived  at  Kock  Building. 

Mrs.  Chamberlain  was  not  a  favourite  with 
most  people  ;  she  was  an  invalid  of  somewhat 
uncertain  temper,  and  most  of  her  friends  felt 
her  society  an  infliction  on  their  patience. 
Mattie,  who  was  very  good-natured,  had  often 
done  kindly  little  offices  for  her,  sitting  with 
her  for  an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  and  teaching 
her  some  new  stitch,  to  beguile  her  tedious 
and  often  painful  days. 
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Mrs.  Chamberlain  would  feel  herself 
aggrieved  if  Mattie  disappointed  her.  And 
she  never  had  stayed  at  home  for  the 
weather ;  only  she  was  lazy — tired  perhaps, 
from  her  packing,  and  reluctant  to  move. 

Sir  Harry  was  in  the  study,  she  knew ;  she 
had  heard  his  voice  some  time  ago.  He  often 
turned  in  there  of  his  own  accord,  or  perhaps 
Archie  had  waylaid  him  and  brought  him  in, 
for  they  were  excellent  friends  now;  Grace  was 
there,  of  course,  but  Mattie  had  hesitated  to 
join  them — none  of  them  wanted  her,  she 
said  bitterly  to  herself. 

A  dim  hope  that  Grace  might  come  in 
search  of  her,  or  that  even  Sir  Henry  might 
saunter  in  by-and-by,  and  ask  for  a  cup  of 
tea  in  his  old  way,  had  kept  Mattie  in  her 
place ;  but  now  it  was  getting  a  little  late, 
and  perhaps  after  all  Grace  would  ring,  and 
have  the  tea  in  there,  as  she  had  done  once 
before ;  and  it  was  no  use  waiting.  And  so, 
when  Mattie  reached  this  point,  she  hurried 
upstairs,  and  put  on  her  hat  and  thick  jacket ; 
and  then  after  a  moment's  hesitation  opened 
the  study-door. 

It  was  just   the   scene   she  pictured.     Sir 
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Harry  was  in  the  big  chair  in  front  of  the 
blazing  fire,  and  Grace  in  her  low  wicker  seat, 
facing  him,  with  a  Chinese  screen  in  her 
hand.  Archie  was  standing  on  the  rug,  with 
his  elbow  against  the  narrow  wooden  mantel- 
piece, and  all  three  were  talking  merrily.  Sir 
Harry  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  laugh,  as 
Mattie  entered,  and  shook  hands  with  her  a 
little  gravely. 

*  How  comfortable  you  all  look,'  faltered 
Mattie.  The  words  came  in  spite  of  her 
efforts  not  to  say  them. 

'  Then  come  and  join  us,  my  dear,'  returned 
Archie,  with  unusual  affability.  *  Grace  was 
just  wondering  what  you  were  doing.' 

'  I  was  in  the  drawing-room  alone.  No,  I 
cannot  sit  down,  Archie,  thank  you.  I  am 
just  going  to  bid  old  Mrs.  Chamberlain  good- 
bye ;  she  is  expecting  me,  and  I  must  not 
disappoint  her.' 

*  Oh,  but  it  is  not  fit  for  you,'  remonstrated 
Grace.  '  Sir  Harry  says  the  wind  is  piercing  ; 
do  put  off  your  visit  until  to-morrow,  Mattie, 
and  we  will  go  together.' 

*  Fie,  Miss  Grace !  never  put  off  until 
to-morrow  what  can  be  done  to-day,'  observed 
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Sir  Hany,  in  his  joking  voice.  *  What  is  it 
the  copy-books  say — is  it  procrastination  or 
money  that  is  the  root  of  all  evil  T 

'  Sir  Harry  is  quite  right,  and  I  must  go/ 
stammered  Mattie,  made  quite  desperate  by 
this  joke ;  he  knew  how  the  wind  was 
sweeping  over  the  gray  sea,  and  yet  he 
had  not  said  a  word  about  her  remaining. 
Poor  Mattie !  a  miserable  choking  feeling 
came  into  her  throat,  as  she  closed  the  door 
on  another  laugh,  and  struggled  along  in  the 
teeth  of  the  wind.  Another  time  she  would 
not  have  minded  it,  for  she  was  hardy  by 
nature;  but  now  the  cold  seemed  to  freeze 
her  very  heart;  she  looked  quite  blue  and 
pinched  when  she  entered  Mrs.  Chamberlain's 
drawing-room.  It  seemed  to  Mattie  as  though 
hours  had  passed  before  she  brought  her  visit 
to  a  close,  and  yet  she  had  been  sitting  there 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  she 
took  her  leave.  The  old  lady  was  very 
gracious  this  afternoon  ;  she  pressed  Mattie 
again  and  again  to  wait  a  little  until  Sallie 
brought  up  the  tea,  and  a  nice  hot  cake  she 
was  baking.  But  Mattie  steadily  refused  even 
these  tempting  dehcacies  ;   she  was  not  cold 
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any  longer,  she  said ;  but  it  was  growing 
late,  or  the  afternoon  was  darker  than  usual. 
And  then  she  wished  her  old  friend  good-bye — 
oh,  good-bye  for  such  a  long  time,  Mattie 
thought — and  sallied  forth  bravely  into  the 
wind  again. 

It  had  lulled  a  little,  but  the  scene  before 
her  was  very  desolate ;  just  the  gray  expanse 
of  sea,  with  the  white  line  of  surge  breaking 
into  the  shore,  and  here  and  there  a  wave 
tossing  up  its  foamy  head  in  the  distance. 
The  air  seemed  full  of  that  continuous  low 
rolling  and  splashing  of  breakers  on  the 
beach ;  a  sea-gull  was  flying  inland ;  the 
parade  looked  white  and  wind-bleached — not 
a  creature  in  sight  but  a  coastguard  on  duty, 
moving  backwards  and  forwards,  in  a  rather 

forlorn  manner,  except here  Mattie  turned 

her  head  quickly;  yes,  a  little  beyond  there 
was  a  man  in  a  rough  pilot's  coat,  looking 
out  seaward — a  nautical  man,  Mattie  thought, 
by  the  way  he  stood,  as  though  summer  gales 
were  blowing  about  his  ears. 

Mattie  passed  quite  close  to  him,  for  the 
wind  drifted  her  a  little  as  she  did  so.  He 
turned  coolly  round  and  confronted  her. 
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*  Sir  Harry !  Ob,  I  did  not  know  you  in 
the  least/  faltered  Mattie,  standing  still  in  her 
surprise. 

*  I  dare  say  not/  he  replied  quietly ;  '  you 
have  never  seen  me  in  this  costume  before, 
and  I  bad  my  back  turned  towards  you.  I 
saw  you  coming,  though,  walking  as  un- 
steadily as  a  duck  in  a  storm.  What  a  time 
you  have  been,  Miss  Mattie  !  You  ladies  are 
so  fond  of  a  gossip/ 

*  Were  you  waiting  for  me  ?'  she  asked 
rather  breathlessly,  and  then  coloured  pain- 
fully at  her  question.  How  absurd !  Of 
course  he  was  not  waiting  fov  her  ;  his  hotel 
was  just  opposite,  and  he  w^as  probably  taking 
a  constitutional  before  his  dinner.  '  Mrs. 
Chamberlain  pressed  me  to  take  tea  with  her/ 
she  went  on,  by  way  of  saying  something, 
'  but  I  told  her  I  w^ould  rather  go  home.' 

*  Miss  Grace  w^as  just  ringing  for  tea  when 
I  left,'  he  returned.  '  No  wonder  you  look 
cold  or  like  a  starved  robin.  Miss  Mattie. 
Why  are  you  walking  so  fast  ?  there  is  no 
hurry,  is  there  ?  I  think  you  owe  me  some 
amends  for  keeping  me  standing  for  an  hour 
in  this  bitter  wind.     There,  why  don't  you 
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take  my  arm  and   liold   on,   or  yon  will  be 
blown  away  ?' 

Mattie  always  did  as  she  was  bidden,  and 
Sir  Harry's  tone  was  a  little  peremptory.  He 
had  been  waiting  for  her  then — he  had  not 
quite  forgotten  her.  Mattie  began  to  feel  a 
little  less  chilled  and  numb.  If  he  would 
only  say  a  kind  word  to  her,  she  thought  she 
could  go  away  more  happily. 

^  I  am  thinking  about  that  rejected  cup  of 
tea,'  he  said  suddenly,  when  they  had  walked 
for  a  moment  in  silence  ;  '  it  will  be  all  cleared 
away  at  the  Vicarage,  and  you  do  look  so  cold, 
Miss  Mattie.' 

*  Oh  no,  not  very,'  she  corrected. 

'  But  I  say  that  you  do,'  he  persisted,  in 
quite  a  determined  manner ;  '  you  are  cold, 
and  tired,  and  miserable — there  !' 

'  I — I  am  not  particularly  miserable  ;'  but 
there  were  tears  in  Mattie 's  voice  as  she  uttered 
this  little  fib.  'I  don't  quite  like  going  away 
and  saying  good-bye  to  people.' 

'  Won't  your  people  be  kind  to  you  ?' 
Then,  changing  his  tone,  '  I  tell  you  what, 
Miss  Mattie,  no  one  is  in  a  hurry  for  you  at 
home,   and  I  don't   see  why  w^e   should  not 
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enjoy  ourselves.  You  remember  my  old  friend 
Mrs.  Sparsit,  who  lives  up  at  Eose  Cottage — 
you  know  I  saved  her  poodle  from  drowning 
one  rough  day,  when  some  boys  got  hold  of 
it — well,  Mrs.  Sparsit  and  I  are  first-rate 
friends,  and  I  will  ask  her  to  give  us  some  tea/ 

^  Oh  no,'  faltered  Mattie,  quite  shocked  at 
this ;  for  what  would  Grace  say  ?  '  I  only  know 
Mrs.  Sparsit  a  very  little.' 

'  What  does  that  matter  ?'*  returned  Sir 
Harry  obstinately  ;  *  I  am  always  dropping  in 
myself  for  a  chat.  Now,  it  is  no  use  your 
making  any  objection,  Miss  Mattie,  for  I  have 
got  a  lot  to  say  to  you,  and  I  don't  mean  to 
part  with  you  yet.  They  will  only  think  you 
are  still  at  Eock  Building,  and  I  suppose  you 
are  old  enough  to  act  without  Miss  Grace's 
advice  sometimes.' 

Mattie  hung  her  head  without  replying  to 
this.  What  a  feeble,  helpless  sort  of  creature 
he  must  think  her  !  his  voice  seemed  to  express 
a  good-humoured  sort  of  contempt.  Well,  he 
was  right ;  she  was  old  enough  to  do  as  she 
pleased,  and  she  would  like  very  much  to  go 
with  him  to  Mrs.  Sparsit's.  It  was  rather  a 
reckless  proceeding,  perhaps ;  but  Mattie  was 
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too  down  and  miserable  to  argue  it  out,  so  she 
walked  beside  Sir  Harry  in  a  perfectly  un- 
resisting manner.  Perhaps  this  was  the  last 
time  she  would  enjoy  his  company  for  a  long 
time — she  must  make  the  most  of  it. 

'  We  need  not  walk  quite  so  fast/  he  said, 
checking  her,  for  she  was  hurrying  again. 
'  Look  here,  Miss  Mattie,  I  want  to  ask  you  a 
queer  sort  of  question,  if  only  this  confounded 
wind  will  let  me  make  myself  heard.  Please 
don't  laugh  ;  I  don't  want  to  be  laughed  at, 
for  I  am  quite  in  earnest.  But  have  you  any 
special  objection  to  red  hair  ? — I  meaup  do 
you  particularly  dislike  it  ?' 

Mattie  opened  her  eyes  rather  widely  at 
this.  '  No,  I  rather  like  it,'  she  returned, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  quite  in 
the  dark  as  to  his  possible  meaning. 

'  Oh,  that  is  all  right,'  he  returned  cheer- 
fully. '  You  won't  believe  it.  Miss  Mattie,  but 
though  I  am  such  a  great  big  fellow,  I  am  as 
bashful  as  anything ;  and  I  have  always  had  a 
fancy  that  no  one  would  have  me  because  of 
my  red  hair.' 

'What  an  idea!'  observed  Mattie,  with  a 
little  laugh,  for  she  thought  this  so  droll,  and 
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had  not  the  dimmest  idea  of  his  real  purpose 
in  asking  her  such  a  question. 

'  Don't  laugh,  please,'  he  remonstrated,  *  for 
I  am  quite  serious  ;  I  never  was  more  serious 
in  my  life — for  this  sort  of  thing  is  so  awk- 
ward for  a  fellow.  Then,  Miss  Mattie,  you 
won't  say  *^No"  to  me.' 

Mattie  stared ;  but  Sir  Harry's  face,  red 
and  embarrassed  as  it  was,  gave  her  no  clue 
to  his  meaning. 

*  I  don't  think  you  understand  me,'  he  said, 
a  little  impatiently  ;  '  and  yet  I  am  sure  I  am 
putting  it  very  plainly.  You  don't  object  to 
me,  do  you,  Miss  Mattie  ?  I  am  sure  I  will 
do  my  best  to  make  you  happy.  Gilsbank  is 
a  pretty  place,  and  we  shall  have  Aunt 
Catherine  and  the  girls  near  us.  We  shall 
all  be  as  merry  as  larks,  if  you  will  only 
promise  to  marry  me,  for  I  have  liked 
you  from  the  first ;  I  have  indeed.  Miss 
Mattie. 

Sir  Hari7  was  a  gentleman,  in  spite  of  his 
rough  ways.  He  understood  in  a  moment, 
when  Mattie's  answer  to  this  was  a  very  feeble 
clutch  at  his  arm,  as  though  her  strength  w^ere 
deserting  her.  What  with  the  sudden  surprise 
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of  these  words,  and  the  force  of  the 
wind,  the  poor  little  woman  felt  herself 
reeling. 

'  Stand  here  for  a  moment,  and  I  will 
shelter  you  from  the  wind.  No,  don't  speak ; 
just  hold  on,  and  keep  quiet — there  is  no 
hurry.  No  one  shall  scold  you,  if  I  can 
help  it.  I  am  afraid ' — speaking  as  gently 
as  to  a  child — '  that  I  have  been  a  little 
rough  and  sudden  with  you.  Do  you  feel 
faint  ?  I  never  saw  you  look  so  pale.  What 
a  thoughtless  brute  I  have  been  !' 

'  No — oh  no,'  panted  Mattie  ;  ^  only  I  am 
so  giddy,  and — so  happy.'  The  last  words 
half- whispered,  but  he  caught  them.  '  Are 
you  sure  you  really  mean  this.  Sir  Harry  ?' 

'  As  sure  as  that  the  wind  blows,'  he  re- 
turned cheerfully.  '  Well,  that's  settled. 
You  and  I  are  to  be  in  the  same  boat  for 
good  and  all— eh.  Miss  Mattie  ?  Now  let  us 
walk  on ;  and  I  won't  say  another  word  until 
we  reach  Mrs.  Sparsit's.' 

Perhaps  he  had  taken  this  resolution 
because  he  saw  that  Mattie  found  speech 
impossible.  Her  very  footsteps  tottered  as 
she    struggled    against    the    opposing   wind. 
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Only  the  arm  on  which  she  leant  seemed  to 
give  her  strength ;  and  yet  Mattie  no  longer 
shivered  in  the  cutting  blast.  She  was  no 
longer  cold,  and  numb,  and  desolate.  Some- 
thing wonderful  and  incredible  and  altogether 
unreal  had  befallen  her — something  that  had 
turned  her  dizzy  with  happiness,  and  which 
she  could  not  in  the  least  believe.  All  she 
knew  was  that  he  had  told  her  that  no  one 
should  scold  her  now. 

'  Here  we  are  !'  exclaimed  Sir  Harry, 
stopping  at  a  trim  little  cottage,  with  a  side- 
view  of  the  sea  ;  '  and,  by  Jove  !  there  is  the 
poodle  himself  at  the  window.  How  do  you 
do,  Mrs.  Sparsit  ?'  as  a  pleasant,  wrinkled 
dame  appeared  on  the  threshold.  '  You 
know  Miss  Drummond,  I  believe  ?  though 
not  as  well  as  you  know  me.  How  is 
Popples  ?  Oh,  there  you  are,  old  fellow — 
ready  to  give  me  a  paw  as  usual !  Look  at 
him.  Miss  Mattie  !  Now,  Mrs.  Sparsit,'  in 
a    coaxing    voice,     '  this    lady    is    dreadfully 

tired  ;  and  I  know  your  kettle  is  boiling ' 

but  here  Mrs.  Sparsit  interrupted  him. 

*  Oh  yes,  indeed,  Sir  Harry  ;  and  you  shall 
have    some    tea    directly.      Dear    me,    Miss 
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Drummond,  you  do  look  poorly,  to  be  sure  ! 
Let  me  stir  the  fire  a  little,  and  draw  out  the 
couch.  Betty  has  gone  out  to  see  her  sick 
mother,  Sir  Harry  ;  but  if  you  don't  mind 
my  leaving  you  a  minute,  while  I  just  brew 
the  tea  ;'  and,  without  waiting  for  his  answer, 
the  worthy  creature  bustled  off  to  her  tiny 
kitchen,  leaving  Popples  to  entertain  her  guests 

Sir  Harry  closed  the  door,  and  then  he 
again  shook  hands  with  the  poodle ;  after 
which  he  helped  Mattie  to  divest  herself  of 
her  warm  jacket,  and  placed  her  in  a  snug 
corner  of  the  old-fashioned  couch. 

'  You  will  be  all  right  directly,'  he  said,  as 
he  sat  down  beside  her.  ^  The  wind  was  too 
strong  ;  and  I  was  a  little  sudden — wasn't  I, 
Mattie  ?'  and  now  the  colour  began  to  come 
into  Mattie 's  face. 

Sir  Harry  found  plenty  to  tell  her  as  Mrs. 
Sparsit  brewed  the  tea  and  prepared  the  hot 
buttered  cakes. 

Mattie  shed  tears  of  pure  happiness  when 
she  heard  from  his  own  lips  how  good  and 
unselfish  and  amiable  he  thought  her  ;  and 
how  he  had  liked  her  from  the  first  in  a  sort 
of  way- — *  not  quite  the  right  way,  you  know,' 
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explained  Sir  Harry  candidly  ;  '  but  every- 
one was  so  hard  on  you,  and  you  bore  it  so 
well,  and  were  such  a  good  little  woman,  that 
I  quite  longed  to  stand  your  friend ;  and  we 
were  friends — were  we  not,  Mattie  ?  And 
then  somehow  it  came   to    me  what  a  nice 

little  wife  you  would  make  ;  and  so '  but 

here  Mattie  timidly  interrupted  him. 

*  But  Grrace — I  thought  you  seemed  to  like 
Grace  best !' 

Sir  Harry  laughed  outright  at  this ;  but  he 
had  the  grace  to  look  ashamed  of  himself. 

'  So  I  did  like  her  very  much  ;  but  I  was 
only  trying  you,  Mattie.  I  was  not  sure 
how  much  you  liked  me ;  but  you  seemed 
such  a  miserable  little  Cinderella  amongst 
them  all  that  I  could  hardly  keep  it  up.  If 
they  snub  you  now,  they  will  have  to  answer 
to  me  ;'  and  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Sparsit 
entered  with  the  tea-tray. 

Dinner  was  nearly  over  at  the  Vicarage 
when  Mattie' s  step  was  heard  in  the  hall. 
Archie,  who  was  the  soul  of  punctuality, 
frowned  a  little  when  the  sound  reached  his  ear. 

*  This  is  too  bad  of  Mattie,'  he  said,  rather 
fretfully.      '  She  has  no  right  to   put  us  to 
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such  inconvenience.  I  suppose  we  must  have 
the  fish  up  again  ?' 

'  Miss  Drummond  desires  that  you  will  go 
on  with  your  dinner,  sir,'  observed  the  maid, 
entering  at  that  moment.  '  She  has  had  a 
late  tea,  and  will  not  require  anything  more.' 

*  Very  strange!'  fumed  Archie;  but  he 
was  a  little  pacified  by  the  message.  But 
Grace  slightly  elevated  her  eyebrows  with  an 
expression  of  surprise.  Such  independence 
was  new  in  Mattie. 

The  brother  and  sister  had  adjourned  to 
the  drawing-room,  and  Archie  was  about  to 
ring  for  his  coffee  before  Mattie  made  her 
appearance. 

Grace  uttered  a  little  exclamation  when 
she  saw  her  sister. 

'  My  dear  Mattie,  we  have  no  visitors 
coming  in  this  evening  !  Why  have  you  put 
on  your  best  gown?  You  extravagant  child!' 
for  Mattie  had  come  into  the  room  rustling  in 
her  green  silk  dress,  and  her  little  dark  face 
glowing  from  the  wind.  *  She  looked  almost 
pretty,'  as  Grace  said  afterwards ;  but,  at 
her  sister's  quizzical  observation,  Mattie 
blushed  and  seemed  confused. 
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'  It  is  no  use  saving  it,'  she  began.  '  Sir 
Harry  is  coming  in  by-and-by.  And,  oh, 
Archie  !  he  told  me  to  say  it,  but  I  don't 
know  how  to  do  it.'  And  then,  to  Archie's 
intense  surprise — for  she  had  never  done 
such  a  thing  in  her  life — she  suddenly  threw 
her  arms  round  his  neck.  '  Oh,  Archie  !  he 
says  you  are  never  to  scold  me  again — any 
of  you,'  she  sobbed,  '  because  I  belong  to 
him  now.  And  he — Sir  Harry,  I  mean — is 
so  good  to  me ;  and  I  am  so  happy.  And 
won't  you  wish  me  joy — both  of  you  ?  And 
what — what  will  mother  say?'  finished 
Mattie,  as  though  this  were  the  climax  of 
everything. 

'  Good  heavens,  Mattie !'  gasped  Archie ; 
but  he  did  not  shake  her  off — on  the  contrary, 
he  kissed  her  very  kindly.  '  Do  you  mean  you 
are  going  to  marry  Sir  Harry  Challoner  ?' 

'  He  means  to  marry  me,'  returned  Mattie, 
smiling,  in  spite  of  her  tears ;  and  then 
Grace  came  forward,  and  took  her  in  her 
arms. 

'  I  am  so  glad,  dear  Mattie,'  she  whispered 
soothingly.  '  Of  course  we  none  of  us  ex- 
pected it;    and  we  are  all  very  much  sur- 
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prised.     Oh    dear !    how  happy  mother  will 
be!' 

*I  tell  you  what/  exclaimed  Archie,  in 
great  excitement.  '  I  will  take  you  down 
myself  to  Lowder  Street,  and  see  what  she 
says.  They  will  all  be  out  of  their  senses  with 
joy ;  and,  upon  my  word,  Mattie,  I  never 
was  so  pleased  about  anything  in  my  life. 
He  is  a  right  down  good  fellow,  I  am  sure  of 
that ;  and  you  are  not  such  a  bad  little  thing 
yourself,  Mattie.     There  I' 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

MATTIE    IN    A    NEW    CHARACTER. 

^HE  family  at  Lowder  Street  were 
all  gathered  together  when  the 
travellers  made  then-  appearance. 
There  was  a  general  shout  of  delight  when 
Archie's  face  peered  in  at  them  from  the 
dusky  hall  over  Mattie's  shoulder.  Mrs. 
Drummond's  thin  face  flushed  with  the  unex- 
pected pleasure. 

*  Oh,  Archie  !  my  dear  hoy,  I  never  thought 
you  would  surprise  us  in  this  way  !'  she  said, 
throwing  down  her  work  with  tremulous 
hands.  She  kissed  Mattie  affectionately  ;  but 
that  dark  glow  of  tenderness  in  her  eyes  was 
for  Archie.  In  spite  of  her  ordinary  undemon- 
strativeness,  she  seldom  spoke  to  him  without 
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that  involuntary  softening  of  her  voice.  How- 
ever much  she  loved  her  other  children,  her 
maternal  passion  was  reserved  for  her  first- 
born son. 

*  How  naughty  of  you  to  steal  a  march  on 
us  in  this  manner  !'  she  said  playfully.  *  We 
have  only  prepared  a  meat-tea  for  Mattie,  be- 
cause I  knew  she  would  not  mind  ;  but  if  you 
had  telegraphed  I  would  have  had  dinner 
ready  for  you,  Archie.' 

'  Stuff — nonsense !  Why  need  he  have  tele- 
graphed ?  I  suppose  what  is  good  enough  for 
Mattie  and  the  rest  of  us  is  good  enough  for 
Archie  !' 

Mr.  Drummond  spoke  testily  as  he  put 
down  the  paper.  These  hints  about  the  late 
dinners  always  nettled  him.  His  renunciation 
of  them  years  ago  had  been  a  heavy  piece  of 
self-denial,  for  he  was  a  man  rather  fond  of 
creature  comforts — he  had  done  it  for  his  chil- 
dren's sake — but  it  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear  that  this  renounced  luxury 
should  be  served  for  his  son's  benefit.  Was 
he  not  as  good  as  Archie,  though  he  had  not 
been  to  a  University  and  become  fellow  of 
his  college  ? 
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'  Father  is  quite  right/  returned  Archie 
cheerfully.  '  I  would  not  telegraph,  because 
I  wanted  to  surprise  you ;  and  I  knew  you 
were  such  a  good  manager,  mother,  that  you 
would  have  plenty  of  aired  sheets  ready  for 
my  bed.  Of  course,  what  is  good  enough  for 
Mattie  is  right  for  me.  As  we  are  both  as 
hungry  as  hunters,  we  shall  do  justice  to  any- 
thing you  have  prepared.' 

'  There  is  only  some  cold  meat  and  some 
ham  and  eggs,'  observed  Mrs.  Drummond,  a 
little  plaintively.  She  did  not  dare  anger  her 
husband  further  by  proposing  even  a  chop,  for 
she  knew  how  touchy  he  was  about  Archie's 
fastidiousness ;  but  if  she  could  have  had  her 
own  way  she  would  have  killed  the  fatted  calf 
for  this  dearest  son.  Nothing  was  too  good 
for  him  in  her  eyes ;  and  yet  for  the  sake  of 
tranquillity  she  dared  not  even  hazard  the 
question  of  a  chop. 

'  Cold  meat — that  is  just  what  I  should 
like,'  replied  Archie,  with  excellent  sang-froid. 
He  detested  that  stock-dish  of  the  Lowder 
Street  larder — ham  and  eggs.  The  eggs  were 
dubious,  he  considered — not  actually  new-laid, 
but  a  little  suggestive  of  lime.     '  But  there. 
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you  must  not  give  me  all  your  attention, 
mother/  he  continued.  '  I  have  brought 
Mattie  home,  you  see,  and  you  have  never 
told  her  even  how  she  looks.' 

'  She  looks  very  well,'  replied  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond.  In  spite  of  her  anxiety  about  Archie 
she  had  been  looking  at  her  daughter  more 
than  once  with  puzzled  eyes.  There  was 
something  different  about  her,  she  thought. 
It  was  hardly  like  Mattie  to  come  in  so  quietly 
among  them  all  and  take  her  place  beside  her 
father.  Mattie  seldom  did  anything  without 
a  fuss  ;  it  was  her  ordinary  way  to  stand 
amongst  them  chattering  as  fast  as  her  tongue 
would  go,  until  some  one  reminded  her  that 
it  was  time  for  her  to  take  off  her  hat  and 
jacket  or  she  would  be  late  for  tea.  But 
to-night  Mattie  had  hardly  opened  her  lips, 
except  to  answer  her  father's  questions  about 
the  journey.  She  had  kissed  her  sisters  very 
quietly,  and  had  asked  after  Isabel,  and  had 
then  proposed  of  her  own  accord  to  go  up- 
stairs. 

^  Clara,  go  up  with  your  sister.  No,  not 
Laura ;  you  will  all  get  chattering,  and  then 
we  shall  be  kept  waiting.     Isabel  is  upstairs. 
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Archie  ;  she  has  come  in  to  sit  with  us  this 
evening,  as  Ellis  has  to  go  to  a  business 
dinner.     He  will  call  for  her  on  his  way.' 

'I  am  very  glad  she  is  here,'  returned 
Archie,  '  for  I  have  to  go  back  by  the  early 
train  to-morrow.  Ah,  there  she  is.  Well, 
how  are  you,  Belle  ?'  greeting  her  affec- 
tionately as  she  came  up  to  him  rather  shyly. 
Archie  could  hardly  help  smiling  at  the  con- 
trast between  Isabel's  brilliant  evening  toilette 
and  his  other  sister's  brown  stuff  dress.  It 
was  a  little  trying  to  his  gravity  to  see  her 
putting  on  such  pretty  little  airs  of  matronly 
dignity.  Mrs.  Ellis  Burton  was  an  important 
person  now — that  was  sufficiently  obvious — 
the  plump  little  figure  was  most  lavishly 
adorned.  But  the  round,  childish  face  w^as 
certainly  very  pretty ;  and  as  every  other 
sentence  brought  in  'Ellis,'  and  as  Ellis's 
opinion  appeared  always  right  in  her  eyes, 
Archie  deduced  that  his  sister  was  satisfied 
with  her  choice. 

'  Oh  dear,  Mattie  !  how  droll  it  is  to  see 
you  home  again  !'  exclaimed  Susie,  who  was 
noted  for  making  awkward  speeches.  '  And 
how  funny  you  look  beside  Isabel !' 
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'  We  are  very  glad  to  have  lier  back/  re- 
turned Mrs.  Drnmmond,  in  lier  repressive 
tones.  She  was  just  refilling  her  teapot  from 
the  urn,  but  she  found  opportunity  to  shake 
her  head  at  Susie.  '  People  do  not  generally 
look  smart  in  their  travelling-dress ;  but  I 
think  she  looks  very  nice.  Had  you  not  a 
commoner  gown,  my  dear  ?  That  looks  almost 
too  good  for  the  purpose,'  for  Mrs.  Drum- 
mond's  sense  of  economy  was  a  little  shocked 
by  perceiving  that  Mattie's  gown  was  a  new 
one. 

*  It  is  very  w^ell  made/  observed  Isabel 
critically.  *  I  am  so  glad,  Mattie,  that  you 
have  given  up  that  hideous  plaid ;  it  never 
suited  you.' 

'  If  I  had  been  you,  I  would  have  travelled 
in  it,'  persisted  Mrs.  Drummond,  who  never 
could  remember  that  Mattie  was  over  thirty, 
and  might  possibly  have  opinions  of  her  own. 

Archie  listened  to  all  this  with  great  amuse- 
ment. 

*  Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  I  started 
a  pleasanter  subject,  Mattie  ?'  he  asked, 
laughing.  '  Have  you  finished  your  tea,  my 
dear  ?    for    I    do    not    want    to    spoil   your 
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appetite;    but  time  is  getting   on,   and ' 

here  he  glanced  at  the  timepiece. 

Everyone  stared  at  this,  for  Archie  had 
never  spoken  in  exactly  that  way  to  Mattie 
before ;  and  as  he  did  so,  Mattie's  cheeks 
■were  bm^ning.  But  what  was  their  surprise, 
when  Archie  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat  and 
laid  his  hand  kindly  on  Mattie's  shoulder. 

'  She  is  too  shy  to  tell  you  herself;  I  have 
come  all  these  miles  to  do  it  for  her.  Isabel, 
you  need  not  look  so  consequential.  Ellis  is 
a  good  fellow,  I  dare  say,  but  our  little  Mattie 
has  done  better  for  herself  than  even  you. 
Mother,  you  have  achieved  a  success  in  one 
of  your  seven  daughters  :  let  me  introduce 
to  you  the  future  Lady  Challoner !'  and  then, 
still  keeping  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  he 
looked  blandly  round  on  them  all. 

'  Well,  I  am  sure !'  from  Isabel,  half- 
pouting;  but  no  one  else  spoke  except  Mr. 
Drummond. 

*  What  does  this  mean,  x\rchie  ?  Can't 
you  speak  for  yourself,  my  girl  ?  Is  this  a 
joke  ?  Does  he  mean  something  amusing  T 
asked  the  father ;  but  his  lip  quivered  a  little 
■ — if  it  should  be  true — if  it  were  no  joke  ! 
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*  It  is  just  as  Archie  says  !'  replied  Mattie 
timidly,  not  daring  to  raise  her  eyes.  *  Sir 
Harry  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  said 
yes,  because — because  he  was  always  so  good 
to  me ;'  and  here  Mattie  laughed  a  little 
hysterically.  '  And  I  did  not  think  you  would 
object,  father.' 

'  Me  object !'  replied  Mr.  Drummond, 
oblivious  of  grammar  just  then.  '  Why,  my 
little  Mattie,  what  news  is  this  ?  Come  here 
and  kiss  me,  my  girl.  I  am  proud  of  you — I 
am  delighted  to  think  a  daughter  of  mine  is 
going  to  make  such  a  splendid  match.  Why 
don't  you  speak  to  her,  my  dear  ?'  addressing 
his  wife,  with  some  excitement.  '  Bless  my 
soul — Lady  Challoner  !  my  plain  little  Mattie 
Lady  Challoner  !  Is  it  possible  ?  Why,  you 
were  telling  us,  Archie,  what  a  Croesus  this 
Sir  Henry  was,  and  how  he  had  just  bought 
quite  a  fine  place  for  himself.' 

'Mattie,  come  here.'  Her  children  could 
hardly  recognise  their  mother's  voice,  it  was 
so  broken,  and  the  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks,  though  not  one  of  them  remem- 
bered seeing  her  cry  before.  Mattie  never 
felt   her  triumph  greater;    never  understood 
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the  magnificence  of  her  own  success,  until 
she  saw  those  tears,  and  felt  the  presence  of 
her  mother's  arms  round  her.  Never  since 
the  child  Mattie  had  had  to  make  way  for  the 
new-bom  brother,  and  had  toddled  away  with 
the  never-forgotten  words,  'Mammy's  arms 
are  full;  no  room  for  Mattie  now,'  had  she 
laid  her  head  upon  that  mother's  shoulder  to 
indulge  in  the  good  ciy  that  was  needed  to 
relieve  her.  Isabel  looked  almost  afii'onted 
as  she  twirled  her  diamond  rings  round  her 
plump  fingers.  "When  she  and  Ellis  had  been 
engaged,  her  mother  had  not  made  all  this 
fuss.  And  Mattie  was  such  an  old  thing  ;  and 
it  was  so  ridiculous — and  her  father  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  crying  too.  '  But  then,'  as 
Susie  said  afterwards,  '  Belle  did  not  hke  her 
consequence  to  be  set  aside ;  and  she  and 
Ellis  were  just  nobodies  at  all.' 

No  one  enjoyed  the  scene  so  much  as 
Archie ;  that  was  how  his  mother  ought  to  be 
with  her  girls.  Nevertheless,  he  interrupted 
them  ruthlessly: 

*  Don't  make  your  eyes  too  red,  Mattie ; 
remember  who  will  be  in  by-and-by.'  And  as 
she  started  up  at  this  and  began  to  smooth  her 
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rumpled  hair,  lie  explained  to  them  generally 
that  they  had  not  travelled  alone  ;  Sir  Harry 
had  accompanied  them  to  Leeds,  and  was  at 
present  dining,  he  helieved,  at  the  Star  Hotel, 
where  he  had  bespoken  a  room.  '  He  thought 
it  best  to  make  himself  known  personally  to 
you  ;  and  as  Mattie  raised  no  objection,  he 
announced  his  intention  of  calling  this  even- 
ing  '  but  before  Archie  could  finish  his 

sentence,  or  the  awestruck  domestic  announce 
him  properly.  Sir  Harry  himself  was  amongst 
them  all,  shaking  hands  with  everybody  down 
to  Dottie. 

And  really,  for  a  shy  man  he  did  his  part 
very  well ;  he  seemed  to  take  his  welcome  for 
granted,  and  beamed  on  them  all  most  genially. 

'I  suppose  the  parson  has  already  intro- 
duced me,'  he  said,  when  Mr.  Drummond 
senior  held  out  his  hand.  '  What  a  lot  of 
you  there  are !'  he  continued,  as  he  reached 
Dottie,  who,  dreadfully  frightened  at  his  size, 
tried  to  hide  behind  Susie.  Dottie  compared 
him  in  her  own  mind  to  one  of  their  favourite 
giants.  *  He  was  so  dreadfully  like  Fee-fo- 
fum  in  ''Jack  the  Giant-killer,"  '  she  pouted, 
when  Mattie    afterwards  took   her  to    task  ; 
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*  when  he  kissed  me  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  eat  me  up.' 

Mattie's  dark  little  face  lit  up  with  shy 
happiness  when  she  saw  him  sit  do^vn  beside 
her  mother  and  talk  to  her  in  his  frank, 
pleasant  way.  In  her  eyes  he  w^as  nothing 
less  than  an  Angel  of  Light.  True,  the  room 
had  never  looked  so  small  and  shabh}^  as  it 
looked  to-night,  but  what  did  that  matter  to 
Mattie  ? — the  poor  little  Cinderella  in  the 
brown  gown  had  found  her  prince.  By-and- 
by  the  pumpkin-coach  would  fetch  her  to  a 
grand  house,  she  would  have  jewels  and  fine 
clothes — -everything  that  the  heart  of  woman 
could  desire ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  such 
thoughts  ever  crossed  Mattie's  mind.  That  he 
had  chosen  her,  this  was  the  miracle  ;  that 
she  was  never  to  be  scolded,  and  laughed  at, 
and  teased  ;  that  he  had  stooped  to  her,  this 
noble,  great-hearted  man,  to  raise  her  from  her 
humbleness  ;  that  he  could  care  for  her,  in 
spite  of  her  plainness  and  her  many  faults.  No 
w^onder  if  such  happiness  almost  beautified 
Mattie,  as  she  sat  a  little  apart,  surrounded  by 
her  young  sisters. 

Mrs.    Drummond's  stern  face  glowed  with 
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pleasure  when  Sir  Harry  in  a  few  simple  words 
spoke  to  her  of  his  pride  in  winning  her 
daughter.  Could  it  be  her  homely,  old- 
fashioned  little  Mattie  of  whom  he  was  speak- 
ing, whose  unselfishness  and  goodness  he 
praised  so  highly  !  '  I  have  never  known  a 
more  beautiful  nature  ;  she  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  have  an  unkind  thought  of  anyone. 
All  my  cousins  love  her.  If  you  will  trust 
her  to  me,  I  think  I  can  promise,  as  far  as  a 
man  can,  that  her  life  shall  be  a  happy  one.' 
No  wonder  if  the  mother's  eyes  filled  with 
joyous  tears  at  such  words  as  these. 

'  Mattie  dear,'  said  Sir  Harry  to  her  the 
next  day,  when  they  found  themselves  alone — 
a  rather  difficult  thing  to  achieve  in  the 
crowded  household,  but  Mrs.  Drummond  had 
just  left  the  room — '  I  have  been  talking  to 
your  mother.  She  is  a  sensible  woman,  and 
she  thinks  in  six  weeks  everything  can  be 
ready  ;   what  do  you  say  ?' 

'  If  mother  thinks  so,  I  suppose  she  is 
right/  returned  Mattie,  very  much  confused 
by  this  sudden  appeal  to  her  opinion.  Sir 
Harry  had  already  importuned  for  a  speedy 
marriage,   and   she  had   in  much  trepidation 
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referred  him  to  her  mother,  feeling  herself  un- 
equal to  the  task  of  answering  him. 

'Yes,  your  mother  is  a  sensible  woman,' 
continued  Sir  Harry,  taking  no  notice  of  her 
confusion.  *  She  knows  that  a  great  house  full 
of  servants  is  more  than  a  man  can  manage 
alone;  and  so,  as  I  told  her  that  Gilsbank 
was  ready,  and  its  master  waiting,  she  was 
quite  of  my  opinion  that  there  should  be  no 
delay.  You  see,  Mattie,'  in  a  tone  of  great 
gentleness,  '  though  I  am  very  fond  of  you,  I 
cannot  help  feeling  stifled  in  a  small  house 
full  of  people.  There  is  no  getting  you  to 
myself,  or  being  comfortable;  and  a  man  of 
my  size  feels  out  of  place  among  a  lot  of  girls. 
So,  if  you  are  willing,  as  of  course  you  are,' 
very  coaxingly,  '  and  I  am  willing,  we  may 
as  well  get  the  thing  over.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  out  of  a  fellow  to  go  through  this  sort  of 
thing  properly,  and  I  don't  fancy  I  hit  it  off 
well ;  so  we  will  say  this  day  six  weeks.  And 
to-morrow  you  will  be  a  good  little  woman, 
and  let  me  go  back  to  my  comfortable  quarters 
at  Hadleigh,  for  one  breathes  only  smoke 
here ;  and  how  you  have  always  borne  it  all 
these  years  is  a  mystery  to  me.' 
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So  Mattie  let  him  go  cheerfully.  She  had 
never  been  selfish  in  her  life,  and  of  course 
she  spoke  no  word  to  dissuade  him ;  but 
though  she  had  but  few  letters  from  him,  and 
those  of  the  briefest  possible  kind — for  Sir 
Harry  was  not  fond  of  penmanship — those 
six  weeks  were  far  from  being  unhappy. 
How  could  they  be,  when  they  were  all  so 
good  to  her,  Mattie  thought ;  when  her 
opinion  was  deferred  to  even  by  her  mother, 
and  when  her  brothers  and  sisters  treated  her 
with  such  respect  and  affection  ? 

Mattie  had  no  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  or 
she  would  have  laughed  at  the  change  in 
Clyde's  tone,  or  at  the  way  Fred  boxed 
Dottie's  ears  for  speaking  rudely  to  Mattie ; 
in  their  eyes  the  future  Lady  Challoner  was  a 
person  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  boys 
vied  with  each  other  in  waiting  on  her ;  the 
girls  were  always  ready  with  their  little 
services.  Mattie  felt  herself  almost  over- 
whelmed sometimes. 

'  Oh,  mother,  ask  them  not  to  do  it !'  she 
said  one  day,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  '  I  am 
only  Mattie ;  I  am  not  different — I  never 
shall  be  different.     I  shall  want  to  wait  on 
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you     all    my    life  —  on    you     and     all     of 
them !' 

'  It  is  for  them  to  wait  on  you  more !' 
returned  her  mother  gravely.  'I  am  afraid 
they  have  not  always  heen  good  to  you,  and 
they  want  to  make  up  for  it/ 

But  not  all  the  attentions  she  received 
could  move  Mattie  from  her  own  humble 
estimate  of  herself ;  and  yet  in  some  ways,  if 
she  could  have  seen  herself,  she  would  have 
owned  there  was  a  difference.  Mattie  no 
longer  fussed  and  fidgeted ;  always  sweet- 
natured,  she  grew  placid  in  her  new  happiness. 

'  I  consider  myself  a  fortunate  fellow,  for  I 
have  the  dearest  little  wife  in  the  world,'  Sir 
Harry  said  to  her  a  few  days  after  they  were 
married,  when  Mattie  had  as  usual  said  some- 
thing disparaging  of  herself.  '  Never  mind 
what  you  think,  so  long  as  I  am  satisfied  ; 
and  it  is  very  rude  of  you  to  be  always  finding 
fault  with  my  choice — aye.  Lady  Challoner !' 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
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RCHIE  had  been  persuaded  to  re- 
main until  the  following  evening, 
and  to  take  the  night-mail  up  to 
London.  *  You  know  you  always  sleep  so 
soundly  in  a  railway-carriage/  his  mother  had 
said,  with  her  eyes  full  of  pleading. 

*  Perhaps  so  ;  but  all  the  same,  it  is  dreary 
work  to  be  shunted  on  to  a  platform  in  the 
middle  of  night,  and  to  have  to  find  your  way 
across  London  to  catch  a  Sussex  train/  But 
in  spite  of  his  grumbling  he  had  remained. 
For  once  it  was  difficult  to  tear  himself  away 
from  that  happy  family  party. 

But  all  through  that  night  he  scarcely 
closed  his  eyes,  but  sat  staring  at  the  swing- 
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ing-lamp  and  his  drowsy  fellow -passengers,  or 
out  into  the  blank  wall  of  darkness,  too  wide 
awake  and  full  of  thought  to  lose  himself  in 
his  usual  placid  slumbers.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Drummond  family  seemed  rising  a  little, 
he  thought,  with  pleasure.  How  alert  and 
full  of  energy  his  father  had  seemed  when  he 
had  parted  from  him  at  the  station  ;  he  had  lost 
that  subdued,  despondent  look  that  had  grown 
on  him  of  late.  Even  his  shoulders  were  a 
little  less  bowed,  as  though  the  burthen  did 
not  press  quite  so  heavily. 

'  All  this  makes  a  great  difference  to  me, 
Archie,'  he  had  said,  as  they  had  walked  to 
and  fro  on  the  platform.  '  Two  such  wealthy 
sons-in-law  ought  to  satisfy  any  father's  am- 
bition. I  can  hardly  believe  yet  that  my  little 
Mattie — whom  her  sisters  always  called  "  the 
old  maid  " — should  have  secured  such  a  prize. 
If  it  had  been  Grace  now,  one  need  not  have 
wondered  so  much.' 

'  You  may  leave  Grace  out  of  your  reckon- 
ing,' returned  Archie,  smiling  assent  to  this, 
*  and  consider  you  have  three  out  of  your 
seven  daughters  provided  for,  for  Grace  will 
always  be   my   care.     Whatever  happens    in 
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the  future,  I  think  I  can  promise  as  much  as 
that.' 

'  Aye,  aye  !  I  remember  when  she  was  a 
nttle  thing  she  always  called  herself  Archie's 
wife.  Well,  well  !  the  mother  must  bring  on 
Clara  now — it  would  be  a  shame  to  separate 
you  two.  Look,  there  is  your  train,  my  boy  ! 
Jump  in,  and  God  bless  you  !  You  will  come 
down  to  the  wedding,  of  course,  and  bring 
Grace.' 

'Ai'chie's  wife.'  It  was  these  two  words 
that  were  keeping  him  so  wide  awake  in  the 
rushing  darkness.  A  dusky  flush  mounted  to 
the  young  man's  forehead  as  he  pondered  over 
them. 

He  knew  himself  better  now.  Only  a  few 
weeks,  scarcely  more  than  a  fortnight,  had 
passed  since  Grace  had  given  him  that  hint ; 
but  each  day  since  then  had  done  the  work  of 
years.  Caught  at  the  rebound  indeed,  and 
that  so  securely  and  strongly  that  the  man's 
heart  could  never  waver  from  its  fixed  purpose 
again. 

N  ow  it  was  that  he  wondered  at  his  blind- 
ness ;  that  he  began  to  question  with  a  per- 
fect anguish  of  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
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too  late ;  whether  his  vacillation  and  that  use- 
less dream  of  his  would  hinder  the  fulfilment 
of  what  was  now  his  dearest  hope. 

"Would  he  ever  bring  her  to  believe  that  he 
had  never  really  loved  before — not,  at  least, 
as  he  could  love  now  ?  Would  he  ever  dare 
to  tell  her  so,  when  she  had  known  and  under- 
stood that  first  stray  fancy  of  his  for  Nan's 
sweet  face  ? 

Now,  as  day  after  day  he  visited  the  cottage, 
and  talked  apart  with  her  mother,  his  eyes 
would  follow  Phillis  wistfully.  Once  the  girl 
had  looked  up  from  her  work  and  caught  that 
long,  watchful  glance ;  and  then  she  had 
grown  suddenly  very  pale,  and  a  pained  expres- 
sion had  crossed  her  face,  as  though  she  had 
been  troubled. 

Since  that  night  when  the  young  Vicar  had 
stood  bareheaded  on  the  snowy  steps,  and  had 
told  Phillis  laughingly  that  one  day  she  would 
find  out  for  herself  that  all  men  were  master- 
ful, and  she  had  run  down  the  steps  flashing 
back  that  disdainful  look  at  him,  he  had  felt 
there  w^as  a  change  in  her  manner  to  him. 

They  had  been  such  good  friends  of  late ; 
it  had  become   a  habit  with  him  to  turn  to 
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Pliillis  when  he  wanted  sympathy.  A  silent, 
scarcely  perceptible  understanding  had  seemed 
to  draw  them  together  ;  but  in  one  moment, 
at  a  word,  a  mere  light  jest  of  his  that  meant 
nothing,  the  girl  had  become  all  at  once 
reserved,  frozen  up,  impenetrable  even  to 
friendship. 

In  vain  he  strove  to  win  her  back  to  her 
old  merry  talk.  Her  frank  recklessness  of 
speech  seemed  over  for  the  present.  In  his 
presence  she  was  almost  always  silent — not 
with  any  awkwardness  of  embarrassment,  but 
with  a  certain  maidenly  reserve  of  bearing,  as 
though  she  had  marked  out  a  particular  line 
of  conduct  for  herself. 

When  Grace  was  in  the  room  things  were 
better  :  Philhs  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
affectionate  to  her  chosen  friend.  And  when 
they  were  alone  together  all  Phillis's  bright 
playfulness  seemed  to  return ;  but  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
Vicarage. 

The  evening  after  his  return  from  Leeds, 
Archie,  as  usual,  dropped  in  at  the  Friary ; 
but  this  time  he  brought  Grace  with  him. 
They  were  all    gathered   in  the  work-room, 
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which  had  now  become  their  favourite  resort. 
On  some  pretext  or  other,  the  lamp  had  not 
been  brought  in ;  but  they  were  all  sitting- 
round  the  fire,  chatting  in  an  idle  desultory 
way. 

Phillis  was  half- hidden  behind  her  mother's 
chair — perhaps  this  was  the  reason  why  her 
voice  had  its  old  merry  chord.  She  had 
welcomed  Archie  rather  gravely  —  hardly 
turning  her  face  to  him  as  she  spoke  ;  but,  as 
soon  as  she  was  in  her  corner  again,  she  took 
up  the  thread  of  their  talk  in  her  usual  frank 
way.     But  it  was  Grace  that  she  addressed. 

'  Poor  dear  Harry  !  We  have  all  been 
laughing  a  little  at  the  notion  of  Alcides 
being  in  love.  Somehow,  it  seems  so  droll 
that  Mattie  should  turn  out  his  Deianeira ; 
but,  after  all,  I  think  he  has  shown  very 
good  sense  in  his  choice.  Mattie  will  wear 
well.' 

'  You  seem  to  agree  with  the  '^  Yicar  of 
Wakefield,"  Miss  Challoner,'  observed 
Archie,  rather  amused  at  this  temperate 
praise.  ^  Did  not  that  excellent  man  choose 
his  wife  for  the  same  reason  that  she  chose  her 
wedding-dress — with  a  view  to  durability  ?' 
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'  Oh,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  wisdom 
in  all  that,'  returned  Phillis,  with  mock 
solemnity  ;  for  she  did  not  mind  what 
nonsense  she  talked  in  the  darkness.  '  If 
life  had  nothing  but  fair-weather  days,  it 
might  be  excusable  for  a  man  to  choose  his 
wife  for  mere  beauty  ;  but  when  one  thinks 
of  fogs,  and  east-winds,  and  smoky  chimneys, 
and  all  such  minor  evils,  they  may  need 
something  a  little  more  sustaining  than  a 
pink  complexion.  At  least/  catching  herself 
up,  and  hurr^dng  on  as  though  the  real 
meaning  of  her  words  only  just  occurred  to 
her,  '  though  Mattie  may  not  be  beautiful 
outwardly,  she  is  just  the  right  sort  of  person 
for  a  regular  east-windy  day.  Not  even  a 
smoky  chimney  and  a  fog  together  will  put 
her  out  of  temper.' 

'  I  will  recollect  your  advice  when  the 
time  comes,'  replied  Archie  rather  auda- 
ciously at  this,  as  he  laughed  and  stroked  his 
beard. 

It  pleased  him  to  hear  the  old  fun  brim- 
ming over  again,  fresh  and  sparkling ;  but, 
as  he  answered  her  in  the  same  vein  of 
pleasantry,    she    coloured    up    in    her    dark 
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comer,  and  shrank  back  into  herself,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  evening  he  could  hardly  win  a 
smile  from  her. 

*  My  dear,  I  think  Mr.  Drummond  comes 
very  often,'  Mrs.  Challoner  said  to  her  eldest 
daughter  that  night.  '  He  is  very  gentle- 
manly, and  a  most  excellent  young  man ;  but 
I  begin  to  be  afraid  what  these  visits  mean.' 
But  Nan  only  laughed  at  this. 

'  Poor  mother  !'  she  said,  stroking  her 
face.  '  Don't  you  wish  you  had  us  all  safe 
at  Glen  Cottage  again  ?  There  are  so  few 
young  men  at  Oldfield.' 

*  I  cannot  bear  young  men,'  w^as  the  some- 
what irritable  answer.  '  What  is  the  use  of 
having  children,  when  just  when  they  grow 
up  to  be  a  comfort  to  you,  everyone  tries  to 
deprive  you  of  them  ?  Dick  has  robbed  me 
of  you ' — and  here  Mrs.  Challoner  grew  tear- 
ful— '  and  Dulce  is  always  with  the  Middle- 
tons  ;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Captain 
Middleton  is  not  beginning  to  admire  her.' 

'  Neither  am  I,'  observed  Nan  a  little 
gravely  ;  for,  though  they  seldom  talked  of 
such  things  among  themselves,  '  Son 
Hammond's  '   attentions  were   decidedly  con- 
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spicuoiis,  and  Dulce  was  looking  as  shy  and 
pretty  as  possible. 

No ;  she  could  not  give  her  mother  any 
comfort  there,  for  the  solemn-faced  young 
officer  was  clearly  bent  on  mischief.  Indeed, 
both  father  and  son  were  making  much  of 
the  little  girl ;  but  as  regards  Mr.  Drummond 
there  could  be  no  question  of  his  intentions. 
The  growing  earnestness,  the  long  wistful 
looks,  were  not  lost  on  Nan,  who  knew  all 
such  signs  by  experience.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  the  young  Vicar :  it  was  Phillis 
who  baffled  her. 

They  had  never  had  any  secrets  between 
them.  From  their  very  childhood,  Nan  had 
shared  Phillis's  every  thought.  But  once  or 
twice  when  she  had  tried  to  approach  the 
subject  in  the  gentlest  manner,  Phillis  had 
started  away  like  a  restive  colt,  and  had 
answered  her  almost  with  sharpness. 

*  Nonsense,  Nannie  !  "What  is  it  to  me  if 
Mr.  Drummond  comes  a  dozen  times  a  day  ?' 
arching  her  long  neck  in  the  proudest  way, 
but  her  throat  contracting  a  little  over  the 
uttered  falsehood  ;  for  she  knew,  none  better, 
what    these   visits  were    to    her.      '  Do    you 
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think  I  should  take  the  trouble  to  investigate 
his  motives  ?  Don't  you  know,  Nan,'  in  her 
sweet  whimsical  voice,  *  that  the  masculine 
mind  loves  to  conjugate  the  verb  *'  to 
amuse  ''  ?  Mr.  Drummond  is  evidently  bored 
by  his  own  company ;  but  there — the  vagaries 
of  men  are  innumerable.  One  might  as  well 
question  the  ebbing  tide  as  inquire  of  these 
young  divinities  the  reason  of  all  their  eccen- 
tric actions.  He  comes  because  we  amuse 
him,  and  we  like  to  see  him  because  he 
amuses  us ;  and  when  he  bores  us,  we  can 
tell  him  so,  which  is  better  than  Canute  and 
the  waves,  after  all ;'  and  of  course,  after 
this,  Nan  was  compelled  to  drop  the  subject. 

But  she  watched  Phillis  anxiously ;  for 
she  saw  that  the  girl  was  restless  and  ill  at 
ease.  The  thoughtful  gray  eyes  had  a 
shadow  in  them.  The  bright  spirits  were 
quenched,  and  only  kindled  by  a  great  effort  ; 
and,  as  the  time  for  their  leaving  the  Friary 
grew  closer  day  by  day,  until  the  last  week 
approached,  she  flagged  more,  and  the  shadow 
grew  deeper. 

*  If  he  would  only  speak  and  end  all  this 
suspense  !'  thought  Nan,  who   knew  nothing 
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of  the  real  state  of  things,  and  imagined  that 
Mr.  Drummond  had  cared  for  PhilHs  from 
the  first. 

They  had  already  commenced  their  packing. 
Sir  Harry  was  back  in  his  hotel,  solacing 
himself  with  his  cousin's  company,  and 
writing  brief  letters  to  his  homely  little 
bride-elect,  when  one  fine  afternoon  he  met 
them  and  Grace  just  starting  for  the  shore. 

This  was  their  programme  on  most  after- 
noons, and  of  course  they  had  not  gone  far 
before  Captain  Middleton  and  his  father  and 
sister  joined  them  ;  and  a  little  later  on,  just 
as  they  were  entering  the  town,  they  overtook 
Mr.  Drummond. 

Phillis  nodded  to  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  then  walked  on  with  Grace,  taking  no 
further  notice  ;  but  when  they  were  on  the 
shore,  admiring  the  fine  sunset  effect,  Grace 
quietly  dropped  her  arm  and  slipped  away  to 
join  the  others  ;  but  Phillis  stood  motionless  : 
her  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  grand  expanse 
of  sky  and  ocean.  *  It  is  so  like  life,*  she 
said  at  last,  not  seeing  who  stood  beside  her, 
while  all  the  others  were  walking  on  in  groups 
of  twos  and  threes,  Dulce  close  to  the  Colonel 
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as  usual.  *  Do  you  see  those  little  boats, 
Grace  ?  one  is  sailing  so  smoothly  in  the 
sunlight,  and  the  other  scarcely  stirring  in  the 
shadow — brightness  to  some,  you  see,  and 
shade  to  others  ;  and  beyond,  that  clear  line 
of  light,  like  the  promise  of  eternity/ 

'  Don't  you  think  it  lies  within  most  people's 
power  to  make  their  own  lives  happier  T  re- 
turned Archie  so  quietly  to  this  that  she 
scarcely  started  ;  ^  the  sunshine  and  shade  are 
more  evenly  balanced  than  we  know.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  some  lives  like  that  day  that 
is  neither  clear  nor  dark — gray,  monotonous 
lives,  with  few  breaks  and  pleasures  in  them. 
But  perhaps  even  that  question  may  be  happily 
solved  when  one  looks  out  a  little  farther  to 
the  light  beyond.' 

'  Yes,  if  one  does  not  grow  tired  of  waiting 
for  the  answer,'  she  said,  a  little  dreamily. 
*  There  is  so  much  that  cannot  be  clear  here,' 
and  then  she  roused  with  a  little  difficulty 
from  her  abstraction,  and  looked  around  her. 
The  others  had  all  gone  on  ;  they  were  stand- 
ing alone  on  the  shingly  beach,  just  above  a 
little  strip  of  yellow  sand — only  they  two. 
Was  it  for  this  reason  that  her  eyes  grew  wide 
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and  troubled,  and  she  moved  away  rather 
hurriedly  ?  But  he  still  kept  close  to  her, 
talking  quietly  as  he  did  so. 

*  Do  you  remember  this  place  ?'  he  said ; 
'  it  reminds  me  of  a  picture  I  once  saw.  I 
think  it  was  "  Atalanta's  Kace,"  only  there 
was  no  Paris.  It  was  just  such  a  scene  as 
this — there  was  the  dark  breakwater,  and  the 
long  line  of  surf  breaking  on  the  shore,  and 
the  sun  was  shining  on  the  water  ;  and  there 
was  a  girl  running  with  her  head  erect,  and  she 
scarcely  seemed  to  touch  the  ground,  and  she 
stopped  just  here,'  resting  his  hand  on  the 
black,  shiny  timber. 

'  Do  not,'  she  answered,  in  a  low  voice,  ^  do 
not  recall  that  day  ;  it  stings  me  even  now  to 
remember  it  ;*  and  as  the  words  '  Bravo, 
Atalanta  !'  recurred  to  her  memory,  the  hot 
blush  of  shame  mounted  to  her  face. 

*  I  have  no  need  to  recall  it,'  he  returned, 
still  more  quietly,  for  her  discomposure  was 
great,  *  for  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Yes, 
this  is  the  place,  not  where  I  first  saw  you, 
but  where  I  first  began  to  Imow  you.  Phillis, 
that  knowledge  is  becoming  everything  to  me 
now !' 
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'  Do  not/  she  said  again,  but  she  could 
hardly  bring  out  the  words.  But  how  won- 
derful it  was  to  hear  her  name  pronounced 
like  that.  *  The  others  have  gone  on ;  we 
must  join  them.' 

'  May  I  not  tell  you  what  I  think  about 
you  first  T  he  asked,  very  gently. 

*  Not  now — not  yet,'  she  almost  whispered  ; 
and  now  he  saw  that  she  was  very  pale,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  '  I  could  not 
bear  it  yet ;'  and  then,  as  she  moved  farther 
away  from  him,  he  could  see  how  great  was 
her  agitation. 

It  was  a  proof  of  his  love  and  earnestness 
that  he  suffered  the  girl  to  leave  him  in  this 
way,  that  he  did  not  again  rejoin  her  until 
they  were  close  to  the  others.  In  spite  of  his 
impatience  and  his  many  faults,  he  was 
generous  enough  to  understand  her  without 
another  word.  She  had  not  repelled  him  ;  she 
had  not  silenced  him  entirely ;  she  had  not 
listened  to  him  and  then  answered  him  with 
scorn.  On  the  contrary,  her  manner  had 
been  soft  and  subdued,  more  winning  than  he 
had  ever  known  it ;  and  yet  she  had  refused  to 
hearken  to  his  suit.     '  Not  now — not  yet,'  she 
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had  said,  and  he  could  see  her  lip  quivered, 
and  her  beautiful  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  It 
was  too  soon,  that  was  what  she  meant ;  too 
soon  for  him  to  speak,  and  for  her  to  listen. 
She  owed  it  to  her  own  dignity  that  his  affec- 
tion should  be  put  to  greater  proof  than  that. 
She  must  not  be  so  lightly  won  ;  she  must 
not  stoop  down  from  her  maidenly  pride  and 
nobleness  at  his  first  words  because  she  had 
grown  to  care  for  him.  '  It  must  not  be  so, 
however  much  the  denial  may  cost  me,' 
Phillis  had  said  to  herself.  But  as  she  joined 
the  others,  and  came  to  Nan's  side,  she  could 
scarcely  steady  her  voice  or  raise  her  eyes,  for 
fear  their  shy  consciousness  would  betray  her. 
'  At  last, '  and  *  at  last ! ' — that  was  the  refrain  that 
was  ringing  so  joyously  in  her  heart.  Well, 
and  one  day  he  should  tell  her  what  he  would. 
She  thought  she  had  silenced  him  en- 
tirely, but  she  forgot  that  men  were  master- 
ful, and  had  cunning  ways  of  their  own  to 
compass  their  ends.  Archie  had  recovered  his 
courage  ;  he  had  still  a  word  to  say,  and  he 
meant  to  say  it ;  and  just  before  the  close  of 
the  walk,  as  they  were  in  the  darkest  part  of 
the  Braidwood  road,  just  where  the  trees  meet 
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overhead,   before   one  reaches   the    Vicarage, 
Phillis  found  him  again  at  her  side. 

'  When  may  I  hope  that  you  will  listen  ?'  he 
said.  '  I  am  not  a  patient  man — you  must  re- 
member that,  and  not  make  it  too  hard  for 
me.  I  should  wish  to  know  how  soon  I  may 
come.' 

'  Spring  is  very  beautiful  in  the  country,' 
she  answered,  almost  too  confused  by  this 
unexpected  address  to  know  what  she  was 
saying.  '  I  think  May  is  my  favourite  month, 
when  the  hawthorns  are  out.' 

'  Thank  you,  I  will  come  in  May ;'  and 
then  Phillis  woke  up  to  the  perception  of 
what  she  had  said.  '  Oh  no,  I  did  not  mean 
that,'  she  began  incoherently ;  but  this  time  it 
was  Archie  who  moved  away,  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  a  certain  vivid  brightness  in  his 
eyes,  and  her  stammered  words  were  lost  in  the 
darkness. 

The  whole  week  was  much  occupied  by 
paying  farewell  visits.  On  the  last  afternoon 
Phillis  went  down  to  the  White  House  to  say 
good-bye.  It  was  one  of  Magdalene's  bad 
days;  but  the  unquiet  hour  had  passed,  and 
left  her,  as  usual,  weak  and  subdued.     Her 
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husband  was  sitting  beside  her ;  as  PhilHs 
entered  he  rose  with  a  smile  on  his  Hps. 

'That  is  right,  Miss  Challoner !'  he  said 
heartily.  '  Magdalene  always  looks  better 
the  moment  she  hears  your  voice.  Barby 
is  unfortunately  out,  but  I  can  leave  her 
happily  with  you/ 

*  Is  he  not  good  ?'  exclaimed  his  wife,  as 
soon  as  he  had  left  them.  '  He  has  been 
sitting  with  me  all  the  afternoon,  my  poor 
Herbert,  trying  to  curb  his  restlessness,  because 
he  knows  how  much  worse  I  am  without  him. 
Am  I  not  a  trying  wife  to  him  ?  and  yet  he 
says  he  could  not  do  wdthout  me.  There,  it 
has  passed ;  let  us  talk  of  something  else. 
And  so  you  are  going  to  leave  us  ?'  drawing 
the  fresh  face  down  to  hers,  that  she  might 
kiss  it  again. 

'  Yes,  to-morrow !'  trying  to  stifle  a  sigh. 

'  There  are  some  of  us  that  will  not  know 
what  to  do  without  you.     If  I  am  not  very 

much  mistaken  there  is  one  person  who ' 

but  here  the  girl  laid  her  hand  hurriedly  on 
her  hps.  '  What !  I  am  not  to  say  that  ? 
well,  I  will  try  to  be  good.  But  all  the  same, 
this  is  not  good-bye ;  tell  your  mother  from 
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me,  that  she  will  not  have  her  gMs  for  long. 
Captain  Middleton  has  lost  his  heart,  and  is 
bent  on  making  that  pretty  little  sister  of 
yours     lose    hers    too;     and    as    for    you, 

PhiUis '   but   here   Philhs    stooped,    and 

silenced  her  this  time  by  a  kiss. 

'Ah,  well!'  continued  Magdalene,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  as  she  looked  tenderly  into 
the  fair  face  before  her  ;  '  so  you  have  finished 
your  little  bit  of  play-work,  and  are  going 
back  into  young  ladyhood  again  T 

*  It  was  not  play-work  !'  returned  Phillis 
indignantly ;  '  you  say  that  to  provoke  me. 
Do  you  know,'  she  went  on  earnestly,  '  that 
if  we  should  have  had  to  work  all  our  lives 
as  dressmakers.  Nan  and  I  would  have  done 
it,  and  never  given  in ;  we  were  making  quite 
a  fine  business  of  it.  We  had  more  orders 
than  we  could  execute ;  and  you  call  that 
play  ?  Confess,  now,  that  you  repent  of  that 
phrase !' 

*  Oh,  I  was  only  teasing  you,'  returned 
Magdalene,  smiling.  '  I  know  how  brave 
you  were,  and  how  terribly  in  earnest.  Yes, 
PhilHs,  you  are  right;  nothing  would  have 
daunted  you  ;  you  would  have  worked  without 
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complaint  all  your  life  long,  but  for  that  red- 
haired  Alcides  of  yours/ 

'  Dear  Harry  !  how  much  we  owe  to  him  !' 
exclaimed  Phillis. 

'  No,  dear,  you  will  owe  your  happiness  to 
yourself:  the  happiness,'  as  the  girl  looked 
at  her  in  surprise,  '  that  is  coming  to  you  and 
Dulce.  It  was  because  you  were  not  like 
other  girls — because  you  were  brave,  self- 
reliant  gentlewomen,  afraid  of  nothing  but 
dishonour;  not  fearful  of  small  indignities, 
or  other  people's  opinions,  but  just  taking  up 
the  work  that  lay  to  your  hands,  and  going 
through  with  it — that  you  have  won  his  heart ; 
and  seeing  this,  how  could  he  help  loving  you 
as  he  does  ?'  but  to  this  Phillis  made  no 
answer. 

The  next  day  was  rather  trying  to  them 
all.  Phillis 's  cheerfulness  was  a  little  forced, 
and  for  some  time  after  they  had  left  the 
Friary — with  Grace  and  Archie  waving  their 
farewells  from  the  road — she  was  very  silent. 

But  no  sooner  had  they  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  Glen  Cottage  than  their  girlhood 
asserted  itself.  The  sight  of  the  bright  snug 
rooms,  with  their  new  furniture  ;  the  conser- 
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vatory,  with  its  floral  treasures ;  and  Sir 
Hariy's  cheery  welcome,  as  he  stood  in  the 
porch  with  Mrs.  Mayne,  was  too  much  even 
for  Phillis's  equanimity.  In  a  few  minutes 
their  laughing  faces  were  peering  out  of  every 
window,  and  into  every  cupboard. 

*  Oh,  the  dear,  beautiful  home !  Isn't  it 
lovely  of  Harry  to  bring  us  back!'  cried 
Phillis,  oblivious  of  everything  at  that 
moment  but  her  mother's  satisfied  face. 

In  a  few  days  they  had  settled  down  into 
their  old  life.  It  was  too  early  for  tennis 
while  snowdrops  and  crocuses  were  peeping 
out  of  the  garden  borders.  But  in  the  after- 
noon friends  dropped  in  in  the  old  way,  and 
gathered  round  the  Challoner  tea-table ;  and 
very  soon — for  Easter  fell  early  that  year — 
Dick  showed  himself  among  them,  and  then, 
indeed,  Nan's  cup  of  happiness  was  full. 

But  as  April  passed  on  PhiUis  began  to 
grow^  a  little  silent  again  ;  and  it  became  a 
habit  with  her  to  coax  Laddie  to  take  long 
walks  with  her,  when  Nan  and  Dulce  were 
otherwise  engaged.  The  exercise  seemed  to 
quiet  her  restlessness  ;  and  the  spring  sights 
and  sounds,  the  budding  hedgerows,  and  the 
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twittering  of  the  birds  as  they  built  their 
nests,  and  the  fresh  leafy  green,  unsoiled  by 
summer  heat  and  dust,  seemed  to  refresh  her 
flagging  spirits. 

It  was  the  1st  of  May,  when  one  after- 
noon she  called  to  Laddie,  who  was  lying 
drowsily  in  the  sunny  porch.  Nan,  who  was 
busily  engaged  in  training  the  creeper  round 
the  pillars  of  the  veranda,  looked  up  in  a 
little  surprise. 

'  Are  you  going  out  again,  Phil  ?  And 
neither  Dulce  nor  I  can  come  with  you. 
Mrs.  Mayne  has  some  friends  coming  to  five 
o'clock  tea,  and  she  wants  us  to  go  over  for 
an  hour.  It  is  so  dull  for  you,  dear,  always 
to  walk  alone.' 

'  Oh  no  ;  I  shall  not  be  dull,  Nannie,'  re- 
turned Phillis,  with  an  unsteady  smile,  for  her 
spirits  were  a  little  fluctuating  that  afternoon. 
'  I  am  restless,  and  want  a  good  walk  ;  so  I  shall 
just  go  to  Sandy  Lane,  and  be  back  in  time 
to  make  tea  for  mother.'  And  then  she 
waved  her  hand,  and  whistled  to  Laddie  as 
she  unlatched  the  little  gate. 

It  was  a  long  walk.  But  as  usual  the  quiet 
and  the  sweet   air  refreshed  her,  and  by  the 
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time  she  reached  Sandy  Lane  her  eyes  were 
brilHant  with  exercise,  and  a  pretty  pink 
tinge  of  colour  was  in  her  cheeks.  '  It  is  May- 
day— the  1st  of  May.  I  wonder  how  soon  he 
will  come/  she  thought,  as  she  leant  on  the 
little  gate  where  poor  Dick  had  leant  that  day. 

There  were  footsteps  approaching,  but 
they  made  no  sound  over  the  sandy  ruts.  A 
tall  man,  with  a  fair  beard  and  a  clerical  felt 
hat,  was  walking  quickly  up  the  road  that 
leads  from  Oldfield  ;  and  as  he  walked  his 
eyes  were  scanning  the  path  before  him,  as 
though  he  were  looking  for  some  one.  At 
the  sight  of  the  girl  leaning  against  the 
gate  his  face  brightened,  and  he  slackened  his 
steps  a  little,  that  he  might  not  startle 
her.  She  was  looking  out  across  the  country- 
with  a  far-off,  dreamy  expression,  and  did  not 
turn  her  head  as  he  approached.  It  was 
Laddie  who  saw  him  first,  and  jumped  up 
with  a  joyous  bark  to  welcome  him  ;  and  then 
she  looked  round,  and  for  a  moment  her  eyes 
grew  wide  and  misty,  for  she  thought  it  was  a 
continuation  of  her  dream. 

'  Laddie  saw  me  first,'  he  said,  stepping 
up  quietly  to  her  side — for  he  still  feared  to 
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startle  her — and  his  voice  was  very  gentle. 
*  Phillis,  you  must  not  look  so  surprised  ! 
Surely  you  expected  me  ?  It  is  the  1st  of 
May!' 

*  Oh,  I  knew  that,'  she  said ;  and  then 
she  turned  away  from  him.  But  he  had  not 
dropped  her  hand,  but  was  holding  it  very 
quietly  and  firmly.  *  But  I  could  not  tell  the 
day;  and ' 

'  Did  you  think  I  should  wait  an  hour 
beyond  the  time  you  fixed  ?'  he  answered, 
very  calmly.  '  May  is  your  favourite  month ; 
and  what  could  be  more  beautiful  than  May- 
day for  the  purpose  I  have  in  hand  ?  Phillis, 
you  will  not  go  back  from  your  promise 
now  ?  You  said  you  would  listen  to  me  in 
May.' 

There  was  no  answer  to  this ;  but,  as 
Archie  looked  in  her  face,  he  read  no  repulse 
there.  And  so  in  that  quiet  lane,  with 
Laddie  lying  at  their  feet,  he  told  all  he  had 
to  tell. 

'  Are  you  sure  you  can  trust  me  now, 
Phillis  ?'  he  asked  rather  wistfully,  when  he 
had  finished.  '  You  know  what  I  am,  dear — 
a  man  with  many  faults.' 
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*  Yes ;  now  and  for  ever/  she  answered, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  '  I  am  not 
afraid  ;  I  never  should  have  been  afraid  to 
trust  you.  I  have  faults  of  my  own ;  so 
why  should  I  wish  you  to  be  perfect  ?  I 
care  for  you  as  you  are  ;  you  will  believe 
that  ?'  for  there  was  almost  a  sad  humility  in 
his  face  as  he  pleaded  with  her  that  went  to 
her  heart. 

'  Oh  yes ;  I  believe  what  you  tell  me . 
You  are  truth  itself,  my  darling :  the  bravest 
and  truest  woman  I  have  ever  met.  You  do 
not  know  how  happy  you  have  made  me  ;  or 
how  different  my  life  will  be  when  I  have  you 
by  my  side.  Phillis,  do  you  knov/  how  glad 
Grace  will  be  about  this  ?' 

'  Will  she  r  returned  Phillis  shyly.  They 
were  walking  homeward  now  hand  in  hand 
towards  the  sunset — so,  at  least,  it  seemed  to 
the  girl.  No  one  was  in  sight,  only  the 
quiet  country  round  them  bathed  in  the  even- 
ing light,  and  they  two  alone.  *  Archie  !' 
she  exclaimed  suddenly,  and  her  beautiful 
eyes  grew  wistful  all  at  once ;  ^  you  will  not 
let  this  make  any  difference  to  Grace  ?  She 
loves  you  so ;  and   you  are  all    she   has  at 
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present.    You  must  never  let  me  stand  between 
you  two.     I  am  not  so  selfish  as  that.' 

*  You  could  not  be  selfish  if  you  tried, 
dearest.  How  I  wish  Grace  could  have 
heard  you  !  No  ;  you  are  right.  We  must 
not  let  her  suffer  from  our  happiness.  But, 
Phillis,  you  know  who  must  come  first  now ) 
and  then,  as  she  smiled  in  full  understanding, 
he  put  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  held  it 
there.  His  promised  wife — x^rchie's  wife  ! 
Ah,  the  Drummond  star  was  rising  now  in 
earnest !  His  life  lay  before  him,  like  the 
road  they  were  now  entering,  white  and  un- 
trodden, and  bathed  in  the  sunlight.  What 
if  some  clouds  should  come,  and  some 
shadows  fall,  if  they  might  tread  it  together 
to  the  end !  And  so,  growing  silent  with 
happiness,  they  walked  home  through  the 
sunset,  till  the  spring  dusk  and  the  village 
lights  saw  them  standing  together  on  the 
threshold  of  Glen  Cottage,  and  the  dear  faces 
and  loving  voices  of  home  closed  round  them, 
and  bade  them  welcome. 

THE    END. 
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